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ou R Keb Baan Ala 
© Knowledge i in Matters of Re- 
A ligion, and Sincerity in the 
Belief and Profetion of its Sacred Ar- 
ticles are both ſo well known, that I 
cannot be ſuppoſed to preſent this 
Book to your Lordſhip with a Deſign 
to inſtruct you in the Former, or to 
Settle and Confirm you in the Latter. 
There are indeed but too many in the 
World to whom it may be neceſſary 
upon thoſe Accounts, but all that I 
N in reference to your Lordſhip 
by it is only to expreſs my Reverence 
and Reipeg for your great Worth and 
Goodnels, and my grateful Acknow- 

7 * 2 ledgments 


_ r. 
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* The Epiſtle Dedicatory. _ 


 Tedgments for that particular Share 
and Intereſt J have had in your Fa- 
vours. 


Which give me further Occafich to 


hope that you will be as kind to.the 


Book as you have been to the Author, 


and that as you were pleas'd to in- 


courage the Undertaking, ſo you will. 
now favour the Performance, which 


with all deference and Submiffon is 
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£# \Ontroverſies of Religion, and particularly this, 
( have been managed of late with that Intempte 
france of Paſſion and Indeceney of Language, after juch 
4 Rule Bear- Garden way, ſo much more like Daelling 
or Prizing than Diſputing, that the more good Na- 
tur d and better Bred part of the World are grown als 
moſt Sick of them and Prejadic'd againſt them, not 
being able to ſee Men Cut and Slaſh and. draw Blood 
from one another after ſuch an inhaman manner only to 
vent their own Spleen, and make diverſion for the 
ſavage and brutaliz'd Rabble, without ſome -troable- 
ſom Reſentments of Pity and Diſplacency. - Andtraty 
„ 2tis hard for a Man to read ſome certain things of this 
Character without being diſturb d, and growing out of 
humour apon't, and being even oat of Conceit with 
| Mankind, ſuch an Idea do they raiſe of the Malignity 
of Human Natare, and ſa.da they ruffle and cha- 
Side the Mindef he Roads» Fram biking 
ons he will hardly recover himſelf till be meets with 
fame Book or other of a contrary Spirit (whereof the 
' Biſhop of l Excellent Diſcoarſe of the 
Inventions of Men in the Worſhip of God is 4 -. 
sj eminent Inſtance) which may ſerve to. recompoſe 
the One, and give him a better Opinion of the Other. 
 Jhaveendeavour'd in theManagement of the preſent 
Argument to uſe UA Chriſtian Temper and Moderati- 
 0n. 4 becomes the Search of. Truth, and may argue | 
Mind Concern d only for the finding it. For of ol © 
the ill. ſorted things in Nature, I think it the moſt im. 
proper and diſagreeable, to reaſon in a Paſſian, eſpecs= 
Al when tis in Defence of that Religion which netther © 
needs it nor allows it. And therefore laying afide all 
Anger and diſaffection (which even for the advantage 


— 


„„ 
. . of well reaſoning ought to be laid aſide) T have fot my 
© ſelf to obſerve the Laws of Decency as well as thoſe. of 
good Difcourſe, to confider things as they really are n 
heir own Natares, to repreſent them as I find them 
with al Calmmeſs and Sedateneſs, to regard nothing but 

dhe pure Merits of the Cauſe, and to treat that Party 

ef Men'Twrite againſt with that Candour and Reſpect 
ni the better diſpoſe them to lend Attention to my 
Lem, Conſitering. it æ one of the principal 
Rwutes of the Art of Perfuſion to gain upon the Affecti. 
vn of Men in order to the Conviction of their 75 


ments. And I do not knaw that I am guilty of any 
Tner0tlity towards the Men deal with, unleſs it be that 
of Contradicting em. M herein 2x they are even 

| with me, fo I hope they will not be leſs fo in the other 

|. pars, but ſpill treot me with the like return of C * h 

| "end good Temper, in caſe they ſhall think fit to make an). 

|  * "The Occafion of this Undertaking was a certain late 

| Bool eat d, Chriſtianity Not My ſteriqus, one of the 

mot bold, daring andirreverent Pieces of Defiance to 

The Myſteries of the Chriſtian Re 3 even this 
Licentrons Age has produced, and which has been Jappo- 

| fed tobavedonepreatBattery and Exzcation upon them, 

| and to be indeed à very ſhrewd and notable Perform- 

ence, even by People of competent Senſe and Learning, 

| wot exclading the Author himſelf, who to ſhew his good 

| "Opinion Both of bis Cauſe and of his Management of it, 

| "bras fence pabliſh'd a ſecond Edirion of bis Book with 

| Inlargęements, and with his Name. Tu which J 

thogght once to have retarn'd a direct and Formal An- 

| Jwer by way of Solutiowof bu Ol jections, till upon far» 

| ther Copfider ation I judg d it better to give an Abſolute = 

| Arruum of the Poſitivs Shie of the Queſtion; and after 


| h aving lata fach Ground. in it as mig 4 be made uſe of 
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for the Confutation of his Book, to make « ſhort Appli- 
ration of them in a few Strictares upon it at the End 
Mine. But after I had laid thoſe Grounas in the A 
ſolute part, I found the Application of them was ſo eafie 
to the Author”s Obj: tions, that they might a well by 
mate by my Reader, who might with ſuch readineſs ont 
of the Principles here eſtabliſh'd form an Anſwer to all 
that deſerves one in that Book, that I thaught there 
mas no need of inlarging the Bulk of mine upon that Ac. 
count. Which accordingly tho I do nat call bythe Name 
of an Anſwer to Chriſtianity. Not Myſterious, I 
cannot but reckon to have all the Subſtance (tho not the 
Formality) of a Reply to that Treatiſe, it being mack 
the ſame thing in effect either ts unlact 4 Door for a 
Man, or to put into his hands a Key that mill. 
Imrite neither for Favour nor for Preferment, bat 
only to ſerve the Cauſe of Chriſtianity (for ſo I call that 
of its Myſteries) and the Intereſt of that Church which 
is ſo great a Friend to it and Maintainer of it accayds 
to its pureſt and moſt primitive State of Apoſtalical and 
Evangelick Perfection. Of whoſe Communion "tis my 
Happineſs to be a Member, my Glory to be 4 Prieſt, 
lud that I had better Abilities to do her Service, my 
higheſt Ambition. However ſuch as they are I hambly 
devote and imploy them to that Parpoſe, as I do this 
and al other my Labours. I hope what I have written 
may do ſome Service to the Cauſe whoſe Defence it un- 
 dertakes, and if it does, I ſhall not mach regard the 
Reſentments of any Deſigning, or not ſo well affected 
Perſons, Great or Little, whoſe Diſpleaſure it may pro- 
woke, tho'T have taken all due Care not to give anybody = 
any reaſonable Offence. And ſo I commit the following 
Papers to the attentive Peraſal of the Candid and Con= 
 Paerate Reader, and to the Bliſſing of God. - _ 4 
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& Mong the various Conjectures Men 
of a Prophetic Spirit have falFn in- 
to Concerning the laſt events, we 
+ = have had * this Opinion not long 
ſince advanc'd for one, that as God formerly 
by rejecting the Jews made way for the Gentiles, 
ſo in the latter days he will in like manner by 
rejecting the Gentiles make way for the Jews to 
enter into, the Chriſtian Church, That the 
ſtate of een become intirely Cor- 
rupt; and all over Ant i chriſtianiæ d, the Firlt 
of thoſe Viols of the Divine Wrath that are to 
exterminate the Wicked, and uſher in the Ter- 
rors of the Great Day, ſhall fall upon the Chri- 
ran World, that Chriſtendom ſhall be utterly 
ar te Jy at in pieces, and deſtroy'd, and 


+, 
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that the Jews ſhall be replaced and re-eſtabliſh'd 
upon its Ruins. And, to render it Worthy of 
ſo Sore a Calamity, chat the-generality of its 
Profeſſors ſhall not only greatly depart from the 
Primitive Power of the Evangelic Spirit, by 
Apoltatizing from the Purity and Perfection of 
both Chriſtian Faith and Lite (Which we have 
already, ſeen come to pals) but ſhall even lay 
down their Holy Proteſhon, renounce their 
very Faith and Religion, and turn Infidels. 
Upon the latter part of Which Opinion thoſe 


ser Mrs, Bourignon's Works at large, particularly Vol. 7. Part 2. 
pag., 193. 45 #/ſo Mr. Poicet's Oeconomie Divine, Vol. 5. p. 338. 
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Words of our Saviour ſeem to caſt a very ſuf- 


picious Aſpect, When the Son of Man cometh, 


ſhall he find Faith upon the Earth? Luke 18. 8. 


As upon the Former do alſo thoſe words of 


St. Paul, Thou wilt ſay. then, Ihe Branches were 


broken off, that I might be graffed in. Mell; becauſe 


1 unbelief they were broken off, and thou ſtandeſt 
Faith. Be not high. minded, but fear, For if 

| „ fake heed. 
leſt he alſo ſpare not thee. Behold therefore the. 
Goodneſs and Severity of God : On them which fell, 
Severity; but towards thee, Goodneſs, if thou con- 
tinue in his Goodneſs. Otherwiſe thou alſo ſhalt be 


7 


God ſpared not the Natural Branches 


cut f: Rom. 11. 19, 20, 21, 22. that is, as 


a dead, wither'd and unfruitful Branch, as 
were the Jews for the ſame Reaſon before, and 
as our Saviour tells us every unfruitful Branch 
. . EIS 
2. And truly if one were to judge of theſe 
Mens Opinion by the preſent face and ſtate of 
things, one would be inclined to think it true, 
and that they had the right Kzy of Prophecy. 
in their Hands. For fure by all Signs and Ap- 


pearances, the Courſe of the World ſeems to 


* 5» 
7 6. * 
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drive this way; and if there be ſuch a 
Fatal Revolution to come, no doubt but that 
we are with large ſteps haſtening to it. For 
how are the Vitals of Religion continually 
ſtruck at, the Foundations of it unſettled and 
undermined, its venerable Articles diſputed 


and ridiculed, and by what a ſlender thread 


- 


does Chriſtianity hang! The great Complaint 


for a lopg while has been of the Decay of 
p e ä, 


* 


Nase Fs: 3 
Chriſtian Piety, and the Univerſal Corruption 
of Mannets. But now our Religion is cor- 
rupted as well as our Manners, - and we e- 
very day make ſhipwrack of our Faith as well 
as of a good Conſcience. So that we have now 
filPd our meaſure; and are every way ripe 
for Deſtruction. Some deny all Reveal'd 
Religion, and conſequently the Chriſtian; 
others allowing the Divinity of the Religion, 
deny that of its Author, together with the 
Dottrines of the Irinity, Incarnation and 8a · 
tisfaction; others again owning his Divinity, 
deny the neceſſity of Believing it; others a- 
gain granting that, and the other Points, den 
the neceſſity of his Satisfaction, which is not 
only reſolv'd into mere Pradential Reaſons (as 
formerly) inſtead of! being grounded upon the 
Eſſential Order and Juſtice of God, but is brought 
down ſo low of late as to be made an Ac- 
commodation and Condeſcenſion to, and a 
gracious Compliance with the common Weak- 
neſſes and Prejudices of Mankind. Thus is 
the Chriſtian Religion ſo mangled and diſ- 
member'd by ſome, and ſo odly-and-infidioully 


repreſented by others, that between them both 


the general Faith of the thing is indanger d, 
and a ready way prepared to Scepticiſm and 
Infidelity. KW ne 4 1 7363 ? 20 3174 
3. Not that I think it ought to be any juſt 
matter of Scandal to any conſidering Chri- 

ſtians, or Prejudice to their Holy Religion to 
ſee ſo many Corruptions of it, and Apoſtacies 
and Revoltings from it, ſince this is no more 
a3 © than 


a e-6 , 3 8 of 


„ 1 
* 


1 An Account of, \ 

than what the Holy Spirit of God has often 
forewarn'd us ſhall come to paſs in the latter 
days; wherein we are expreſly told, that pe- 

5 rillous times ſhall come, and that Men ſhall 
=» reſiſt the Truth, be proud and high- minded, 
of corrupt minds, and reprobate concerning the 
Faith, 2 Tim. 3. And moreover, that they 
ſhall privily bring in damnable Hereſies, even 

= denying the Lord that bought them, 2 Pet. 2. 
This therefore I fay ought in reaſon to be no 
1 matter of ſcandal to any Chriſtians. And ſo 
1 neither ought the poor, humble, ſuffering con- 
dition of Jeſus Chriſt to have been any to the 
* Jews, ſince this alſo was plainly foretold of 
1 the Meſſias, made a notable part of his 
Character. And yet we find that the Croſs of 
in: Chriſt was a ſtumbling · block to the Jews, and 
1 ſo no doubt are the preſent ſufferings, I may 
8 ſay Crucifixion, of his Religion to many Chri- 
I ſtians; the generality of which meaſure. the 
1 certainty of their Faith by the firmneſs and 
1 conftancy of its Profeſſors, and are apt more 
5 to ſtagger and take offence at the untoward 
1 appearance of any Event, than to be conſirm'd 
6 in their belief from its agreement with An- 
% 
Si _ 4. In the mean time what do thoſe without 
+ 14 think of us! Particularly the Feathers, among 
297 whom no doubt there are ſome that neither 
want Intelligence nor Curioſity to acquaint 
themſelves: with the preſent ſtate of Chriſten- 
dom. What a confirmation: muſt it be to theſe 
Men in their Infidelity, to ſee Chriſtians grow 
I. 2» 6 weary 
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Reaſon and Faith. Mf 


weary of their own Religion, and willing to 


part with thoſe great and weighty Articles 
of it for which the holy Martyrs ſhed their 


Blood, and which could not be extorted from 
them by all the might and power of their cruel 


Emperors. Can it be expected that theſe Men 
ſhould embrace a Religion which they ſee 


thus continually deſerted by its own Diſciples ! 


Or rather inſtead of converting themſelves to 


Chriſtianity will they not look every day 


when the Chriſtians ſhall come over to them 


For truly this ſeems to be the ſtate of the 
Chriſtian World at this time. We are poſt- 


ing as faſt as we can into Heatheniſm, and 
ſtand even upon the brink of Infidelity, The 


great Articles of our Religion are giving u 
every day, and when Men have parted wit 
theſe, we are very much beholden to them if 


they retain any of the reſt, there being no- 


thing in Chriſtianity conſiderable enough, when 


the great Myſteries of the Trinity, Incarnati- 
on, &c. are taken away, to make it appear an 
Inſtitution worthy of God, or to challenge the 


Aſſent of any thinking and conſidering Man. 


But * do I talk of running into Heatheniſm? 


I am afraid we are tending further. For as 


from a Socinian tis eaſie to commence a Deiſt; 


ſo he that is once a Veiſt is in a hopeful way 


to be an Atheiſt whenever he pleaſe. Fs 
5. I do not ſpeak theſe things out of a Spi- 
rit of Peeviſhneſs and Diſſatisfaction, as ſome 


who being full of a Querulous Splenetick Hu- 


mour, and knowing not how better to diſpoſe 


$3 - of 


4 


6 A Accomt , 
of it to their eaſe, give it vent upon the Times, 
of which they are always complaining right 
or wrong. No, the deplorable and dangerous 
ſtate of Chriſtianity, and the too viſible growth 


[8.18 of Socinianiſm and Deiſm among us extort theſe 
1 Reflections from me, and have given me many 
10-38 a troubleſom and uneaſie Thought in my pri- 
11388 vate Retirements. For my Satisfaction under 
ſ/ which, my beſt Salvo has been to conſider 


| that God governs the World, and that Jeſus | 
_ Chriſt, who is the Head of his Church, will 
Ti preſerve it from all the Powers of Earth, and 
even from the Gates of Hell. And that tho? 
now he ſeems to be aſleep in this Sacred Veſſel 

| while the Tempeſt rages, and the Waves beat 

| againſt it, and almoſt cover it, yet tis to be 

| hoped he will awake, and rebuke the Winds 

| and the Sea, and make all calm and quiet a» 
. gain. However in tlie mean time *tis fit the 
|| Mariners ſhould work, and negle& the uſe of 

| 

: 


no means that are neceſſary to the ſafety of 
their Ship ; ſome by Writing, others by private 
Diſcourſe, and all by Prayers and a good Life. 
6. But now whereas all Rational Method 


5 © of Cure is founded upon the knowledge of 
14 the Cauſe of the Diſtemper, he that would 
T3 contribute any thing to the ſtopping this 
Contagion of Religious Scepticiſm, that now 
| _ reigns among us, ought in the firſt place to 
| conſider the Reaſon of it, what it is that makes 
Mea ſo diſpoſed to waver in their Religion, 


r and ſo ready to part with the great Articles 
and Myſterics of it. Now to this purpoſe - 
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Reaſon and Faith, 7 
call to mind a very conſiderable Obſervation: of 
* Deſcartes concerning Atheiſm, which I take 


to be equally applicable to Infidelity, particu- 


larly to this of the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 


Faith: The Obſervation is this, That thoſe 


2 3 which are commonly alledged by A- 


theiſts to impugne the Exiſtence of God, do 


all turn upon this, that either we attribute 
ſome Human Affection to God, or elſe ar- 


rogate ſo great force and penetration to our 


* own minds as to go about to comprehend and 
determine what God can, and ought to do. 
* So that if we would but carry about us this 
Thought, that our Minds are to be conſi- 


der'd as Finite, but God as Incomprehenſi- 


ble and Infinite, there would be no further 
« difficulty in any of their Object ions. Thus 
that very Acute and Judicious Perſon con- 
cerning the Grounds of Atheiſm. And in 
like manner I think it may be ſaid of Infide- 
lity as to the Myfteries of Chriſtianity, That 
the great Reaſon why ſo many that call them- 
ſelves Chriſtians do ſo obſtinately cavil at them 
and diſpute them, is, that either they think 
too meanly of God, or too highly of them 
ſelves ; that either they aſcribe ſomething Hu- 
man to his Nature, or ſomething Divine to their 
own ; that either they ſet too narrow limits to 
the Divine Power and Greatneſs, -or carry out 
too far thoſe of their own underſtandings ; in 
one word, that either they FHamanize God, 

| > a | a 


— 


* 
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In the Preface to bir Metaphyſical Meditations. 


or Deiß themſelves and their own- Rational 
7. And they confeſs in effect as much them- 
ſelves. For the Reaſon that theſe Men com- 
monly give out and pretend for their not al- 
1 lowing the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion 
1 any room in their Creed) is, that they are a- 
* bove the reach of their Underſtandings. They 
cC̃aannot comprehend them, or conceive how 
| 1 they can be, and therefore. will not believe 


* ki them ; having fixed it as a Law 1n the general 
Þ to believe nothing but what they can compre- 
1 hend. But now where does the Ground of this 
1 Conſequence reſt at laſt, or upon what Princi- 
p;p;lwKke does it ultimately depend? How comes the 
1.  Jncompreheoſibility of a Point of Faith to be a 
preſumption againſt it; why is its being above 


their Reaſon an Argument that it is not true? 
Why I ſay, but only becauſe in the firſt place 
they attribute ſo much to their Reaſon (at leaſt 
by a Contuſe Sentiment) as to preſume it to be 
the Meaſure and Standard of all Truth, and 
that nothing that is True can really be above 
it. Here I ſay the ſtreſs of the matter will reſt 
at laſt. For ſhould the Argument of theſe 
Men be reduced to a Sy llogiſtical Form, it muſt 
neceſſarily proceed thus, 5 


Whatever is above our Reaſon is not to be be- 
lied d as true; e e eee 
But the Reputed Myſteries of Chriſtianity are 

above our Reaſon : 1 
. | Theres. 


| Reaſon, and Faith. 9 
herefore the Reputed Myſteries of Chriſtianity © 
are not to be believ'd as true. 


+ 2 


Now the only conteſtable Propoſition in 
this Syllogiſm is the Major, which can be 

rov*d by no other Principle than this, That our 
Reaſon is the Meaſure of all Truth, and whoſe 
Proof muſt be in this Form. Ne 


Whatever is above the Meaſure of all Tru & _.. 


not to be believ'd 45 true; | 


/ 


Bat our Reaſon is the Meaſure of all Trath . 


Therefore whatever is above our Reaſon is not to 


Bie beliewd as true, 


By this Analyſis of their Argument into its 
Principle, it is plain, that this their Reaſon of 
disbelieving the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 
Religion, viz. Becauſe they are above their Reaſon, - 
does at laſt reſolve into this; That their Reaſon 
#4 the Meaſure of all Truth, and that they can 
comprehend all things. For otherwiſe how 
| ſhould their not being able to comprehend a 
thing, be an Argument that it is not true? 
This I preſume is a Principle our Adverſaries 
would be loth to own, and indeed with good 
Reaſon, it being the moſt extravagantly abſurd 
and ſelf-arrogating one that can poſſibly enter 
the Thought, or proceed from the Mouth of 
a Man. And accordingly I do not know any 


Socinian that had the immodeſty io terms openly | 


to aſſert it. But this is what they muſt come 
to if they will ſpeak out, and what in the mean 
| | | | time 
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time they do virtually and implicitly ſay. © So 
then their procedure in ſhort ſeems ro be this, 
They firſt ſet their Reaſon above all things, 


and then will believe nothing that is above their 


Reaſon. And if this be not in an unreaſona- 


ble meaſure to exalt that Faculty, to carry it 


beyond its due bounds, nay to ſet it no bounds 
at all, but ſtrictly to make it Infinite, and ſo 
to aſcribe to it no leſs than a Divine Perfection, 
I muſt profeſs my deſpair ever to know what 
8. Tobetheadequate Meaſure of all Truth, 


ſo as to have no one Truth above the Compre- 


henſion of it, is as much as can be ſaid of the 
Reaſon and Underſtanding of God himſelf. His 
Infinite Underſtanding is indeed truly and ne- 
ceſſarily ſo, and whatever is above his Reaſon is 


for that, very reaſon moſt certainly not true. 
Becauſe he eſſentially comprehending all that 


truly is, it muſt neceſſarily follow that what- 
ever he does not comprehend muſt be nothing. 
But to ſay the ſamE of the Reaſon of a Man, 
or of the Intelligence of the moſt illuminated 
Angel, would be to confound all d iſtinction be- 


tween Finite and Infinite, God and Creature; 


and to advance the moſt abſurd, and withal 
the moſt impious and blaſphemous Propoſition 
imaginable. And yet this is the general Prin- 


ciple upon which the Body of Sooznianiſm turns, 


and by which it would be moſt directly and 
moſt compendiouſſy confu tee. 
9. I ſhall therefore take hold of it by this 
handle: And ſince that which is a Principle one 
a 1 5 way, 


Reaſon and Faith. 11 
way, as we argue forwards from the Cauſe to 
the Effect, may be conſider'd as a Conſequence 
another way, as we argue backwards from the 
Effect to the Cauſe; and ſince there are theſe 
two general ways of Reaſoning, I ſhall there» 
fore proceed both theſe ways in the manage- 
18 ment of the preſent Argument, which accord- 
o || ingly ſhall turn chiefly upon this double Hinge. | 
, Firſt, I ſhall overturn their Principle (I call it | 
t theirs, becauſe tis what they muſt at laſt neceſ- 
ſarily come to) by ſhewing that Human Reaſon 
is not the meaſure of Truth, or that there may 
be ſome things True which are above the com- 


2 | prehenfion of Human Reaſon, and that there- 
5 tore a thing's being above Reaſon is no conclu. 
ö 


ding Argument of its not being True. Second- 
ly, I ſhall argue ab Alſurdo, by ſhe wing that if 
a thing's being above Reaſon were an Argu- 
ment of its not being True, then it will follow 
that Human Reaſon is the Meaſure of all 
Truth, which if I bring them to, I ſhall think 
them reduc'd to a ſufficient Abſurdity. Theſe 
I intend as the two great Pillars of this Work, 
which like the ſides of an Arch will ſtrengthen 
and bear up one another, that which is liable to 

exception in the former part being made our 
in the latter, and that which is liable to excep- 
tion in the latter being made out in the former. 
For if it be queſtion*d in the Firſt Part whether 
this be indeed their Principle, T hat Human Rea- 
fon is the Meaſure of all Truth, that will appear 
in the Second, wherein it will be ſhewn to 
tollow from their ſuppoſition. And if it be 
3 ME | queſtion'd 
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ries of the Chriſtian Religion, which I ſhall 


* An Account of 


 queſtion'd in the Second Part, whether this 


their Principle be abſurd, and ſo whether they 
art reduced to an Abſurdity, that will appear 
in the Firſt,, wherein this Principle is ſhewn to 
be Falſe. 1 . 
10. And when by this Method I have ſhewn 
in general both 4 Priori and 4 Poſteriori, that a 
thing's being above Human Reaſon is of it ſelf 
no ſufficient Argument of its not being true, 1 
ſhall then make application of all to the Myſte- 
thew 
may be true notwithſtanding their being above 
Human Reaſon, and fo that their being above it 
is no juſt ground to conclude them Falſe, and 


that therefore they ought to be believed notwith- 


ſtanding their being above our Reaſon, which 
in this caſe ought to be no prejudice to our Faith, 
ſuppoſing them otherwiſe ſufficiently reveal'd. 
Which whether they are or no I ſhall not diſcuſs, 
my deſign at preſenr nor being to enter into the 
detail of the Controverſie, to prove the parti- 
cular Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, ſuch as 
the Trinity, Incarnation, or the like; but only 
to lay a general ground and foundation for 
the belief of thoſe Articles, and to deſtroy that 
upon which the Body of Socinzaniſm ſtands, The 
Great and General Principle of which I take 
to be, That nothing is to be believ'd as reveaPd 
by God, that is above the comprehenſion of 
Human Reaſon ; or, That a Man is to believe 
nothing but what he can comprehend. Which 


Principle 1 hope by the help of God, with the 


utmoſt Evidence and Demonſtration to over- 
: | throw. 


ſonableneſs 


* Definition the word is only derermin'd to 
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throw. And becauſe in order to this I muſt 
firſt give a direct and profeſs'd Account of Reaſon 
and Faith, beſides an will be ſaid Incidently 
and Occaſionally of them in the Courſe of the 
Treatiſe, whoſe main deſign is fo to aduſt and 
accommodate the Natures and Properties of 
theſe two things together, as to ſhew the Rea- 

of believing the Myſteries of the 
Chriſtian Religion ; thereupon it is that Lintitle 


the whole, 47 Account of Reaſon and Faith, in 
relation to the Myſteries of Cbriſtianity. This is 


the Groſs of what I deſign, the Particulars of 
which will be more diſtinctly laid down and ac- 
counted for in the IE no any F* 


. 0 1 A F. * 


Mbigulty of Words einge one vl 06s 
caſion of Confuſion of Thoughts; who=« 
ever will Diſcourſe clearly and diſtinctly of any 


Subject, muſt in the firſt place fix aad ſettle 
the ſignification of his Terms, in caſe they are 


Ambiguous; that is, if one and the ſame'lerm 


be inoly%d to different Ideas. Incthis caſey De- 


finition of the Name is to go before the Definiti- 
on of the Thing; lb which tWo I con 
ceive the difference to be this, That in a Nom. 


ſuch 


14 An Account of 
ſuch: a certain Idea, whereas in a Real one, 
the Idea it ſelf is open'd and explain'd by ſome 
other Ideas that are ſuppos d to be contain'd and 
involv'd in it. Upon which account it is that 
Nominal Definitions are Arbitrary, and therefore 
inconteſtable, and therefore may be uſed as Prin- 
ciples in Diſcourſe,” as they are in Geometry ; 
whereas Real Definitions are not Arbitrary, but 
muſt be conform'd to the Nature of things, and 
ſo are not to be taken for Principles, whoſe * 
Truth is to be ſappoſed, but for diſputable Pro- 

poſitions, whoſe Truth is to be proοο,õj ui. 

2. Reaſon therefore being an ambiguous word, 
and of various acceptations, before I proceed to 
give an account of the Nature of the thing, it will 
be neceſſary that I define the Name; which will 
alſo be the better defized, if it be firſt diſtinguiſb d. 
Now all Diſtin&tion being a ſort of Diviſion, in 
which, according to the Rules of Logict, the Di- 
{tribution ought to he into the moſt general, and 

molt immediate Members, I ſhall accordingly 
diſtinguiſh of the ſeveral meanings of this word, 
Reaſon, by the ſame meaſure as I would divide 
any whole into its partns. 

3. I conſider, therefore that the moſt general 
diſtribution of Reaſon is into that of the Object 
and that of the Subject; or, to word it more 
Intelligibly, tho? perhaps not altogether ſo Scho- 
laſtically, into that of the Thing, and that of 
the Underſtanding. Reaſon objective, or of the 
Thing, is again very various: Sometimes it is 
taken for Truth, and that both for Truth of the 
Thing, namely the Eſſential relations that are 
| Uh between 
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between Ideas; and for Truth of the Propoſition, 


x vhich is its conformity to thoſe Ideal Relations. 
4 || Thus it is taken the firſt way for the Ideal Rela- 
e tions themſelves, when we inquire whether the 4 
© - Reaſons of Good and-Evil are ab Eterno, meaning 
. by Reaſons the Eſſential Relations or Differences. 
" | Thus again it is taken the ſecond way, for the 
2 agreement or conformity of a Propoſition with 
1 thoſe Eſſential Relations; as when we ſay, This 
9 Senſe and Reaſon; meaning that the Propoſition 
| is true, and conformable to the Nature of things. 
Sometimes again it is taken for the Medium, 


Argument, or Principle whereby a Truth is pro- 
| ved; as when we ſay, Do you prove this by Reaſon. 
or by Authority? Sometimes again for the Rules 
and Meaſures of Reaſoning ; as ſuppoſe I ſhould 
lay, That Reaſon is the fitteſt Stuay for 4 Rational 
Creature, I ſhould be ſuppoſed to mean. thoſe: 
Rules and:Meaſures whereby we ought to rea- 
ſon, and ſo to intend acommendationof Logrck. 
Sometimes again it is taken for Moderation; as 
when we ſay, Ihere is Reaſon in all things. Some- 
times for Right, Equity or Juſtice; the Obſer- 
vation of Which is commonly call'd, Doing 4 
Man Reaſon. It is alſo taken for the End or Mo- 
tive of an Action; as when we ſay, For.mhat 
Reaſon do youPthi or that; in which ſenſe it is uſed 
by dhe Fort, wn id to vole wo 
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4. Come we now to the Conſideration of 
Reaſon, as tis taken ſ#bjedively, the other ge: 2 
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neral part of its diſtinction, in which alſo there 
is ſome variety of Acceptation. For it is ſome- 


times taken for the Act, ſometimes for the Ha- 
bit, and ſometimes for the Natural Power or 
Faculty of Reaſoning. For the Act; as when 
we ſay of a Man aſleep, that he is depriv d of hit 
Reaſon. For the Habit; as when we ſay of a 
Man, that he has loſt his Reaſon, when his Intel- 
lectuals are mightily diſorder'd and impair'd 
by a Diſeaſe. For the Natural Power or Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning; as when we ſay, That Man 
is a Creature indued with Reaſou. Which being 
a Propoſition of Univerſal Truth, and that pro- 
ceeds of Man as Man, muſt neceſſarily be veri- 
fied of every Man, and conſequently muſt not 
be meant of the Act or Habit of Reaſon, (for 
theſe are not at all times in every Man) but of 
the Natural Power or Faculty of it, which is 
not liable to be fuſpended as the Act, nor loſt 
as the Habit, but is Eſſential to the Nature of 


M.,an, that which conſtitutes him what he is, 


and diſtinguiſhes him from other Creatures, 
and conſequently is inſeparable from him, he- 
ther aſleep or awake, whether ſick or well. - / 


5. Reaſon thus conſider'd as it ſtands for a 


Power or Faculty in Human Nature, may be 
taken again either largely or ſtrickly. Large 
ly, for the Power of Thinking or Perception in 
general, whereby a Man is capable of knowing 


or underſtanding any Truth, let it be by what 


means, or in what order or method ſoever. 
Strictly, for the ſame Power proceeding after 
a certain ſpecial manner, and according to a 


peculiar 
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peculiar order and method, namely, from the 
knowledge of one thing to that of another, or 
to the knowledge of What is, as yet, obſcure 
and unknown, by the knowledge of what is 


more clear and better known; concerning 
which a fuller account by and b). 


6. After having thus diſtioguiſh'd, with 


what exactneſs of order I could, the ſeveral Ac- 


ceptations of the word Reaſon, I ſhall in the next 
place define in which of theſe Senſes I now uſe it. 


By Reaſon then in this place, I intend not Rea- 


ſon of the Object, but that of the Subject; and 
that not as to the Act or Habit, but as to the 
Natural Power or Faculty of Reaſoning And 
that again not as it is taken ſtrictly, as it uſes a 
certain particular proceſs in its operation, but as 
it is taken more at large for the power of per- 
ceiving or knowing in general. According to 
which Senſe Reaſon is here the ſame with Under. 
ſtanding. And ſo it is often uſed ; as when we 
ſay, The Reaſon of a Man Teaches him this or that; 


meaning his Underſtandiog at large, or the ge- 


neral Power whereby he underſtands. For if 


Science, Which ſtrictly taken is that particular 
kind of Knowledge which is acquired by De- 
monſtration, he yet often uſed more largely for 
Knowledge in general, why may not Reaſon, 


the great Principle and Faculty of Science, which 


ſtritly taken ſignifies a Power of Knowing by 
ſuch a certain way and in ſuch a certain man- 
ner of proceeding,. be taken as well in a greater 
latitude, for the Power of Knowing or Under- 


ſtanding in general? 
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7. And the Nature of the Subject and Queſtion 
now under Conſideration requires that it ſhould 
be thus uſed here. For when *tis inquired whe- 
ther there be any thing in Religion above Rea- 
ſon, the meaning certainly can he no other than 
whether there be any thing which ſurpaſſes the 

Power and Capacity of a Man's Underſtanding 
to comprehend or account for? And he that 
ſays there is nothing in Religion above Reaſon, 
is ſuppoſed to mean, that there is nothing in it 
beyond the comprehenfion of a Man's Natural 
Underſtanding, nothing but what he can pro- 
found and fathom. And fo alfo he that ſays, 
that there are Myſteries in Chriſtianity, or 
things above our Reaſon, muſt be preſum'd to 
mean, that there are ReveaPd Truths that fo 


far exceed the meaſure of our Intellectual Facul- 


ties, and are of a ſize ſo diſproportionate to our 
Minds, that with all the force and penetration 
, of Spirit, and the utmoſt application of 


Thought, we cannot poſſibly comprehend 
them, be our method of proceeding. what it 
will. I do not intend by this to ſtate the Que- 
ſtion (which ſhall be done more fully in its due 


place) but only to give an account of one of its 
Terms, and to ſhew that by Reaſon I both do 
and ſhould here mean, A Man's Natural Power 
of Knowing or Underſtanding in general. In 
which uſe of the word, ?*tis no ſmall Authority 
to me that the Excellent and moſt Accurate Au- 
thor of L' Art de Peuſer, defines Logick to be an 
Art of well conducting ones Reaſon in the 
| knowledge of things: Where by Reaſon tis 
plain he muſt mean the ſame as Vnderſtanding. 
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8. What this Power or Principle of Under- 
ſtanding is in its ſelf, or in its own Nature 


and Eſſence, I do not pretend to know, as nor 


having any clear Idea of my own Soul, and 
indeed as not knowing my ſelf at all by Idea, 
but only by a confuſe Sentiment of internal Con- 
ſciouſneſs. 


J ſhall not ſet my ſelf to conſider whether the 


diſtin& from the Soul, or only the Soul it ſelf act · 
ing aſter a certain manner, this being almoſt as 
obſcure as the other; and I care not to employ 
either my own Thoughts, or my Reader's, up- 
on things whereof I have not any clear Concep- 
tion. All that I ſhall therefore further treat of 


concerning the Underftanding'(for ſo I now call 


our Reaſon): ſhall be With reſpect to its Operati- 
ons, by which the Nature of it is beſt known, 
and whereof we are not only Conſcious by way 
of Sentiment, but have alſo, or at leaſt by ſelf- 
reflection may have, ſome Notion and Con- 


ception by way of Iden. 


9. Now theſe are ordinarily ſuppoſed to be 
three, 4pprehenſion, Judgment and Diſcourſe: By 
Apprehenſion, meaniog the ſimple: view or per- 
ception of a thing; by Judgment, the joining or 
ſeparating of Ideas by Affirmation or Negation; 
by Diſcom ſe, the collecting of one thing from 
another. And upon this threefold ground our 
Syſtems of Logick have for a great while pro- 
ceeded with great Agreement. But as Au- 
thentick as Time and Conſent have made this 


And therefore I ſhall not go about 
to examin what it is. For the ſame reaſon alfo 


be any Power or Faculty really 


Diviſion, I cannot think it right, when I com- 


C 2 pare 
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pare it with what by ſelf. reflection I find to paſs 
within my own Mind. For ſuppoſing it were 
true as to the matter of it; that is, I mean, 
that Judgment and Diſcourſe did really belong 
to the Underſtanding (which yet the Philoſo- 
phers of the Carteſian way will by no means al- 
low) yet the Form of it muſt needs be very un- 
artificial and inaccurate. For Truth being the 
general Object of the Underſtanding, and there 
being nothing in Truth but Ideas and the Re- 
lation that is between them, tis impoſſible 
there ſhould be any more operations of the Un- 
derſtand ing than Perception and Judgment; Per- 
ception as to the Ideas themſelves, and Fudg- 
ment as to their Relation. Which Judgment 
?tis true may be either Immediate or Mediate; 
Immediate when the Relations of Ideas are 
judg'd of by the very Ideas themſelves, or Me- 
diate when they are judg'd of by the help and 
means of ſome other Idea, but then all this is 
but Judgment ſtill, tho? in two different ways, 
the difference between them being the ſame as 
between judging of a thing under the Formality 
of a Propoſition, and judging of the ſame thing 
under the Formality of a Concluſion. Theſe 
indeed are different ways of judging, but ſtill 
they are both but Judgments, and one as much 
as the other. So that in reality that which theſe 
Men call Diſcourſe is but a ſpecies of Judgment; 
and if for that reaſon they will conſider it as 
diſtinct from Judgment and make it a third 
Operation, they might as well have put in the 
other /peczes too (Judgment Immediate) and - 
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made a fourth. But then this is againſt the 


great Fundamental Law of Diviſion, which re- 


quires that one of the Members ought not to be 


ſo included in the other, as that the other may 
be affirm'd of it. Which is plainly the Caſe 
here, this being ſuch a kind of Diviſion, as if 
one ſhould divide a Living Creature into a 
Plant, an Animal and a Man, and that becauſe 
Diſcourſe is as much a Species of Judgment as 
Man is of Animal. And herein (tho? the mat- 
ter be ſo cleat that I need it not) yet I happen 
to have the Authority of a conſiderable Philoſo- 
pher on my fide, Monſieur Derodon, who in 
theſe few words expreſſes his Senſe full and 
home to this purpoſe; * [he third Operation of the 
Mind, ſays he, is commonly call'4 Diſcourſe, but is 
properly the Judgment of the Conſequent, as inferr*d 
from the Judgment of the Antecudent. 

10. By this it is evident, that ſuppoſing the 
matter of this Diviſion never ſo true, that is, 
that Judgment and Diſcourſe do appertain to 
the Underſtanding, yet the Form of it is wrong; 
Diſcourſe, which is here made a third inember 
of the Diviſion, being contain'd under Judg- 
ment, which is the ſecond, as the Species of ir. 
But neither is the matter of it true. For Judg- 
ment and Diſcourſe, or to ſpeak more accurate- 
ly, Judgment, whether immediate or mediate, 
does indeed not belong to the Underſtanding, 
but (as will by and by appear) to the Will. 


There is but one general Operation that belongs 
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to the Underſtanding, and that 1s Perception. 
For as I {aid before, Truth being the general 
Object of the Underſtanding, and there being 
nothing in Truth but Ideas and their Relations, 
all thar the Underſtanding can here have to 
do will be only to perceive theſe Ideas, and the 
ſeveral Relations that are between them. For 


when this is done, then is a thing ſufficiently 


underſtood, to underſtand a thing being no 
more than to perceive 1ts Ideas, and how they 
ſtand related to one another. Here is the 
whole compaſs and full extent of the Under- 
ſtanding, and all that we can poſſibly conceive 
by it; and he that perceives Ideas and their 
Relations, underſtands as much of them as is 
to be underſtood. Whereby it is evident, that 
Perception is the only operation of the Under- 
ſtanding, and that it can have no other. Tis 
true indeed there is variety in this Perception, 
it being either Simple or Complex; Simple of 
the Ideas themſelves, and Complex of their 
Relations; which latter again is either Immedi- 
ate or Mediate, (as was ſaid before of Juag- 
ment) but ſtill *tis all but Perception, tho? diffe- 


rently modified; which cherefore I conclude to 


be the only Operation that properly belongs to 
the Underſtanding, RO f 90 
11. But now if all that of right belongs to 


the Underſtanding be Perception, thenꝰ tis moſt 


certain that Judgment cannot belong to the 
Underſtanding, and that becauſe Judgment is 
not Perception. For we are ſaid to judge as 
We perceive, and ſome are ſo much in 1 

N that 


Rea ſon and Faith, _—_— 3 
that they will judge before they perceive, which 
plainly ſhews them to' be two different things. 
| And that they are ſo this one Argument well 
conſider'd is a Demonſtration, that. Judgment 
is a fallible thing, that may be true or falſe as 
it happens ; whereas Perception is always true, 
it being à Contradiction that it Thould be 
otherwiſe: For What a Man does not truly 
perceive he does not perceive at all. I con- 
clude therefore that Judgment is not Perception; 
and ſince Perception is (as has been ſhewn) the 
only operation of the. Underſtanding, I con- 
clude again that Judgment does not belong to 
the Underſtanding. It muſt therefore 7 55 
to the Will, which is the proper ſeat bot 
of Judgment and of Error too. And 
it is nothing elſe but the Will's conſenting 
to and Ren te eee that 
are made by tlie nder anding. Which agrees 
well with thoſe weighty and very fruitful Max- 
ims, * That the Will is the Subject and Princi- 
ple of all Error as well as Sin (which indeed 
* ought to be voluntary to make it 05755 
That *tis in our Power to avoid Error by ſuf- 
pending our Judgment till the Evidence be 
* clear, tho? *tis not in our Power to avoid 
Ignorance or Non-Perception of many things 
© by reaſon of the limitedneſs of our Faculties. 
* That the fault of thoſe that err is, that their 
* Wills run before their Underſtandings, that 
© they judge and pronounce before they per- 
ceive, or of things whereof they have really 
no Perception, which indeed is a great fault, 
; c 
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and the cauſe of all our diſorders. That we 
are accountable for our Judgments as well as 
for any of qur other Actions. And laſtly, 
That God is not the Cauſe of any of our Er- 

rors, which with reſpect to him are only Ne- 
gations, occaſioned only by his not having gi- 
ven us larger Capacities; but with reſpeQ to 
our ſelves are Privations, proceeding from the 

ill uſe we make of thoſe Natural Capacitics 
he has indued us with.? All which great 
and momentous Truths are grounded upon the 
very Principle now. laid down, (which by this 
may appear to be ſomething, more than a Curi- 
oſity) That Judgment however commonly aſ- 


cribed to the Underſtanding, does yet really be- 
long to the Will, and not to the Underſtanding, 
whoſe operations are all terminated within the 
limits of Perception. So well do theſe things 


cohere together, and ſo aptly does one Truth 
Fang and depend upon another. 


» r 
* 


* 


12, But as right as I think this Account of 


the matter to be, yet conſidering what an inno- 


vation it is from the Scholaſtic Meaſures, and 
how like a Paradox it looks, I think a little 


Countenance from Authority may do well to 


counterpoiſe the Prejudice of Singularity. And 


becauſe this is a greater Innovation than the 
precedent one, I ſhall back it with an Authority 
proportionably greater than what was uſed up- 
on the other occaſion. ** It may be well concluded 


from 'what has been ſaid (ſays a Modern Writer, 


* x, 
* 


— 
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and whom I think I may venture to call a 
Philoſopher) that the Underſtanding never judges, 
ſince it only perceives, or ſince Judgments and even 
Reaſonings, with reſpect to the Underſtanding, are 
only pure Perceptions, That "tis the Will alone 
which traly judges in acquieſcing in that which the 
Underſtanding repreſents to it, and in voluntarily 
repoſing it ſelf therein. And that alſo "tis that 4- 
lone which leads us into Error, Again; I ſay then 


that there is no other difference on the part of the © 


Underſtanding between a ſimple Perception, Judg- 
ment and - Diſcourſe, but that the Underſtanding 
perceives a ſimple thing without any relation to any 
thing whatſoever, by a ſimple Perception. That it 
perceives the Relations between two or more things 
in Judgment. And that in fine, it perceives the 
Relations that are between the Relations of things 
in Diſconrſe.. So that all the Oper lone the Un- 
derſtanding are no other than pare PercepRions. All 
which he further explains and confirms by an 
Illuſtration taken from Numbers, with ſome 
other very conſiderable Reflections upon it; 
which for brevity's ſake I leave the curious 
Reader to conſult in order to his better Satis- 
Dll, — 
13. To this Account of this moſt excellent 
Perſon I fully agree as to the ſubſtance and 
matter of it, only would by his leave make 
ſome little Alteration in the Form of it ; con- 
cerning which he had no occaſion to be ſollici- 
tous, as not deſigning a formal and exact di: 
viſion of the Operations of the Underſtanding; 
but only to ſhew that they were all go _ 


.* 
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than pure Perceptions. And ſo far his 
repreſentation of the Matter is right, and ſo, 
I ſuppoſe, will the Form of ir be too if it run 
thus. The only operation of the Underſtand- 
ing is Perception : Which Perception is either 
Simple or Complex. Simple of the Ideas 
themſelves, and Complex of their Relations. 
Which Complex Perception is again twofold, 
Immediate or Mediate. Immediate when 
the Relations of Ideas are perceiv'd by the 
Ae and collation of the very Ideas them- 
Ives whole Relations they are; Mediate 
when thoſe Relations are perceiv'd by the help 
or mediation of ſome third Idea, made uſe of 
as a common meaſure of comparing thoſe I- 
deas which could not be fo collated together 
as to have their Relations perceiv'd by them- 
ſelves. And in this, I think, we have a right 
Account of the Operations of the Underſtand- 
1595 both as to Matter and Form; the know- 
ledge of which, conſidering how much Spirit 
is above Bod), though it were only a piece of 
Speculation and Curioſity, 1 ſhould think of 
greater worth and conſideration than that of 
the Properties of Lines and Figures, Or any of 
the Phenomena's of Nature. © _ 
14. This Complex Perception, or the Per- 
ception of the Relations that are between J- 
deas, I take to be the ſame with what we 
commonly call Kow/edge: Which is uſually 
defined by an evident Aſſent, but I think not 
rightly. For an evident Aſſent is the ſame 
as an Aſſent upon Evidence; that is, an _ 
ent 
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ſent to an evident thing, or to a thing where- 
of we have an evident Perception. But now 
Perception and Aﬀent are two things, (the 
former being the ground of the latter) and tis 
in the Perception, not in the Aſſent, that Know- 
ledge properly conſiſts, For Know! is 
moſt certainly an Act of the Underftanding ; 
and it was ſhewn before, that the only Ope- 
ration of that is Perceprion. As for Aﬀent, 
that will be found. to belong to another Prin- 
ciple. For Aſſent is no other than an Afirma- 
tive Judgment; (for then a Man is ſaid to af. 
ſent to a thing when he judges it to be ſo or 
ſo, and then 'to- diſſent when he judges it not 
to be ſo); and Judgment, as was ſhewn be- 
fore, belongs to the Will. Nor is it any thing 
to the contrary that we neceſſarily aſſent to 
whatſoever we clearly perceive. This net- 
ther proves Aſſent and Perception to he one 
and the ſame, nor that Aﬀent does not belong 
to the Will, but only that the Will neceſſari- 
ly follows, and cannot poſſibly reſiſt the clear 
Light of the Underſtanding; which is a great 
Truth, but no Objection. Aﬀent therefore is 
always voluntary, tho? not always free; and 
whether voluntary or free is a plain Act of 
the Will imbracing and acquieſcing in what 
is repreſented to it by the Underftanding. 
And therefore though we do always aſſent 
to what we evidently perceive, yet Know- 
ledge does not conſiſt in the Aſſent, but in 
the Perception, which is the ground of that 
Aſſent. | . 
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15. For, to puſh the matter a little further, 


though Aſſent neceſſarily follows upon clear 
Perception, and cannot be ſeparated from it, 
yet ſure we may uſe Abſtraction here, and con- 


ſider Perception without conſidering Aſſent, 


the Idea of the one not including the Idea of 


the other. But now I would fain know whe- 


ther he that clearly perceives the Relations of 
things one to another, may not be truly ſaid 
to underſtand or know thoſe things? Or whe- 
ther there be any thing further requiſite to the 
uvnderſtanding or knowledge of a thing after 


a full and clear perception of it? If not, (as I 
think no Man that conſiders What he ſpeaks 
will ſay that there is) then Knowledge is ſup- 
poſed to be in its compleat and perfect act of 
beiog by Perception alone, and that before 
any Aſſent be given ; - which Aſſent therefore 


o 
I 


cannot go to the making up of its Nature, 


fince it was ſuppoſed to be compleat without 
it. To which I add, That let our Aſſent be 
join'd with never ſo much Evidence, ſtill we 


are ſaid to afſent becauſe we know, and to 
What we know. So that our Knowledge is 


here preſuppoſed to our Aſſent, and conſe- 
quently is in order of Nature at leaſt before 
it, and therefore cannot conſiſt in it. I con- 
clude therefore that Knowledge is not evident 


Aiſent, but Perception, particularly that Per- 


ception which I call Complex, the perception 
of the Relations that are between Ideas, whe- 
ther as to Agreement or Diſagreement. Which, 


1 


2 
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I think, till we can meet with a better, may 
ſerve for a tolerable Definition of Knowledge. 
156. But now whereas this Complex Per- 
| ception (as was noted above) 1s either Imme- 
diate or Mediate; hence it is that our Know- 
ledge alſo admits of the ſame diviſion, being 
either Immediate or Mediate, or if you pleaſe, 
Intuitive or Demonſtrative. Between which 
two the difference uſually made is, that in In- 
tuitive Knowledge we have an intire and 
ſimultaneous view of things, and ſee all at once; 
whereas in Demonſtrative Knowledge our 
proſpect opens by degrees, and we proceed 
ſtep by ſtep, advancing from the knowledge 
of one thing to that of another. This account 
indeed is true, but not explicit enough to make 
it clear: For *tis Characterizing from the ef- 
fect only, and does not explain how our view 
in Intuitive Knowledge comes to be ſo intire, 
and in Demonſtrative ſo gradual and pro- 
greſſive. This therefore muſt be deduced 
higher, and explained by a more diſtinct Prin- 
ciple. And 1 think we ſhall diſtinguiſh them 
more clearly and exactly by ſaying, That I- 
tuitive Knowledge is when we perceive the a- 
greement or diſagreement of one Idea with 
another immediately and by themſelves, with- 
out the mediation or intervention of any other 
Idea. Demonſtrative, when this agreement or 
diſagreement is perceiv'd not immediately, by 
comparing the Ideas with themſelves, hut 
mediately, by comparing them with a third; 
that is, when we perceive them to agree or diſ- 
=. e agree 
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agree with themſelves, as we find them to do 
ſo. with ſome third Idea, which we are often- 
times forced to make uſe of as a common mea- 
ſure, becauſe we: cannot always, by reaſon of 
the narrowneſs of our Faculties, ſo collate and 
confront our other Ideas together, as to ſee 
whether: they agree or no by their mere com- 
pariſon. 4 


17. This Demonſtrative Knowledge is what 


in the Schools is call'd Science, concerning 


which great ſtir is made, and variety of De- 
finitions given, but which by the meaſures 


already laid down, appears to be nothing elſe 
but a Mediate Perception, or the perception of 
the Relations of Ideas by the mediation: of 
ſome other Idea. This other Idea is what we 
uſually call a Medium or Proof, becauſe it is 
the common meaſure whereby our Ideas are 
compared, and the Relations between them 
perceiv'd. And tis the form and proceſs of the 
Underſtanding uſing this middle Idea as a mea- 
ſure whereby to perceive the agreement or diſ- 
agreement of the others, according as they a- 
gree or diſagree with this, that 1 would call 
Reaſoning, which is not the very fame with 
Science, but the way and method to it. For 
we are ſaid to reaſon in order to know, and 


Science is the effect of Demonſtration, accord- 


ing to that known ſaying in Logic, Demonſtra- 
tio eff Syllagiſmus ſcientiam pariens. 5 

18. If this Account of oy be not clear 
enough to make it intelligible in it ſelf, or to 
diſtinguiſh it from Science, I would further ex- 


plain 
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lain it thus, by ſaying: that Reaſoning (as 1 
1 conſider it 1 Se to the Under» 
ſanding) is nothing elſe but the ſucceffive Per- 
| ception of each of the extream Ideas with the 
middle one, in order to perceive the union 
that is between them by the union that they 
have with the middle Idea. As for Example: 
I am to perceive that Space is Body ; and not. 
being able. to. perceive this by the immediate 
inſpection of theſe two Ideas, I call in a third 
to my aſſiſtance, and proceed to the percepti- 
on of it thus: Whatever is extended is Body; 
Space is extended, therefore, Space is Body. 
Here tis plain that I perceive the union of the 
two extream Ideas Space and Body, by the ſuc- 
ceſſive Perception of the union that each of 
them have with the middle Idea, extended. 
Now the very Perception it ſelf of the union 
of the twWo extream Ideas, Space and Body, by 
the mediation of the third and middle one, is 
what I would call Science: For 'tis in the For- 
mality of this Mediate Perception that I am 
ſaid to nom that Space is Body. But the ſuc- 
ceſſive Perception that I have of the union of 
each of theſe two extream Ideas with the mid» 
dle Idea in order to perceive the union they 
have among themſelves, is what I would call 
Reaſoning. Which certainly cannot be the very 
Perception of the concluſion it ſelf (for that 
would confound. it with Science) and yet muſt 
be Perception too, (or elſe it would not belong 
to the Underſtanding), and therefore can be 
no other than this ſucceſſive Perception 15 
e | TR 1 
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ſpeak of. Whereby it may appear that the 
Reaſoning here ſpecified is not only diſtinct 
from Science, bur alſo from that . 
which conſiſts in illative Affirmations and 
Negations, and ſo is a Species of Judgment, 
and accordingly belongs to the Will, not to 
the Underſtanding, as was both remark'd and 
accounted for before. C 
19. Thoſe things which are known or per- 
ceiv'd by Intuitive Knowledge we call Princi- 
ples, and thoſe things which are perceiv'd by 
Demonſtrative Knowledge we call Concluſions : 
Which though equally certain (becauſe the Ob- 
jects of Knowledge) are yet not ſo clear as 
Principles, which ſerve indeed to the demon - 
ſtration of other things, but need none them- 
ſelves, as being viſible by their own Light, 
and ſometimes are ſo evident that they are not 
ſo much as capable of any, but are ſtrictly in- 
demonſtrable, there being nothing more clear 
than themſelves whereby they may receive 
further Evidence. We ſay of ſuch Propoſiti- 
ons, That they are as clear as the Light; and 
there is more aptneſs in the compariſon than 
all that uſe it, I believe, are aware of. For 
Light is feen immediately and by it ſelf, and 
not by the mediation of any thing elſe ; where- 
as all other things are ſeen by Light. The 
Light that is thus feen by it ſelf anſwers to 
Principles, and thoſe other things which are 
ſeen by Light anſwer to Concluſions. And the 
reſemblance holds as we” on the part of the 
Act as of the Object: For the firſt of theſe 
My Tens,” 7 = 
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ways of ſeeing anſwers to Intuition, and the laſt 
to Demonſtration. So ſurpriſing is the agree- 
ment between Viſion and Knowledge, and ſo 
ſtrange and wonderful the proportion in this as 
well as in ſome other things between the Sen- 
ſible and the Intellectual World.. 
20. Intuition is by far the malt perſect and 
excellent way of Knowledge, as being more 
lear, more ſimple, and more intire. More 
lar, for here we have all Light without any p 
mixture of Darkneſs, whereas in the other there 
is one dark ſide. More ſimple, ' for here the . 
lind perceives the Truth by one ſingle View, 
yhereas in the other it is fain to multiply its Per- 
eption. More intire, for here again we have 
the proſpect lying altogether before us in its 
full and whole extent, whereas in the other it 
opens gradually and ſucceſſively, the Light 
ſtealing in upon us more and more as we go 
arther and further, as it does upon Men that 
ravel toward the Eaſt. To which may be fur- 
her added, that Iatuitive Knowledge ſuppoſes 
and proceeds from perfection of the Underſtand- 
ng, whoſe Perceptive Faculty is hereby argued 
o be very bright and clear. For it 9 5 hs a 
ery clear Perception to perceive the Relations 
df Ideas by the very Ideas themfelves. Where- 
as Demonſtrative Knowledge, and the neceſſity 
of Reaſoning in order to it, is founded upon 
he narrowneſs of our Intellectual Capacities, 
hich not being able to perceive the Truth or 
Falſhood of a Propoſition by the fingle collation 
of the two Ideas that compoſe it, are fain to 
D make 
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make ufe of a third as a common meafure be- 
tween them; and ſo from the conſideration of 
ſomething more clear and better known, to 
proceed in the ſearch of what is more obſcure 
and leſs known,. Accordingly we attribute the 
way of Intuition to the moſt Perfect Beings, 
God and Angels. Though as to Angels, I 
make no great doubt but that in the Conſidera- 
tion of very compounded Queſtions, and ſuch 
as include a multiplicity of Relations, they are 
fain to uſe Reaſoning as well as we (as in the 
more ſimple ones We uſe Intuition as well as 
they) though perhaps aſter a much more perfect 
manner, and by ſuch compendious and facilita- 
ting Rules as we know nothing of. And as 
they may be ſuppoſed when they do reaſon, to 
reaſon better and more expeditely than we, ſo 
with equal probability it may be preſum'd, con- 
ſidering the great diſproportion of Natures and 
States between us, that they uſe Intuition in 
very many things wherein we are forc'd to have 
i ]o· ww ethic 
21. Hereafter indeed when, as the Scrip. 
ture tells us, all that is imperfect about us ſhall 
be done away, and we ſhall be l not 
only like but equal to the Angels, we ſhall be 
able to ſee (tis to be hoped) by Intuition too; 
and that many things which we here not only 
were ignorant of, but thought impoſlible; 
things that were not only above our Reaſon 
but, as we thought, contrary to it. We ſha 
not only be able to reaſon better than we do 
now, but {hall in moſt things not ſtand in =_ 
| * 
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of any Reaſoning at all, but ſhall w ith one ſim- 
ple View glance over and througttttic Relations 
of Ideas, and fo have an intire proſpect of the 
fair Field of Truth. But at preſent we muſt 
travel it over, and that with many a weary ſtep, 
there being but very few things that we know 
by Intuition, no more than 0 give us a taſte 
of the great Privilege of Heaven, and to in- 
courage both our Deſires and bur Hopes of that 
perfect State, when we ſhall be ſo far from 
needing any Logick to direct us in our reaſon- 
ing, that we ſhall have (in compariſon); but 
little need or uſe æven of Reaſon it ſelf. Nut in 
this preſent State of our Non - age and Infirmity 
our Neceſſity of it is very great. For bur Intuiti- 
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on is; ſor ſhort-Hghted9rand: reaches ſaverylittle 
a way; that, as, it we knew no more thaũ hat 
. ve can by this means attain to the Compaſs of 
d our Knowledge would hie ſo bery ſcunty, that 
n 


we ſhould not have neir-light>enovgh to diret᷑t 
us in our journey thro” the World. So if we 
would know more, and ſee to a further diſtance 
from us, we muſt aſfiſt our feeble Eye by the 
Advantage of a Glas. Now: Reaſon: is this 


Li Glaſs; Naturally indeed a very good Proſpective, 
but which Logic, and eſpecially Agebra, has + 
improved into a Teleſcope. But yet ſtill tis but 
an Artificial way of ſeeing, and all Art ſuppoſes 
and argues a Defect in Nature. And tho? it be 
7 a great help, yet we know *tis no very great 


Commendation to a Man's Eye ſight to ſee with 
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22. And why then are we Proud? And why 
proud of that which ſhould rather deject us, 
and make us Humble, of our Imperfections and 
our Defects? Our Natural Reaſon is a Mark off 
our Limitation as Creatures, and our Artificial 

one of our Infirmity as Men, and both together 
give us but little Light, and help us to ſee hut a 
very little way off, and that after the moſt im. 
perfect and defeftive Manner, ſuch as upbraids 
our Ignorance at the very ſame time that it in. 
creaſes our Knowledge, our Reaſon not fo much 
inlightening, as betraying the Darkneſs of our 
Underſtandings. Some few things indeed we 
Know as Angels do, by: Intaition (or elſe we 
could not ſo much as reaſon like Men) but ſtil 
the main Fund of our Knowledge lies in the Ra. 
tional and Demonſtrative kind, and we are fain 
to uſe Clues and Chains to eonduct our Thoughts 
through the infinite Mazes and Labyrinths of 
Truth, to proceed in a Train from one thing to 
another, to walk ſtep by ſtep, and feel out oui 
way with warineſs and Caution like Men that 
go in the Dark. And ſuch indeed is our ſtate 
in this Body and in this World. Tis now 2 
kind of Night with us, as having for the mol! 
part only the Leſſer Light, Resſon, for our Di- 
rection. As for the Greater, Intuition, we have 
little more of that than of the refracted Beams 
of the Sun a little before its riſing, and after its 
ſetting, enough to make a Twilight, a Mixture 
of Light and Darkneſs, but ſuch a Mixture « 
is very unequal, Darkneſs making the far greater 
part of the Compoſition. - And is not this Con: 
ſideratiol 


cerning which in the following Chapter. 


* 
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ſideration ſufficient (if there were nothing elſe) 
to take down our Pride, and inſpire us with a 
Sentiment of the profoundeſt Humility and Self- 
dejection. If not, let us Conſider that even 
this Leſſer Light that is to govern our preſent 
Night and Darkneſs, does oftentimes fail us, | 
and ſuffer an Eclipſe. © Let us Conſider that we 2 


have a darker fide yet, and are ſubject to a much 


lower Diſpenſation. There being many things, 
and thoſe of the higheſt Nature, and greateſt 
importance, wherein our Reaſon is utterly at a 
loſs, and cannot help us out, and with reſpect 
to which being deſtitute of Sight, we muſt be 
Content to Walk altogether by Faith. Con- 
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NVAithitis a Term of great Ambiguity as 

well as Reaſon, but not to inſiſt upon 
the ſeveral Acceptations of it as it is uſed either 
in Divine or in Human Writings, I ſhall only 
define in what Senſe I here take it, and then 
proceed to ſuch Conſiderations upon it as may 
ſerve to lay open its Nature ſo far as is requiſite 
to the preſent Deſign. fx? 

2. ] do not take Faith here for the Object of 
Faith, but for the Act or Habit of Faith, and 
that not Ethically conſider'd, as it denotes the 
Moral Vertues of Veracity, Fidelity, Honeſty il 
and the like, but Logically, as it ſigniſies a certain 
Aſſent, Judgment or Perſuaſion of the Mind, 
particularly that which is founded upon Teſti- 
mony or Authority. So that the Generical and 
Common Part of Faith is Aſſent, wherein it 
agrees with ſome other Acts of the Mind, and 
the more ſpecial and peculiar part that limits 
and Contracts the General, and whereby the 
whole is differenc'd and diſtinguiſh'd, is the 
Motive and Ground of this Aſſent. Tis if ſeems 
an Aſſent grounded not upon the internal Reaſon 
and Evidence of the thing, but upon the bare 
Teſtimony and Authority of the Speaker. y 

TT 3. For 
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3. For I conſider that there are two general 
grounds of Aﬀent, Reaſon and Authority, That 
is, we aſſent to a thing either becauſe we have 
ſome Perception or Knowledge of it our ſelves, 
or becauſe its Truth is declared to us by another 
upon whoſe Knowledge and Veracity we think 
we may ſafely depend. If the Reaſon or Evi- 


| dence of the thing be imperfe& and incomplete, 


that is, if we perceive only in part, then we 
yield a partial and imperfect Aﬀent, mix'd 
with ſome Fear or Suſpicion of the Contrary, 
which is what we call Opinion. But if the Evi- 
dence be full and perfect, then we yield a firm 
and moſt aſſured Aſſent, which is generally 
diſtinguiſhd from the other by the Name of 
Rpowleage, ' which according to the common 
Notion and Definition of it is an Evident Aſſent. 
But it was ſhewn before that Knowledge does 
not Formally Conſiſt in the Aſſent, but in the 
perception which is the Ground of the Aſſent. 
And indeed how is it poſſible it ſhould conſiſt 
in any thing elſe ? For (to give yu a further 
Confirmation to what has been already offer'd 
upon this Occaſion) let Aſſent be never ſo evi- 
dent, the evidence lies in the Perception, not in 
the Aſſent, which of it ſelf is a blind dark Act 
of the Mind, and can be ſaid no otherwiſe to be 
Evident, than as 'tis an Aſſent to an evident 
thing, that is, to what we perceive. But now 
Perception and Aſſent are not only two things, 
but ſuch as belong alſo to two different and di- 


ſtinct Faculties, and therefore can never join to- 


gether to make up Kyowleage, which is an Act 
: D 34 only 
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only of one. And indeed to fpeak the truth, 
Evident Aſſent (as tis here applied) ſeems to 
me. 4 mere jumble of Words confuſely uniting 
together in one Idea, Operations that belong to 
diſtinct, Faculties, one belonging to the Will 
and the other to the Underſtanding. And how 
the reſult of this heterogeneous Compoſition 
{ſhould be Knowledge, I mult confeſs to be indeed 
a Myſtery above my Comprehenſion. And be- 
fides, after A, an Evident aſſent when reſolv'd 
into more words will amount to the ſame as an 
Aſſent to what we know, and would it not be 
a Notable Definition of Knowledge, to ſay, 
that it is an Aſſent to what we know? * 
4. If then Knowledge be not an Evident 4. 
ſent, and indeed as to the Formality of it has no- 
thing of Aſſent in it, as conſiſting purely and 
wholly in Perception, tis plain that this aſſent 
to an evident thing ought not to be call'd Kxow- 
ledge, For *tis neceſſary that the ſeveral Species 
of Aſſent ſhould all have the general Nature of 
Aſſent in them, and conſequently this being a 
certain Species of Aſſent muſt partake of the 
nature of Aſſent in general, which it cannot do 
if it be Rxomleage, for that were to paſs over into 
another Kind, Knowledge not being Aſſent, 
but Perception. ?Tis therefore moſt clear and 
evident that our Common Sy ſtems have here al- 
ſo gone upon a wrong ground, and that Know- 
ledge ought not to be put into the Number of 
the Three Aﬀents (which are uſually reckon'd 
to be Faith, Opinion and Sciexce) ſince the Aſſent 
whoſe ground is full Evidence, and which is * 
THe 8 "s« only 


only one that may pretend and is commonly 


preſumed to be Knowledge, is moſt apparently 
not ſo, as differing from it no leſs than in the 


whole Kind.  _ | | 
F. If then it be demanded by what Name 
I would diſtinguiſh this Second Aﬀent to a 


thing when the Evidence is full and complete 


from the former wherein the Evidence is ſup- 
poſed not to be ſo perfect, I anſwer that indeed 
(ſo little have theſe things been Conſider'd as 


they ought). there is no proper Name, that I 


know of, for it. When we aſſent to a thing 
of incomplete Evidence we call it Opinion, and 


when we aſſent to a thing whoſe Evidence is 
complete this has been uſually calPd Knowledge, 
but certainly with the utmoſt impropriety, 


knowledge, as appears, being quite another 
thing. But by what name to call it, or how 
to diſtinguiſh it, I profeſs I know not. Not 
for want of real difference and diſtinction in 
the thing (for my Thought of it is very diſtin) 
but merely becauſe we want a word for it. 


A s we do in like manner for. Aﬀent upon Rea - 


ſon in general to diſtinguiſh it from Aſſent upon 
Authority in general. For as Aſſent upon Au- 
thority in general Abſtracting from Human ar 
Divine is calPd Faith, ſo alſo Aſſent upon Rea- 


ſon in general 1 of 5 or 
omewhat, if one 


incomplete ſhould be call 


could tell what, as every generical Idea ought 
to be diſtinguiſh'd by a generical Name. But 
ſince our Language affords not any one word 
that will ſerve to either of theſe purpoſes yy 
9 | mu 
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muſt be content with the Definitio inſtead of the 
Definitum, and expreſs things at large, by fay- 
ing Aſſent upon Reaſon or Evidence, and Af- 
{ent upon ſuch Evidence as is full and complete, 
which is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from Aſſent 
upon evidence incomplete, though we have no 
one proper word for this as we have for the o- 
ther, which is fitly calld Opinion, whereby 
we denote the imperfection both of the Evi- 
gence ang of the Aflene., 3 
6. But now if the Aſſent be aot grounded 
upon any internal Reaſon or Evidence of the 
thing at all, but only upon Teſtimony or Au- 
thority, then we call it Faith. Which appears 
to be an Aſſent of a quite different Nature 
from the other two, For they both agree in 
the general Nature of Aſſent upon Evidence, 
and differ only as the Evidence differs, and that 
is gradually, as complete differs from incom- 
plete. But Faith differs from them both in the 
whole Kind, as having no Evidence at all, but 
only Authority for its Ground. And thus we 
have here a Threefold Aſſent, (though not ſuch 
as is taught us in the Schools) the Account of 
which in ſhort proceeds thus. All Aſſent in ge- 
neral is either upon Reaſon or Authority. If 
the Reaſon be incomplete then *tis Opinion. If 
complete, then 'tis another kind of Aſſent for 
which as yet there wants a Name, as alſo there 
does for Aſſent upon Reaſon in General. But 
if the Aſſent be upon Authority only, then tis 
Faith, T | 

7. Now 
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7. Now this Authority may be either of 
God or of Man. If the Authority-whereupon 
our Aſſent is grounded be of Man, then the 
Aſſent that is ſo grounded is Human Faith. If 
of God, thenꝰtis Divine Faith. Between which 
tqo there is this in Common, that they both 
proceed not upon the internal Light and Evi- 
dence of the thing but upon Authority, and ſo 
agree in the general Nature of Faith, only as 
the Authority differs ſo the Faith alſo varies, 
and Human Authority 3 from Divine 
juſt as much as Fallible differs from Infallible, 
the ſame in proportion will alſo be the Difference 
between Human and Divine Faith. That is, the 
former will always be a Fallible, and the latter 
an Infallible Aſſent. 1 57 
8. Human Faith (tliough ſometimes as actual- 
ly undeceiv'd as Divine) is yet always liable to 
Error and Deception, and ſo doubtful, hazar- 
dous and uncertain even when actually true, 
like a Concluſion drawn from uncertain Premiſ- 
ſes ; in which reſpect it reſembles Opinion, and 
that ſo much that ſome have confounded it 
with it, though I think illogically enough, 
ſince though there be a like uncertainty in 
both Aſſents, yet they differ extremely in their 
Formal Motives, one being grounded upon 
Reaſon, and the other upon Authority. And 
the Diſtinction of theſe Aſſents is not taken 
from the degree of Certainty wherein they a- 
gree, but from the Quality of the Motive 
wherein they differ. However tho? this makes 
a great difference in Notion, it makes None - 
- | the 
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the Affairs of Civil Life, and the Faith of him 
that believes the Teſtimony of a Man will as 
to all real intents and purpoſes go for no more 
than his Opinion. And that becauſe though dif- 
ferent Aſſents as to the Formality of their Mo- 
tives, they are yet Much at one rate for Certayn- 
ty, being both Fallible in their Grounds, ame 


* 


ſo ſubject to Error and Deception. 


9. But the Cafe is quite otherwiſe as to 
Divine Faith whoſe Foundation ſtands too ſure 
not only to be overturn'd, but even ſo much 
as ſhaken. This Faith is ſtrictly and Abſolute- 
ly infallible, not ſubject to the leaſt Error, or 
Poſſibility of Erring, as having the very Ground 
and Pillar of Truth it ſelf, the Omniſcience and 


Veracity of God for its Security, than which 


there neither Needs, nor Can be Greater. Tis 
Moſt Certain that God is both Actively and 
Paſſively Infallible, his Omniſcience will not 


ſuffer him to be deceiv'd himſelf, and his infi- 


nite Veracity and Truth will not ſuffer him to 
deceive us. And therefore he that builds his 
Faith upon his Authority, goes upon the Moſt 
ſure Grounds, and cannot poſſibly Err in his 
Aſſent. And as he is ſecure from Error, fo he 
is alſo from all juſt reaſon of Scruple or Fear, 


and leaning upon a firm and indefectible Sup- 


port, may ſtay and repoſe himſelf upon it 
with full Acquieſcence. So that there is all 
the Certainty that can be in this Faith, both 
Objective and Subjective, that of the Thing, 
and that of the Perſon. The thing aſſented 
to is moſt ' undoubtedly true in it felt, 1 * | 

that 


Neaſam aud Fauitb. Is 
that aſſents to it may be moſt firmly aſſured 


and perſuaded of the Truth of it in his'owa _ 


Mind, and among all Temptations to Doubt 
and Diſtruſt may with great Triumph and 

Confidence ſay with the Apoſtle, I kom whom 
1 have believ'd, 2 Tim. 1. 4. 
10. It was obſerv'd a little before of Human 
Faith that it reſembles Opinzon, in as much as 


Z they are both dubious and uncertain” Aﬀents, 


as proceeding upon grounds of like uncertain- 
ty, though otherwiſe of different Natures. 
Now as this Faith reſembles Opinion, fo in like 
manner it may be obſerv'd of Divine Faith 
that it reſembles Science, or rather that Second 


Aſſent (for fo I am forc'd to call it for want of 


a better Name) which we lately diſcours d of, 


and plac'd between Opinion and Faith. The 


Compariſon here bears the ſame proportion as 
to Certainty, as it did in the other Caſe as to 


uncertainty. Divine Faith has all the Certain - 


ty that is poſſible, and therefore to be ſure as 
much as Science or that Second Aſſent can 
have. There is as much Certainty in the thing 


aſſented to, and there may be as much Al- 


ſurance and firmneſs of Perſuaſion in the Aſ- 


ſent it ſelf, or in other words what a man be- _ 
lieves upon the Authority of God is in it felt as 


certain as what he knows, and he may alſo be 


as Certain of it. For he that aſſents roa thing 


upon full evidence can but aſſent fully and per- 
fectly without ſuſpenſe or heſitation, and fo 
alſo can he that aſſents to a thing upon Divine 
Authority only. His Ground is every Whit as 

N Firm 
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Firm and Sure as the others, and why then 
Mould the Meaſure of his Aſſurance be leſs? 
It cannot poſſibly be if he Knows and Conſi- 
ders upon what Ground he ſtands. So that 
thus far, both in regard of the Certainty of the 
Object, and the Firmneſs of the Perſuaſion, 
Divine Faith may be juſtly placed upon a level 
with the Moſt Evident Aſſent whatever. + 
11. Nor; I ſuppoſe will this be thought an 
undue Elevation of Divine Faith. On the 
Contrary I expect to be Complain'd of for ſet- 
ting the Dignity of it at too low a Pitch; by 
thoſe who ſay that Divine Faith is Firmer than 
Science. But *tis for want of the Latter that 
theſe Men ſo exceſſively extol the Former. I 
call it exceſſively, becauſe tis what ſtrictly and 
exactly ſpeaking cannot be. For what I Perceive 
or Know is even by that very ſuppoſition unqueſ- 
tionably true, (or elſe I cannot be ſaid to Know it) 
and what I believe upon the higheſt Authority 
can be no more. Jo ſay therefore that Faith is 
Firmer thanscience, is like ſaying that one ſtreight 
Line is ſtreighter than another. But perhaps 
their Meaning only is, that *cis ſafer rely ing up- 
on the Authority of God than upon our own 
Rational Faculties, which indeed is right, and 
T heartily wiſh all Men were convinc'd of it. 
For though what I do actually and really Know 
be to the full as true and certain as what I Be- 
lieve, and I can no more be out in one than 
in the other, yet it is More Certain in the ge- 
neral that God cannot deceive me, than that my 
Reaſon cannot be deceiv'd, Not that what 
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J aſſent to by Divine Faith can have a: greater 


Objective Certainty than what I clearly and 


diſtinctly Perceive or Know, but only that 
there is a Poſſibility, not to ſay Danger, of my 
taking that for a clear and diſtinct Perception 
which indeed is Not ſo, and ſo though I can- 
not be deceiv'd in what I do truly kgow, yet 
I may be deceiv'd in thinking —— L know 
when I do not. So that Divine, Faith though 
not more Certain than Knowledge it ſelf, is 
yet of greater Certainty than our Kyoming, Fa- 
culties, and generally ſpeaking the Believer goes 
upon ſurer grounds than the Man of Reaſon 
and Demonſtration. . Becauſe his Reaſon may 
poſſibly lead him into Error, whereas the O- 
ther's Authority cannot. And when they are 
both in the right, yet ſtill there will be this dif- 
ference between 16215 that his Reaſon 4s only 
= Deceiv' d, whereas the Othei's Faith is Infal- 
| 7 ap LIE 2 : 2 117 : e £ . 


12. And thus far we have taken à view of 


the more bright and pet fect ſide of Divine Faith, 
I mean that of its Firmneſs and Certainty, in 
_ reſpect of which it ſtands upon a juſt level with 
Science. But it has alſo a more dark ſide, in 


which reſpe& it comes ſhort of it, and muſt 


give it the Precedency. And I think it may be 
very properly calld a Dark fide, becauſe it con- 
ſits in Darkneſs and Obſcurity, and which is 


ſill ſo much the darker, becauſe tis ſo peculiar 
to Faith, and makes ſo great a part of its 


Character, being the Main Difference that 
diſtinguiſhes it from Science, or that Second 


Aſſent 
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Aſſent before ſpoken of. For as to Firmneſs 
and Certainty, therein they agree. For Faith 
may be firm, becauſe he that believes in God 
may be ſuppoſed not in the leaſt to heſitate or 
doubt of the truth of what he reveals. And 
tis alſo certain, becayſe it relies upon the moſt 


certain Foundation, the Teſtimony of God, 


who is Infallible himſelf, and cannot deceive. 
And hitherto they run parallel one to the other. 
Bur here begins both the difference and the dif- 
proportion; that there is Clearneſs and Evidence. 


on the ſide of Science, and that Second Aſſent, 


whereas there is none on the ſide of Faith, which 
walks indeed upon firm Ground, but altogether 


in the dark. For he that Believes does not give 
his Aſſent becauſe either by Senſe or Reaſon he 
perceives the. Object of his Faith to be thus or 


thus, but merely becauſe he has the Word and 
Authority of God for it.  Which'tho? it be ſuffi- 


cient to found a firm and certain, is yet however 


not enough to beget a clear and evident Aſſent. 
So that the great and diſtinguiſhing Character 
of Science and the ſecond Aﬀent, is Light and 
Evidence, and that of Faith Inevidence and Ob- 
ſcurity, which accordingly is commonly ſaid 
to be an inevident Aſſent. But how and in what 


ſenſe it is ſo ſeems not commonly to be fo well 


underſtood, and for the Conſequence of what 
depends upon the right ſtating of it, deſerves to 
be explain'd with all poſſible exactneſs. 

13. In order to which we are carefully to 
diſtinguiſh between the thing believ'd, and the 
Reaſon or Motive that induces us, to believe it; 

| even 
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even as in Knowledge we diſtinguiſh between 
the thing Known, and the Argument or Medi- 
um by which it is Known, the Scitum and the 
Formalis ratio Sciendi, The thing Believ'd I 
would call the Matter or the Object of Faith, 
and the Motive that induces me to believe it I 
would call the Formal Reaſon of Faith. * Aqui- 
nas I know calls them both Objects, and then 
after diſtinguiſhes them by calling the former 
the Material Object, and the latter the formal 
Object of Faith. Accordingly he ſays that he 
Formal Object of Faith is the Firſt Truth, meaning 
(as he afterward explains himſelf) that Faith 
relies upon the Truth of God as its Medium, 
or Argument, Which Medium I chuſe rather 
to call (and I think more iatelligibly) the for- 
mal Reaſon, than the formal Object of Faith. 
Since the Term (Object) ſeems more properly 
to deſign the Matter of Faith, or the thing Be- 
liev'd, and is hardly applicable to the Motive 
or Reaſon of Believing. However fince we 
both mean one and the ſame thing, there need 
be no debate upon the different manner of ex- 
preſſing it, eſpecially ſince if any one think his 
Term more intelligible and expreſſive of the 
Notion intended by it, or has any reverence 
for it upon any other Conſideration, he is at 
oy to ſubſtitute it in the room of the 
other... :; | 
14. This neceſſary DiſtinQion being premi- 
ſed, *tis in the firſt place to be well heeded that 
n — . —EA-ͤůE68iw.8....— 
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make up the formal Reaſon of Divine Faith, 
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when Faith is ſaid to be an obſcure and inevi- 
dent Aſſent, this Obſcurity or Inevidence is not 
to be applied to the formal Reaſon or Motive of 
Faith, but only to the Matter or Object of it. 
1 fay not to the formal Reaſon of it. For. as 
there may be in general a clear Reaſon why a 
Man ſhould believe an Obſcure thing, ſo *tis 
moſt certain that'the formal Reaſon for which 
we aſſent to the things of Faith is very clear. 
For this formal Reaſoa is no other than the Au- 
thority of God, Or rather, ſince this includes 
the Truth of the Revealer as well as the Reve- 
lation it ſelf (for otherwiſe of what Authority 
would be the Revelation): I would chuſe to ſay 
that the Truth and Revelation of God do jointly 


which accordingly proceeds upon this double 
Principle, 1. That whatever God reveals is 
true. 2. That this or that thing in particular 
is reveal'd by God. For Faith has its Reaſons 
as well as Science (tho? of another Nature) and 
its Reaſons are theſe two, as will more diſtinct- 
ly appear by diſpoſing the Proceſs of Faith into 
a Syllogiſtical Form, which will be this, 


Whatever is revead by God is true, 
This is reveal*d by God, 
Therefore this is true. 


The Concluſion of this Syllogiſm contains 
both the Matter and the Act of Faith, as it is 
an Aſſent ro ſuch a thing upon ſuch a ground, 
which is implied by the Illative Particle, There 
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fore. The two other Propoſitions contain the 
Ground it ſelf or the formal Reaſon of Faith, 
which you ſee conſiſts of the double Principle be- 


fore · mention'd. Now ?tis moſt apparent that 


theſe two Principles are both of them ſufficient- 
ly clear, or at leaft may be fo. Tis clear in 
the firſt place that whatever is reveal'd by God 
is true. This is either ſelf-evident, or may be 
proved from the Idea of God, and ſo has either 
the Light of a Principle, or of a Concluſion, ei- 
ther an immediate or a mediate Evidence. And 
it may be alſo clear (and to be ſure is ſo when» 
ver our Faith is well-grounded) that ſuch a 
thing in particular is reveal'd by God. And in 
both theſe reſpects it is true (what is commonly 
ſaid) that Faith is the Higheſt Reaſon. For you 
ſee it is perfectly reaſonable in its Fund and Prin- 
iple, and does at laſt reſolve, as much as any 
athematical Concluſion, into a rational ground 
of unqueſt ionable Light and Evidence. With 
his only difference that a Concluſion in Geome- 
ry is founded upon a Ground taken from within, 
rom the intrinſic Nature of the thing, whereas 
dur Concluſion of Faith proceeds upon a ground 
aken from without, vis. from the Authority of 
od, but ſuch as however in Light and Evi- 
lence is no way inferior to the other. - © 
15. This by the way may ferve to ſhew the 
anity and impertinence of thoſe who when 
hey are to prove that there is nothing in Chri- 
„ nity above Reaſon, run out into a popular 
ein of Harangue about the Reaſonableneſs of 
he Chriſtian Religion and irs great Accommo- 
E 2 dation 
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dation to Human Nature, crying out with re. 
peated importunity that Man is a Reaſonable 
Creature, - Chriſtianity a reaſonable Service, 
and Faith a Rational Act, nay even the Higheſ 
Reaſon, and the like. As if we were for a Blind 
and unaccountable Faith, and denied the ufc 
of Reaſon in Religion, or that Faith was found, 
ed upon Reaſon. Or as if becauſe there is ; 
Reaſon from without for Believing, therefore the 
thing Believ'd might not from within, and as to 
the inward Matter of it be above Reaſon, ſo 
as not to be comprehended or accounted for by 
it. But this will croſs my way again in another 
place, (Chap. 7. Art. g.) and therefore I ſhall nd 
anticipate here what further Conſiderations | 
may have occaſion to beſtow upon it there. 
16. To return therefore, I ſay that this Ot 
ſcurity and inevidence that is in Faith, and up 
on whoſe account it is commonly ſaid to be al 
inevident Aſſent, does not belong to its forma 
Reaſon (which you ſee may be clear enough, a 
clear as any Principle of Natural Science) bu 
only to the Matter or Object of it. That is, i 
other words the inevidence does not lie in th 
Reaſon of Believing, but in the Nature of th 
thing Believ'd. Not that the matter of Fait 
again is wholly and all over without Evidend 
(tor then there would be no reaſon to believe i 
but only that it has no evidence from withir 
and from the Nature of the thing it ſell, : 
was remark'd before. Not that this again! . 
ſo toabsunderſtood neither as if the Propoſitia 
to be believ d were not ſo much as ſimply oy my 
2 5 0 ; gil 
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gible as to the very litteral ſenſe and direct ſig- 
nification of-its Terms. No, we are no more 
to believe we Know not what, than to believe 
we Know not why, and whatever Darkneſs there 
may be in Faith, it is ſtill ſo much a luminous 
Aſſent, and an Act of Reaſon, as to require that 
we underſtand the ſimple Meaning of the Pro- 
poſition we are to believe, as well as the Grounds 
of Credibility upon which it Challenges our 
Aſſent. For the general Object of Faith is 
Truth, and Truth is the relation of Connexion 
between Ideas, I fay Ideas, for Truth does not 
lie ia Sounds or Words, but in Things. There- 
ol fore to believe ſuch a thing to be True is the 
ſame as to believe that there is a Connexion be- 
tween ſuch Ideas. But then a Man muſt know 
1 what thoſe Ideas are, or elſe how can he believe 
they are connected. Therefore he muſt under- 
ſtand ſomething more than the Terms them- 
ſelves, he muſt alſo have the Ideas of - thoſe 
Terms, which is the fame as to underſtand 
u the Meaning and Signification of them. And 
indeed he s has no Idea or Conception of 
jj what he believes, believes he knows not what, 
and he that believes he knows not what cannot 
be properly ſaid to believe any thing. In all 
Faith therefore the Propoſition muſt be ſimply 
intelligible, and though the Truth ol it be to 
: — yet the Meaning of it mult be ander- 
if 00a. . a 
17. For we are again Carefully to diſtinguiſh 
between the Meaning of a Propoſition, and the 
18 174:h of a Propoſition. The meaning of a 
5 "m3 Propoſition 
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Propoſitifh is only the Determination of the 
Ideas that are ſignified by ſuch Terms; the 
Truth of it is the Union or Connexion that is 
between thoſe Ideas. Now tho' a Man does 
not ſee the Connexion that is between the 
Ideas of that Propoſition he is ſaid to Believe, 
yet he muſt in ſome meaſure perceive the Ideas 
themſelves, becauſe in believing the Propoſition | 
he is ſuppoſed to believe that ſuch Ideas are fo 
related and Connected together. When there- 
fore *tis ſaid that the matter of Faith is inevi · 
dent as to the intrinſic Nature of the thing, the 
inevidence muſt not be thought to lie 1a the 
Ideas whereof the Propoſition to be Believ'd 
Conſiſts, but in the Connexion of thoſe Ideas, 
that is, not in the Meaning of the Propoſition, 
but in the Truth of it, which is properly the 
Object of Faith, as the Ideas themſelves are of 
Perception. W hich again by the way may ſerve 
to diſcover another Inſtance of Impertineacy in 
the Reaſoning of thoſe, who when they are 
Maintaining that there can beno Article of Faith 
above Reaſon, divert into pompous Flouriſhes 
and Declamations about the Intelligibility of the 
Objects of Faith, and the utter impoſſibility of 
Believing what is not intelligible. As if we 
denied the ſimple Intelligibility of the Propofi- 
tion, or would have Men believe they know not 
what (which certainly would be a ſtrange De- 
gree of Implicit Faith, and more Nonſenſical 
chan that of the Collier); or, as if that Propoſiti- 
on which is clear enough as to its ſimple Meaning 
might not be inevident, and ſo above Reaſon, 
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as to its Truth, or in other words, as if Clear- 


neſs of Ideas might not conſiſt with Obſcurity of 
their Connexion. | Os 

18. But then it muſt be obſerv*d again, that 
when we ſay that the Inevidence that is in the 
Matter of Faith reſpects the Trath of the Pro- 


poſition not the Meaning of it, or the Connexion 


of the Ideas and not the very Ideas themſelves, 
this is not ſo to be underſtood neither as if the 
Matter of Faith even thus conſider'd, were ab- 


ſolutely, and in its ſelf neceſſarily inevident, 


and ſuch as could not poſſibly be known with- 
out altering its Nature, and ceaſing to be any 
longer the Object of Faith. I know the con- 
trary Suppoſition has prevail'd in ſome Schools, 
where it paſſes almoſt for Principle and Maxim 
that Knowledge and Faith are mutually Exclu- 
ſive of each other, that the ſame thing cannot 
be at once the Object of both, and that therefore 
if a thing be believ'd it cannot be known, and 
if known that it cannot be believ'd. St. Auſtin 
was of this Opinion, and has in many places de- 
clared his mind to this purpoſe, -particularly in 
his XLTreatiſe* of his Expoſition upon St. John's 
Goſpel. And his Authority has recommended 
it (as it did moſt other things) to ſeveral of the 
Schoolmen, particularly Aquinas, whence it has 
been tranſmitred down among many Modern 
Writers of the Syſtematical way, both Philoſo- 
phers and Divines. But we muſt follow Rea- 
lon before Authority, and whoever can be pre- 
E44 voail'd 
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2wo Natures, or bein it ſelf at once evident and 


— 


vail'd with to lay the latter quite aſide, and to 
uſe the other as he ought, will I believe clearly 
perceive that nothing hinders but that the ſame 
Propoſition may be at once the Object of both 


Faith and Science, or that the ſame thing may 


be at the ſame time both Kxown and Believ'd, 
provided it be by different Mediums, according 


to the diverſity of the reſpective Acts. 


19. For not to enter into the Wrangle and 
Duſt of the Schools upon this Occaſion, it may 


be ſufficient to conſider that there is no manner 


of Oppoſition between Faith and Knowledge, 
or the moſt evident Aſſent as to the Eſſence of 
the Propoſition (that being not ſuppoſed to be 
denied in the one which is A ffirm'd in the other, 
or the contrary) but only as ta the Medium of 
the Act. And that *tis not the abſolute Nature 


of the thing Believ'd, but the Quality of the 


Motive that ſpecifies Faith, and diſtinguiſhes it 


from other Aſſents. So that tis no matter what 


the abſolute Nature of the thing be in it ſelf, 
whether it be evident or not evident, Knowable 
or not Knowable, provided it be aſſented to up- 
on the proper Medium and Motive of Faith, 
that is upon Authority, without any reſpect 
had to the Natural evidence of the thing, tho 
otherwiſe never ſo evident in its owa Abſolute 
Nature, ſo as to be the Object of Science (tho 
upon a different Medium) at the ſame time. 
For as I ſaid before, *tis not the Nature of the 
thing, but the Quality of the Medium that ſpe- 
cities Faith, and tho? the ſame thing cannot have 
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not evident, yet why may it not ſuſtain two 
different Relations, or be conſider d in two 


different Mediums, ſo as to be ſaid to be known. 


when perceiv'd by its Evidence, and to be be- 
liev'd when aſſented to upon Authority? Which 
certainly may be done as fully, and with as lit- 
tle regard to its evidence, as if there were no 
evidence in the thing at all. So that the Evi- 
dence of the thing does not Hinder the Belief of 
it, ſuppoſing the Belief not to proceed upon 
that Evidence, but upon its own proper Medium, 
Authorit7. 3 5 

20. But to uſe a. way of Arguing leſs Ab- 
ſtract though it may be with ſome more preſ- 


ſing and convincing. Suppoſe God ſhould re - 


veal to me a Geometrical Truth, as that two Tri- 
angles having the ſame Baſe, and being within 
the ſame Parallels, are equal, and I who at firſt 
recetv'd it upon his bare Authority ſhould come 


afterwards to be able to demonſtrate it my ſelf 


upon the known Principles of Art, who that 
well conſiders the Natures of theſe things would 
ſay that my Science evacuated my Faith, and 
that I ceaſed to be a Believer aſſoon as I became 
a Mathematician? For though 1 am now ſuppo- 
ſed to Kyow what before I only Beliet d, yet 
why ſhould this Knowledge deſtroy my Faith, 


ſince I may ſtill have as much regard for the 


Authority of God, and as little to the Evidence 
of the thing as I had before the Demonſtration, 
and would till be ready to aſſent to it though 
there were no Evidence to be produced for at, 
only upon the Ground of Livine 2 
Ka ä 
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And, to uſe another Senſible though not fo Ar- 
tificial way of arguing, I would fain know 
whether any one of thoſe who are of the Con- 
trary Sentiment would refuſe a Demonſtrative 
Account of a Reveal'd Truth, ſuppoſe the Cre- 
ation of the World, merely for fear of injuring 
or deſtroying his Faith, which yet he were 
bound in Conſcience to do, if Knowledge and 
Faith were fo excluſive of each other, and in- 
evidence and Obſcurity were ſo abſolutely of 
the Eſſence of Faith as ſome pretend. For then 
it would not be lawful to acquire the Natural 
Knowledge of any reveal'd Truth, becauſe tis 
unlawful to deſtroy one's Faith, and every Be- 
liever would have juſt reaſon to fear all further 
Light and Information about what he believes, 
which yet I think would be acknowledged by 
all an extravagant Scruple, ſuch as can hardly 
enter, much leſs ſtay long in any Conſidering 
Head ; And js withal Contrary to a plain Ex- 
hortation of the Apeſtle, who bids us add ro our 
Faith Kyowledge, 2 Pet. 5. 1. 

21. When therefore the Matter of Faith, as 
it is taken for the Truth of the Propoſition Be- 
liev*d, is charged with Obſcurity, and Faith it 
ſelf upon that account is ſaid (as it commonly 
is) to be of inevident things, the Meaning 
ought not to be of an Abſolute, but of a Relative 
inevidence. Not that what is Believ'd is ſo all 
over dark and obſcure that it cannot (while Be- 
liev*d) abſolutely be known, but only that it 
cannot under that Formality, and ſo far as it is 
Believ'd, being neceſſarily in that reſpect _ 

| ent, 
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dent, how bright or clear ſoever it may be in 


other reſpects. That is in other words, though 
the thing Believ'd abſolutely conſider'd may be 


Evident, yer it is not ſo as Believed, or in re- 


lation to Faith, becauſe that has no regard to 
the Evidence how bright ſoever it may ſhine, 
but proceeds wholly upon another Argument, 
between which and the Evidence of the thing 
there is not the leaſt Affinity or Communication. 
The ſhort is, the Object of Faith fimply and 
abſolutely ſpeaking may admit of Evidence, 
but then though it be never ſo evident and de- 
monſtrable in it ſelf, yet as Believ'd it is always 
Obſcure, Faith having no regard to the proper 
light and Evidence of the thing, but only to the 
Teſtimony of the Revealer, whoſe bare Autho- 
rity is the only Motive that determines her 


Aﬀent, and the only Ground upon which ſhe- 


lays the whole weight of it, though the Truth 
of the thing in it ſelf abſolutely Conſider'd, 
may alſo ſtand upon other Foundations, be ra- 
tionally accounted for by Arguments from with- 
in, and fo be ſeen by its own Light. But let 
the Light ſhine never ſo bright upon the Object 
from other ſides, Faith lets in none, nor has any 
regard to that which ſhe finds there, but con- 
nivesatit, and walks (as I may fay) with her 
eyes ſhut, contenting her ſelf with the certain- 
ty of Revelation, and leaving to Science (if 
there be any) the Evidence of the thing. So 
that the Object is always dark to her, how 
clear and bright ſoever it may be in it ſelf, or ap- 
pear, When abſolutely conſider'd, to a Philoſo- 


pbic 
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phic Eye. Tn which reſpeQ it falls very ſhort 
of the Perfection of Science, though in reſpect 
of Firmneſs and Certainty it be equal to it, as 
was ſaid before. All which is briefly couch'd 
in that excellent Account of Faith given by 
the Author to the Hebrews, when he ſays, that 
it 1s the Subſtance of things hoped for, and the 
Argument of things not ſeen. Heb. 11. 1. Where 
by Subſtance and Argument he equals it with 
Science in regard of the Firmneſs and Certain- 
ty of the Aſſent, but by ſaying that tis of thing. 
not ſeen he makes it vail and ſtoop to it in point 
of Evidence, in which reſpect indeed Faith, as 
Firm and as Certain as it is, is as much inferior 
to Science, as Darkneſs is to Light. 1 
22. To gather up then what has been here 
diſcours'd at large concerning the inevidence of 
Faith into one view. When we ſay that Faith 
in an inevident Aſſent we are not to underſtand 
this inevidence of the formal Reaſon of Faith, 
but of the Matter of it. And when we ſay 
that the Matter of it is inevident, we ſhould 
not intend by it that it is wholly and all over 
without Evidence, but only that it has none 
from within or from the intrinſic Nature of the 
thing. And when we ſay that the Matter of 
Faith is inevident from within, this again is not 
to be intended of the ſimple Meaning of the 
Propoſition, but of the Truth of it. And when 
we fay that the Truth of it is inevident, this 
again laſtly is not to. be underſtood, as if it 
were always and neceſſarily ſo in its own Ab- 
ſolute Nature, but only ſo far forth as it is Be- 
| liev'd, 
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liev'd, or as *tis conſider'd under the forma- 
lity of an Object of Faith. Or in other words, 

the inevidence of the Matter of Faith in re- 
ſpect of the Truth of the Article is not an 46. 
ſolute but a Relative inevidence. Not that the 
Matter of Faith is Never Abſolutely and in the 
Nature of the thing inevident (for it may be 

ſo too as will be ſeen afterwards) but only that 
it is not neceſſarily ſo, there being no reaſon 
from the Nature of Faith that requires it ſhould; 
which may conſiſt with Evidence, though it | 
proceeds not upon it, and has no regard to it 
as a Motive, So then the formal Reaſon of | 
Faith is always Clear, the Matter of it Abſo- 
lutely conſider'd may be clear or not clear, as 
it happens, according as the Nature of the 
thing is, but as Believ'a, or as Conſider'd under 
the formality of being the Object of Faith, fo 
it is always inevident and Obſcure, as being got 
ſuppoſed to be aſſented to for the ſake of its 
Evidence (even when it has any) but wholly 
upon another Account, already ſufficiently re- 
preſented. _ | | | 
23. And thus having ſtruck ſome Light into 
the Darkneſs of Faith, by ſtating and explaining 
with what exactneſs I could in what Senſe it is 
an inevident Aſſent, I cannot forbear obſerving 
by the way (tho? a little of the ſooneſt) of what 

Service this Account may be towards the grand 
Queſtion of Believing things above Reaſon. 
For if Faith be an inevident Aſſent ſo far at leaſt 
as not to reſpe& the Evidence of its Object, 
why may not a thing be believ'd tho? it be above 

6 Reaſon ? 
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Reaſon ? For what tho? it be above Reaſon, is 


An Account of 


it therefore above Faith? Has Faith any regard 

to Evidence? Or is it determin'd by any Ra- 
tional Motive, I mean that is taken from the 
Nature of the Object? Even when a thing is 
evident, Faith is not ſuppoſed to Aſſent to it 
becauſe of its Evidence, and why then may not 
a thing be believ*d tho? it be not evident? Some 
contend that Faith and Evidence cannot poſſibly 
conſiſt together, and according to them, not 
on! what is inevident may be believ'd, but 
whatever is believ'd muſt be inevident. But 
this I look upon, and have already ſhewn to be 
a Miſtake. And 'tis a Miſtake in the Extremi- 
ty too. For I take it to be every whit as much 


an Extream to ſay that the Object of Faith is 


always inevident, as to ſay that it is always evi- 
dent. However, it is always inevident ſo far 


as Believ'd, which is the middle Point between 


the two extremes. The Nature of Faith re- 
quires at leaſt this Relative inevidence of the 
Object, whatever it be in its own Nature, and 
we need no more. For if the Object of Faith 


be always inevident fo far as Believ'd, then will 


it not follow that it May be believ'd tho' inevi- 
dent? For my part I ſee nothing that ſhould 


' hinder this Conſequence, if the Principle it 
proceeds upon be right. The Principle is (and 
a "ey moderate one ſure, the generality of Wri- 


ters {training the Matter a great deal higher) 


that the Object of Faith is inevident as far as 
Believ d. The Conſequence is, * 

wo 
1 
true 


a thing may be believ'd, tho? inevident. 
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true indeed one of theſe is an Abſolute, and the 
other only a Relative inevidence. But this ſig- 
nifies nothing to the Argument. For why may 
not a thing really and in it ſelf inevident be be- 
liev'd, when even that which is Evident is Con- 
ſider'd by Faith as inevident ? Why, then *tis 
all one (as to Faith) as if it were ſo indeed; 
For what does the Evidence ſignify, or what 
real alteration does it make, if Faith has no re- 
gard to it, nor Conſideration of it? And what 

ould hinder then but that a og really inevi- 
dent may be believ'd, eſpecially. if reveal'd by 
God himſelf, and. concerning himſelf. The 
ſhort is, Faith as Faith has no regard to Evidence 
(I mean that of the thing) and Faith as Divine 
has no need of it, and therefore why an inevi- 
dent thing may not be believ'd is what I do 
not underitand, and would be glad to learn. 

24. Butto return (for I look upon this as too 
much a digreſſion from the preſent, and too 
much a Prevention of what is to follow to be fur- 
ther purſued) after having thus diſcours'd of the 
Nature of Faith in general, and the double Di- 
{tribution of it into Human and Divine, with 
proper Conſiderations upon each of them, it 
remains that it be now further conſider'd that 
each of theſe may be either Explicit or Implicit. 
Then we are ſaid to believe Explicztly, when 
we believe determinately ſuch or ſuch a thing in 
particular, diſtinctly knowing what that parti» 
cular thing is. And then Iniplicith, when we 
believe indeterminately and at large whatever is 
propoſed to us by ſuch an Authority, not know - 
14 ing 
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ing what in particular is propoſed, or what it is 
we Believe. Which tho! it ſeems to carry the 
Appearance of an Aſſent too blind and hood- 
winkt to be the act of a Reaſonable Creature, 
may yet in its proper place become him as much 
as the other, and indeed is every whit as rational 
an Aſſent in its Ground and Principle. For all 
Explicit Faith is founded upon Implicit, and 
has Implicit Faith in it. a 
25. To underſtand both this and the Nature 
of Implicit Faith the better we are to conſider 
(what has been already intimated) that Faith 
proceeds upon Premiſſes, as well as Science, and 
is the Concluſion of a Syllogiſm. And I further 
Note (what perhaps may not be unworthy the 
Obſervation of the Curious) that the Major Pro- 
poſition in Faith Explicit is the Conclugon in 
Faith Implicit, as may be ſeen in the Syllogiſm 
before ſerdown. 
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Whatever is reveald by God is true, 
This is Reveal d by Goa, 
Therefore this is true. 


The Major Propoſition here (whatever is reveal - 
ed by God is true) is the Concluſion of Implicit 
Faith, whoſe act is as much to believe to be 
true whatever God reveals, as the act of Expli- 
cit Faith is to believe that this or that in particu- 
lar is ſo. So that Explicit Faith proceeds upon 
Implicit, borrows from it its Concluſion for its 
Principle, and begins where the other leaves off. 
Juſt as in the Sabalternation of Sciences, — — 
whic 
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which is a Concluſion in one is a Principle in the 
other, ſo*tis here in the Subalternation of theſe 
two Faiths, whereof that which is Explicit may 
he ſaid to be Subalternated to that which is Im- 
plicit. Let not any therefore vilify or diſparage 
Implicit Faith as a blind and irrational Aſſent, 
ſince it lays a ground for Explicit, which ſerves 
it ſelf of it, uſing its Concluſion as a Principle, 
even as What is a Concluſion in Geometry is a 
Principle in Perſpective. And as Geometry is 
therefore accounted the Superior Science, ſo 
ought implicit Faith to be reckon'd as the Supe- 
rior Faith, upon whoſe Concluſion the other 
proceeds, and which it ſelf proceeds thus, 


Whatever is reveal'd by him that is Infallible is 
true, | 
God is Infallible, | 
Therefore whatever is reveal'd by God is true. 


Here beſides that 'tis plain to be ſeen that the 
Concluſion of this laſt Syllogiſm is the Principle 
of the precedent One, and that Explicit Faith 
ſappoſes what is proved in Implicit, it may be 
further noted that Implicit Faith (as being 
the higheſt, degree of Faith) is due only to the 
higheſt, that is, to an Infallible Authority, the 
reaſon why whatever is reveal'd by God is here 
Concluded to be true, being, becauſe he is in- 
fallible. Infallibility then is the proper ground 
ot Implicit Faith, and accordingly the Church 
of Rome aſſuming to herfelf the Character of 
lafallible, does upon that Suppoſition rightly re- 
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quire it. I ſay upon that Suppoſition, for ſhe 
is right enough in her Conſequence, ſuppoſing 
her Principle to be true. But the Truth of it 
is, that is Moſt Extravagant, and ſuch as carries 
in it ſuch matchleſs Arrogance and Preſumption 
as befits only him who as God ſitteth in the Temple 
of God, ſhewing himſelf that be is God, 2 Theſ. 
2. 4. For God only is Infallible, and therefore 
he only has right to require Implicit Faith, 
And to him indeed it is due from every one of 
his Creatures in the hlgheſt Meafure imaginable, 
as is alſo Implicit Obedience upon the ſame Ground. 
Of both which we have a ſignal Example in 
Abraham, Heb. 1 1. 8. who when he was call'd 
by God to go out into a place which he ſhould 
after receive for an Inheritance, is ſaid by Faith 
to have Obey'd, and to have gone out, not knowing 
whither he went. 

26. But now what can be more dark and in- 
evident than this Implicit Faith ? Its Formal 
Reaſon indeed 1s ſufficiently clear, and it re- 
ſolves at laſt into a Ground highly Rational, 
and ſo may be ſaid in that reſpect to be the high- 
eſt Reaſon. For certainly nothing can be more 
Reaſonable than to believe whatever God (who 
is Infallible) reveals. There is therefore no 
Darkneſs on this Side. Nay even the Light it 
ſelf does not ſhine more Clear. But as for 
the Matter of it (if I may call it ſo where no- 
thing diſtinct ly is behev*d) that is ſure as dark 
and obſcure as can well be conceiv'd, fo dark 
as even to be Inviſible. Fora Man to believe at 
large without any reſtriction or limitation what- 
ever 
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ever God ſhall propoſe to him, let it be what it 


will, not Knowing what that is (like Abrahaw's 
going, not knowing whither he went) is ſuch a 


dark and obſcure act of Faith as has nothing 
clear in it but the Humility and Devotion of 


him who ſo believes. This is a Faith Worthy 
of God, as well as peculiar to him, and *cis the 
great inevidence and obſcurity of it that makes 
it ſo. For ſo far is the Matter of it from having 
any Evidence in it, that it is not ſo much as 
Evident what the Matter of it is. Here then is 
the very Blackneſs of Darkneſs, and he that has 
this infolded Paith (as every true Believer has) 
and can thus truſt God in the Dark, where he 
{es nothing but only the general Reaſon of his 
ſo doing, is not likely in any of the more expli- 
cit inſtances of it to plead the inevidence of the 
Article to excuſe his Infidelity, or to deny his 
aith to an otherwiſe ſufficiently clear Revelati- 
on, merely becauſe it is above his ſhallow Rea- 
Jon, 
27. Upon what has been hitherto diſcours'd 
it will not be difficult to give in few words a 
datisfactory Reſolution of a Celebrated Queſti- 
on which among the Schoolmen has made a 
great many, and that is, whether Faith belongs 
o the Vnderſtanding or to the Will : It is plain 
dy the Meaſures already laid down that it be- 
ongs to the Latter. _ For Faith (as all acknow- 
edge) is an Aſſent, and Aſſent is a Species of 
Judgment, and Judgment (as has been ſhewn 
ready) is an act of the Will, not of the Under- 
anding, whoſe only Operation 1s Perception, 
1 5 and 
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and conſequently Faith is an act of the Will con- 
ſenting to, imbracing, acquieſcing and repoſing 
it ſelf in what the Underſtanding repreſents as 
propoled and reveal'd by God. And indeed 
| unleſs Judgment and conſequently Faith did 
1109 belong to the Will as their proper and immedi- 
1% ate Principle, *tis impoſſible to Conceive how 
1% A Man ſhould be blame-worthy for any of his 
Opinions, or how he ſhould itand accountable 
either for Error on the one hand, or for Infide- 
lity and Hereſy on the other. For if Faith be 
an act of the Underſtanding then ſince the on- 
ly Operation of the Underſtanding is Perception, 
the greateſt Fault of an Infidel or a Heretic will 
be Non- Perception, which indeed is not Error 
but Ignorance, whereas Infidelity and Hereſy are 
always ſuppoſed to include Error, and to be 
alſo the worſt of Errors. And this Non-per- 
ception is only a Negation, and ſuch as reſolves 
into want of Parts, which is not a Moral bur 
a Natural defect, whereas Infidelity and Here 
ſy (as indeed all that 1s Faulty) are underſtood 
to be Privations and DeteGts of a Moral Nature. 
But then to make them ſo they muſt be volun- 
tary (nothing being faulty but what is ſo) that 
again they muſt be H/7/fa1, that is, they muſt be 
acts of the Will, and Conſequently Faith which 
is the Habit whereof thole Sins are Privations, 
muſt alſo belong to the ſame Principle, or ell 
in ſhort there would be neither Vertue in having 
it, nor Vice in beiog without it. And accord: 
ingly our Saviour in upbraiding the Jews witl 
Infidelity does all along not only by Conk 
| | | | | quench 
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quence, but directly and expreſly, Charge it 
upon their Wills: Je will not come to me, that ye 
may have Life, Joh. 5. 40. 

28. And thus I have gone thorough what I 
intended, and what indeed is of greateſt Conſi- 
deration, upon this Subject of Faith. In the 
account of which if I differ from any Authors of 


the better Character that have either profeſſedly . 


or occaſionally written upon it, particularly B. ,, 
ronius and Dr. Pearſon, tis not that I love to 
lay aſide great Authorities, or affect to be by 
my ſelf, but becauſe I follow the beſt Light of 
my Underſtanding, write with Freedom and 
Ingenuity what I think, and endeavour to re- 
preſent things as they are, without having re- 
gard to Authority any further than I think it 
jind with Truth and Reaſon. Which ſhall 
alſo be my Rule in what remains of this Treatiſe. 
In the mean time what has been hitherto diſ- 
cours'd concerning Reaſon and Faith may ſerve 
as a good Preparation in order to an Account 
of the Great Queſtion Concerning the Belief of 
things above Reaſon, But before we enter upon 
any thing of that Nature, *tis fit the Diſtinction 


Jof Above Reaſon, and Contrary to Reaſon be ' 


Conſider'd and rightly ſtated, which is the task 
allotted for the next Chapter. 
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The Diſtinclion of things Contrary to Rea- 
ſeon, and Above Reaſon, Conſader d. 


Here are ſome Diſtinctions in the 
World that are without a Difference 
though Difference be the Ground of all Diſt incti- 
on, and this by ſome is pretended to be of that 
Number, who will have the Parts of it to be 
Coincident, and that Contrary to Reaſon and 
above Reaſon ſigni fie in reality alike, and are but 
different Expreſſions for one and the ſame thing. 
And though they may be reaſonably ſuſpected to 
do this to Ee the intereſt of a Cauſe for whoſe 
advantage it would be to have this Diſtinction 
taken away, yet they have the Confidence to 
Charge the ſame upon thoſe that hold it, pre- 
rending that it is only a dextrous Shift and Eva. 
ſion invented by Subtile Men as an Expedient 
to relieve the Diſtreſs of a deſperate Argument, 
when there is nothing elſe to be ſaid for it. 

2. Which of theſe is the Evaſion, either the 
denying or the allowing this Diſtinction, wil 
beſt appear by the Examination of it, which, 
beſides its Ser viceableneſs to our Clearer pro- 
ceeding in what we are now upon, I am the 
rather induced to undertake, becauſe ( 3s 
Mr. Boyle Obſerves in a little Treatiſe upon this 
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Subject) there are divers that employ this Diſtincti. 
on, few that have attemptea to explain it, and none 
that has taken care to juſtifie it. Indeed he him- 
ſelf is the only Perſon that I know of that has 


| written profeſſedly about it (and I cannot but 


wonder that a thing of ſuch Curioſity and Im- 
portance ſhould be ſo little Confider'd) tho? I 
think he has not gone to the Bottom of the Sub- 
ject, nor 1s ſufficiently clear even as far as he 
goes. However becauſe he has ſome Conſider- 
able Obſervations upon it ( as indeed his 
Thoughts are generally very good) and there 
is no reaſon why we ſhould refuſe any additional 
Light in ſo dark and untrodden a way, I ſhall 
tor the further advantage and illuſtration of the 
Matter firſt draw up into a ſhort view what 
that Excellent Perſon has Meditated concerning 


it, with ſuch Occaſional Remarks as I ſhall 
think neceſſary, and then proceed to ſtate the 


thing according to my own Conceptions, ho- 
ping that between us both it will be ſufficiently 
clear'd, and that nothing of any Conſequence 
will be over look'd that belongs to the Conſide- 


ration of this fo little conſider'd,- and almoſt 


Virgin Subject. 
3. To give you then in the firſt place the Sum 


of Mr. Boyle's Account, He propoſes in general 


two things. 1. To declare in what ſenſe the 


that it is not an Arbicrary or illuſory Diſtinction, 
but grounded upon the Nature of things. As 
to the firſt he tells you that by things Above Rea- 


Jon he Conceives ſuch Notions and Propoſitions 
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Diſtinction is to be underſtood. 2. To prove 
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as Mere Reaſon, that is, unaſſiſted by Revela- 
tion Would never have diſcover'd to us, whe- 
ther thoſe things be to our Finite Capacities 
clearly comprehenſible or not. And that by 
things Contrary to Reaſon he underſtands ſuch 
Conceptions and Propoſitions as are not only 
undiſcoverable by mere Reaſon, but ſuch as 
when we do underſtand them do evidently ap- 
pear repugnant to ſome Principle, or to ſome 
Concluſion of right Reaſon. 

4. Now before I go any further J would here 
by this great Man's leave, and with due de- 
ference to his high Character, remarque, that 
though things undiſcoverable by mere Reaſon 
without Revelation may in a Certain ſenſe be 
ſaid to be above Reaſon, in as much as they ſur- 
paſs the Natural ability of the Underſtanding 
to make the firſt Diſcovery of them, yet this is 
not what Divines mean by Above Reaſon as they 
uſe the Phraſe in this Diſtinction, oppoſing it to 


Contrary to Reaſon. For this Diſtinction was 


intended againſt the Socinians, who generally 


reject the Myſteries of Faith as contrary to 
Senſe and Reaſon, to which we reply that they 


are not Contrary to Reaſon but only Above it. 
They cry out that this is no Diſtinction, but a 


mere Shift and Evaſion, pretending that the 


Parts of it fall in together, and that what is a- 
bove Reaſon is alſo contrary to it, and there- 
fore not to be believ'd. Now *tis moſt plain 
that both they that uſe this Diſtinction, and 
they againſt whom it is uſed do not Mean by 
things Above Reaſon ſuch as are beyond the firſt 

invention 

. 
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invention or Diſcovery of it. For beſdes that 
to mean that our Myſteries are only andiſcovera- 


ble when we ſay they are above Reaſon, would 
be too little a thing to oppoſe to Contrary to Rea- 


ſon, it is alſo too little a thing to intend by 


Myſtery, ſince though the undiſcoverableneſs 
of them by Reaſon might be a ſufficient ground 
of their being ſo call'd before their Revelation, 


it can be none now after they are reveal'd. 
And therefore if we ſay of theſe Myſteries now 


that they are above Reaſon, we cannot be pre- 


ſumed to intend it in reſpect of their andiſco- 
verableneſs. And 'tis as plain that our Adver- 


{aries do not ſo underſtand us. For they deny 
that things above Reaſon are to be believ'd, 
and that becauſe (according to them) above 


Reaſon and contrary to Reaſon are all one. 


But now no Socinian that underſtands his own 
Principle would deny the Credibility of things 
above Reaſon, as that ſignifies only andiſcover a- 


ble by Reaſon alone, much leſs would he ſay 


that what is above Reaſon (in that Senſe) is 
alſo contrary to it. No, without doubt they 


will in this ſenſe both allow us the Diſtinction, 


and the Myſteries (if they may be fo calPd) 
that are built vpon it. But then this plainly 
ſhews that they do not underitand it in this 
Senſe, any more than we. - 111 

5. Inſtead therefore of ſaying andiſcoverable, 
he ſhould have ſaid incomprehenſible by Reaſon. 
Into which he ſlips unawares in the account of 


the other part of the Diſtinction, things Contrary 


10 Reaſon, by laying that they are ſuch as when 
EO we 
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we do underſtand them do appear repugnant, 
& c. which plainly implies that the former 
things that were ſaid to be above Reaſon are 
ſuch as we do not underſtand, even when diſ- 
cover'd, and not ſuch as we are not able only 
to Diſcover, ſince otherwiſe there will be no 
Antitheſis in the Second part, in Which there 
is nothing amiſs except thoſe words «s are not 
only undiſcoverable, which in my judgment ought 
to be expung'd as the Production of the firſt 
Miſtake. | 

6. Mr. Boyle proceeds to illuſtrate his Fx- 
planation of this Diſt inct ion by a Compariſon 
drawn from Sight. He ſuppoſes a Man to be 
askt by a Diver what he could fee in a deep 
Sea. To which the Man is ſuppoſed to reply 
that he could fee into a Sea-green Liquor to the 
depth of ſome yards and no further. So that 
if further ask't if he could ſee what lies at the 
Bottom of the Sea, his Anſwer no doubt would 
be in the Negative. But then if the Diver 
ſhould let himſelf down to the Bottom and 
bring up thence and ſhew him Oyſters or Muſ- 
cles with Pearls in them, he would ealily ac- 
knowledge both chat they lay beyond the reach 
of his Sight, and that the Pearls were Genuin 
and Good. But if the Diver ſhould further 
pretend that each of - theſe Pearls was bigger 
than the Shells they were contain'd in, this 
would be thought not only undiſcernable by the 
Eyes, but contrary to their Informations, and 
to admit this would argue the Sight not only to 
be imperfe&, but falſe and deluſory, and ac- 

0 cordingly 


/ ö ²˙ 


And others, that, when | 
Comprehend. This indeed is true, but then he 
ſhould have ſaid fo ſooner, and have told us 4 


bs 3 E _- „ „ 
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cordingly *tis preſum'd that hi he would not 
admit. 35 on: | 
7. Now I not only allow this Compariſon, 


but even admire it for the ſingular Aptneſs and 


Pertinency of it to illuſtrate, even to the Senſe, 
the difference between things above and 
things contrary to Reaſon, only I think it 


ſeems to proceed upon the ſuppoſition that 


by things above Reaſon are meant ſuch only 
as are incomprehenſible by it, which certainly 
would make the Compariſon much more Ap- 


poſite and Exact. Whereof he himſelf appears 


ſenſible at the end of it, where offering to con- 
ſider the Matter more diſtinctly, he tells you 
that the things above Reaſon are not all of one 
ſort, but may be diſtinguiſh'd into two kinds 


| ſufficiently differing from each other. Which 


he makes to be theſe, that there are ſome things 


that Reaſdn by its own Light cannot Diſcover. 
propoſed it cannot 


withal that by things above Reaſon (as the 
Phraſe is uſed in this Diſtinction) he meant the 
Latter Sort only, the Former not being to the 
Purpoſe. 5 

8. However he proceeds upon that part Firſt, 
that is, to ſhew that there are divers Truths in 


the Chriſtian Religion that Reaſon left to it ſelf 


would never have been able to find out. Of 
which he gives ſeveral Inſtances, which as not 
being to the Point, I paſs over, and come to 
his other Conſideration of things above 4 

on, 
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fon, meaning ſuch as when propoſed do ſurpaſs 
our Comprehenſion, and that (as he well ob- 
ſerves) upon one or other of theſe three Ac. 
counts, either as not clearly Concezvable by our 
underſtanding, ſuch as the Infiniteneſs of the 
Divine Nature, or as inexplicable by us. ſuch as 
the Manner how God can Create a Rational. 
Soul, or how this being an Immaterial Subſtance. 
can act upon a Human Body, or be acted up- 
on by it, &c. Or elſe laſtly as Afymmerrical or 
unſociable, that is, ſuch, as we ſee not How to 
reconcile with other things evidently and con- 
feſſedly true, whereof he gives an inſtance in the 


Caſe of Preſcience and Contingency. 


9. He further obſerves (and I think rightly) 
that there may be difference of degree in things 
above Reaſon, as to their Abſtruſeneſs. T har 
ſome things appear to ſurpaſs , gy 
immediately, even before attentively lookt into. 
And other things only when a narrow inſpecti- 
on is made into them, being intelligible enough 
in the Groſs, and as imploy'd in common Diſ- 


courſe. Whereof he gives inſtances in Place, 
| Time, and Motion. And he makes uſe of this 


Obſervation to ſolve a Difficulty wherein it 
is pretended that we cannot profeſs to believe 
things which we acknowledge to be above our 
Reaſon, without diſcovering that we do not 
well conſider what we ſay, and that we then 
talk like Parrots. To which the ſubſtance of 
his Anſwer is, that we may talk of thoſe things 
according to that Notion of them which is more 

| 1 Obvious 
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Obvious and Superficial, though not according 

to that which is Philoſophical and Accurate. 
10. After this Explanation of what is meant 
by Above Reaſon and contrary to Reaſon he 
comes in the Second place to juſtify the Dinſtin- 
ction by ſhew ing that it is grounded upon the 
Nature of things. And that he does by ſhew- 
ing that there is no Neceſſity that things above 
Reaſon ſhould be alſo Contrary to Reaſon. This 
he ſhews firſt of things above Reaſon in the firſt 
Senſe, viz. thoſe that are undiſcoverable by 
Reaſon alone, but this being not the ſenſe of 
Above Reaſon as it is uſed in this Diſtinction, 
and ſince things according to this ſenſe above 
Reaſon are not affirm'd by our Ad verſaries to be 
contrary to it, ] paſs over all that he ſays upon 
this part, and ſtrike in with him again where 
he ſhews the ſame of things above Reaſon in the 
Second ſenſe. I cannot meet with anything di- 
rectly under that Head, but only a few Paſ- 
ſages here and there ſcatter'd up and down. As 
when he ſays of Galileo, that when he firſt made 
his Diſcoveries with the Teleſcope and faid that 
there were Planets that mov'd about Japiter, 
He ſaid ſomething that other Aſtronomers could 
not diſcern to be true, but nothing that they 
could prove to be falſe. And again when he 
ſays that for a thing to be above Reaſon is Ex- 
trinſical and Accidental to its being true or falſe. 
Becauſe to be above our Reaſon is not an Ab- 
ſolute thing, but a Reſpective One, importing 
a Relation to the Meaſure of Knowledge that 
belongs to Human Underſtanding. And * 
| ore 
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fore it may not be above Reaſon in reference to 
\ a more inlightned Intellect, ec. which indeed 
is rightly and very judiciouſly remarqu'd in it 
ſelf, and no leſs pertinently to the preſent buſi- 
neſs. And again when he ſays that there are 
ſome things true which yet are liable to Ob- 
jections not directly anſwerable, and ſo above 
Reaſon. He inſtances in the Controverſy of 
the Diviſibility of Quantity, where each ſide 
of the Contradiction is preſs'd with unanſwer- 
able Objections, and yet as parts of a Contra- 
diction, one of them muſt neceſſarily be true. 
And yet take which you will you run into in- 

vincible Difficulties. Which indeed well con- 
cludes that a thing that is above Reaſon may 
yet be true, and if true then not contrary to 
i Reaſon, it being impoſſible that what is fo 
ſhould be true. Which one Conſideration is 
indeed enough to juſtifie the Diſtinction beyond 
all exception. | 

11. Mr. Boyle has yet a further Obſervation 
concerning this Diſtinction too Conſiderable to 
be paſs'd over, and that is, that he looks upon 
it to be of Importance not only to the defence 
of ſome Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, 
but even of ſome important Articles of Natural 
Theology, in which (as he ſhews by ſeveral 
Inſtances) there are many Doctrins which muſt 
be acknowledg'd to be true, and yet whoſe 
Modus is not explainable. 

12. After this he Conſiders an Objection 
wherein it is pretended that the granting this 
Diſt inction would be of bad Conſequence, as 

affording 
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affording ſhelter to any unintelligible ſtuff that a 
bold Enthuſiaſt may obtrude under the venera- 
ble Title of a Myſtery, that is above Reaſon. To 
which he anſwers very judiciouſly, that he does 
not deny but that the Diſtinction is liable to be 
ill imploy'd, but that this is no other than what 
is common to it with divers other Diſtinctions, 
which are without Scruple Admitted becauſe 
uſeful, and not rejected becauſe they have not 
the Privilege that they can never be Miſapplied. 


And that therefore both in reference to thoſe 


other Diſtinctions, and that he had been treat- 
ing of, it becomes Men to ſtand upon their 
Guard, and ſtrictly examine how far the Do- 
ctrine propoſed as a Myſtery, is intitled to the 
benefit of this Diſtinction, Which if it ſhould 
be employ*d to juſtifie any thing, that, though 
ſtil'd a Myſtery, is but a pretended one, the 
Error (as he well obſerves in the Cloſe of all) 
will lie, Not in the Groundleſneſs of the Diſtin- 
ction, but in the Erroneouſneſs of the Applica- 


tion. 


as briefly and as clearly as I could repreſent it, 
of Mr. Boyles Thoughts concerning things a- 
bove Reaſon and contrary to Reaſon, which, 
like all his, are great and ſtrong, and (allow- 
ing only for thoſe inaccuracies taken Notice of) 
juſt and true. And now though what this Ex- 
cellent Perſon has offer'd may ſerve to let in a 
great deal of Light into the Diſtinction, yet 
ſince a thing of ſuch Conſequence if true, and 


ſo much Conteſted whether true or no, can 


never 


13. In this you have the Sum and Subſtance, 


— 
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never be made too Clear, and ſometimes a dif- 
ferent, though not better, Repreſentation. of a 
thing may contribute to its further Illuſtration, 
every Reader having his particular Point of 
View, ſo as that the very ſame Notion or Truth 
that does not Meet with him in one Poſture, 
may ſhine full in his Face and ſtrike him with 
ſucceſs in another, I ſhall therefore under the 
Shelter of Mr. Boy/e's Authority, and by the 
advantage of his Light, venture to ſet down 
my own Thoughts concerning this weighty 
Point, applying my ſelf chiefly to that part of 
it, wherein I think the other Account Moſt 
defective. | 

14. And firſt though it ſhould be true that 
to be above Reaſon is to be Incomprehenſible, 
and to be Contrary to Reaſon is to appear re- 
pugnant to ſome Principle or Concluſion of 
Right Reaſon, yet I do not think this of it ſelf 
ſufficient either to Clear or to Juſtifie the Di- 
ſtinction, ſince it may be both again demanded 
what it is to be incomprehenſible, and what re- 
pugnant, and again dz/puted whether incompre- 
henſible and repugnant be not the ſame, as well 
as whether thar which is above Reaſon be not 
alſo Contrary to it. And then we are but where 
we were before. This Account of the Matter 
is then too Groſs and General to be reſted in, 
and we mult be therefore more minute and par- 


ticular in our Explanation of it, if we would 
be more Clear. 


15. However fince Generals are to go before, 
and do alſo prepare the way for Particulars, I 


ſhall 
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ſhall firſt propoſe the general Idea of things a- 
bove ·Reaſon and contrary to Reaſon, and then 
particularize upon that Idea, by opening and 

unfolding more diſtinctly and explicitly what 
is contain'd in it, and by ſo comparing and 
collating together the two parts of the Notion 
25 to ſhew the real Difference that is between 

them. So that I ſhall make but one work of 

the Explanatory and Juſtificatory parts, ſuppoſing 
that there needs no more to the Juſtification of 
the Diſt inction, than only to have the Mem- 
bers - of it well explain'd. For if the Idea of 


Contrary to Reaſon (as the Explanation of 
them will ſhew that it is) then the D iſtinction 
proceeds upon a real Difference, is grounded 
upon the Nature of things, and has all that is 
neceſſary to a true and good Diſtinction. 

16. By things above Reaſon then (as the 
Expreſſion is uſed in this Diſtinction) ] con- 
ceive to be Meant, Not ſuch as Reaſon of it 
ſelf cannot Diſcover, but ſuch as When pro- 
poſed it cannot Comprehend. And by things 
Contrary to Reaſon I conceive ſuch as it can 
and does actually comprehend, and that to be 
abſolutely Impoſſible. Or in other words, a 
thing is then above Reaſon when we do not 
comprehend how it can be, and then Contra- 
ry to Reaſon when we do poſitively compre- 
hend that it cannot be. Thus in the General. 
17. But to be a little more Particular, we 
are to Conſider upon the firſt Part, that when 
we ſpeak of things above Reaſon, the word 

. Reaſon, 


Above Reaſon be diſtinct from the Idea of 
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Reaſon here (as was ſhewn in the firſt Chap- 
ter) ſignifies the ſame as Underſtanding, and 
there being but one only Operation of that, 
namely Perception, by Comprehend here muſt 
be meant the fame as by Perceive. So that 
when we ſay of things above Reaſon that 
they are ſuch as Reaſon cannot Comprehend, 
*tis the ſame as to ſay they are ſuch as the Un- 
derſtanding cannot Perceive. But then when 
we ſay, Cannot Perceive, *tis to be carefully 
noted that this is not to be underſtood of the 
literal and Grammatical Meaning of the Propo- 
ſition, as if the thing ſaid to be Above Reaſon ih * 
were perfectly unintelligible, but only of the 
Truth of it, as was obſerv*d before concerning 
Faith. And then again when we ſay that A- 
bove Reaſon is when we do not Comprehend If ! 
or Perceive the Truth of a thing, this muſt not 
be meant of not Comprehending the Truth in 
its whole Latitude and Extent, ſo that as many ! 
Truths ſhould be ſaid to be above Reaſon as lf ! 


we cannot thus thorougly comprehend and 
purſue throughout all their Conſequences and lf { 
Relations to other Truths (for then almoſt e.! 
very thing would be Above Reaſon) but only lf © 
of not comprehending the Union or Connexion ff © 
of thoſe immediate Ideas of which the Propo- t 
ſition ſuppoſed to be above Reaſon conſiſts. And b 
which is therefore ſaid to be above Reaſon not ib V 
| becauſe the ſimple and direct Meaning of its t 
Terms is unintelligible, or becauſe the Truth If * 
of it is not comprehenſible in its remoteſt and It 
utmoſt Extent, but purely becauſe the Con. 


nexion 
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nexion of its Ideas, or the manner of it, is 
not diſcernible, and that partly for want of 
ſufficient clearneſs of the Ideas themſelves ſo as 
to be able to perceive their Union lntuitively, 
and partly for want of a due and proper Me- 
dium whereby to compare them, ſo as to dif- 


cern their Union in the way of Science and De- 
monſtration. | 


18. Tis alſo to be Obſerv'd upon the Second 
part of the Explanation, that I chuſe rather to 


ſay that things contrary to Reaſon are ſuch as 


we Perceive to be Impolſible, than ſuch as appear 
contrary to ſome Principle, or ſome Concluſion of 
Right Reaſon. This being the more General 
and Abſolute Idea, whereof the two other are 
but Inftances and Specifications. For then is a 
thing ſaid to he Impoſſible when its Ideas cannot 
ſtand together or be united. Which may be 
either becauſe of the immediate Oppoſition and 
Inconſiſteney of the Ideas themſelves with them- 
ſelves ſo as Mutually ro Exclude each other (as 
ina Contradiction) or becauſe of their incon- 
ſiſteney with ſame other Truth, with which 
it cannot Comport. Or in other words, either 
becauſe one of the Ideas cannot conſiſt with the 
other, by reaſon of the immediate oppoſition 
that is between them, or becauſe the Union of 
both is inconſiſtent with ſome Truth or other, 
which therefore will not ſuffer them to be Uni- 
ted. Which Truth will be indeed either a 
Principle or a' Concluſion of right Reaſon. And 
then we are ſaid to Perceive a thing to be Im- 
poſſible when we perceive that its Ideas cannot 
; TD ſtand 
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ſtand together, and that either immediately by 
the very inconſiſtency of the Ideas themſelves, 
or mediately by the Repugnance that they car. 
ry to ſome other Truth, whether Principle or 


Concluſion. Which Repagnancè I take to con- 


ſiſt in this, that the ſuppoſed Principle or Con. 
cluſion cannot ſtand with the Union of ſuch J. 
deas, and that therefore if ſuch a Principle or 
ſuch a Concluſion be true (as is ſuppoſed) then 
ſuch Ideas are not United, and indeed are a8 
uncapable of Union, that is as impaſſible, as if 
there were an immediate inconſiſtency between 
the Ideas themſelves. So that for a thing to be 
Contrary to Reaſon, is, in ſhort, for the Un. 
derſtanding to perceive the Abſolute im poſſibi. 
lity of it, or that its Ideas cannot ſtand tope- 
ther, which it does either Immediately by per- 
ceiving the direct inconſiſtency of thoſe Ideas, 
or Mediately by perceiving their inconſiſtency 
with ſome evident and inconteſtable Truth or 
other, whether Principle or Concluſion. For 
the way and method is the ſame in knowing a 
thing to be Falſe or impoſſible as in knowiog it 
to be True, and accordingly as the Proceſs of 
the Underſtanding is either Immediate or Me. 
diate in the latter, ſo is it alſo in the former. 
But though there are theſe different ways of 
perceiving the impoſſibility of a thing, tis in 
the General Perception of its Impoſſibility and 
not in the ſeveral ways of it that its contrariety 
to Reaſon muſt be made Formally to conſiſt; 
Even as it was ſhewn before of Knowledge, 


which is made to conſiſt in the Perception hs 
; . 
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| the Relation of Ideas, and not in this or that 


determinate manner of perceiving it, which in» 
deed ſerve afterwards to diſtinguiſh Know- 
ledge into its kinds (as ſuppoſe Intuitive and 


Demonſtrative) but do not enter into its Firlt 


and General Idea, For which Conſideration 
think the Perception of a thing's impoſſibility 


does better expreſs its Contrariety to Reaſon 


than the Repugnance it appears to have to 
ſome Principle or Concluſion of it, that being 
oaly (as I ſaid before) an inſtance and ſpecifi- 
cation (and but one ſingle one too) of its Im- 
poſſibility. 1 
19. So Now we are arrived to a Clear and 
Diſtinct Conception of things Above Reaſon 
and things Contrary to Reaſon. A thing is 
then above Reaſon when we do not Perceive 
or Comprehend how it can be. And then Con- 
trary to Reaſon when we do Perceive that it 
Cannot be, or is Impoſſible. As to give a 
plain and ſenſible Inſtance of each of theſe. 
That the ſides of an Hyperbola ſhould be always 


approaching to each other and yet never meet, 


though continued to infinity; is a Propoſition 


of unqueſtion'd Certainty in Geometry, and 
yet ſuch as paſſes the Reaſon of a Man to Com- 
prehend how it can be, and therefore may pro- 
perly be ſaid to be one of thoſe things that are 
above Reaſon. But now that a Triangle ſhould 
bave Parallel Sides, is not only above Reaſon, 
but directly Contrary to it. For here the Un- 
derſtanding is not only at a loſs to Comprehend 
how it may be, but does poſitively and evident- 
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ly perceive that it cannot be, it being utterly 


impoſſble that a Figure of Three Lines ſhould 


have its ſides Parallel to each other. 

20. Now though by this Explanation of 
things above Reaſon and contrary to Reaſon the 
Difference between them is already obvious even 
to the eye, and ſtares a Man in the very Face, 
like things of great in equality whoſe Diſpropor- 
tion appears at View, without Meaſuring them, 
yet for further Satisfaction's ſake, and to make 
the matter as plain as any thing in Nature, to all 
but thoſe who either have not, or will not ule 
their Underſtandings, let us a little Compare 
theſe Ideas together, thereby the better to 
illuſt rate their Difference. 

21. It is moſt Evident that the Idea of things 
above Reaſon and the Idea of things contrary 
to Reaſon are two. really diſtinct Ideas, and 
that One is Not the Other. This immediate. 
ly appears from the very direct View of the 
Ideas themſelves. For what can be More 
plain than that Not to Comprehend how a 
thing may be, and to Comprehend that it can. 
not be, are two different things? And what 
better way have we to know the Diſt inction 
of things, but only that the Idea of one is not 
the Idea of another? But then beſides, the 
Ideas of theſe things are not only Formally 
different from each other, but have alſo dit 
ferent Properties and Characters belonging to 
them, and ſuch too as are excluſive of each o 
ther, and which therefore do maniſeſtly ſheu 


For, 
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For, for a thing to be above Reaſon implies 
only a Negation, the Not Comprehending how 
a thing can be, bur for a thing to be Contrary 
to Reafon implies the Poſition of an Intellectual 
aft, the Comprehending that it cannot be. 
Again, 1n things above Reaſon the Propoſition 
is ſuppoſed not to be underſtood, whereas in 
things Contrary to Reaſon, it is ſuppoſed to 


| be well underſtood, and that to be falſe and 


impoſſible. Again, in things above Reaſon 
the Mind determines nothing concerning the 


Object propoſed, whether it be true or whether 


it be falſe, whether it be Poſſible, or whether 
it be Impoſſible. All that ſhe determines is 
concerning her own Act, that ſhe does not 
Comprehend how it can be. But whether it be 


or not, that ſhe does not affirm, but holds 


herſelf in a perfect Suſpence. But now in things 
Contrary to Reaſon the Mind is every whit as 
poſitive and deciſive, and does determine as 
boldly and freely as in thoſe things that are moſt 
according to it, Whereby it plainly appears 

that to be Contrary to Reaſon is ſomething - 
more than to be above ir, and that the Mind 


proceeds a great deal further in the former than 


in the latter, the Language of the Soul in things 
aboveReaſon being only, How can theſe things be! 
But in things Contrary to Reaſon ſhe 1s Poſitive 
and Dogmatical, roundly pronouncing, 7 
cannot be, So that unleſs there be no difference 


between a Negation and a Poſitive Act, be- 


tween the Ignorance or Non-Perception of a 
thing, and the knowing it to be Falſe, be- 
G 4 tween 
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tween Suſpenſion and a peremptory Determina- 
nation, between a greater and a leſs, *tis moſt 
undeniably evident that the Parts of this Di- 
ſtinct ion are not only really but widely diffe- 
rent, and that to be above Reaſon is one thing, 
and to be contrary to Reaſon is another. 

22. If it be pretended (as ſome perhaps 
may be likely to Object) that to be Contrary 
to Reaſon implies a Negation, as well as to be 
above Reaſon, hecauſe it is there ſuppoſed to 
be Comprehended that the thing is Falſe and 
cannot be, and that therefore they agree in one of 
the Main inſtances of their Difference, to this 
the Anſwer is Clear and Full. I grant there is 
a Negation in one as well as the other, but then 
I diſtioguiſh of Negation. There is a Nega- 
tion of the Act, and a Negation of the Oedt. 
Contrary to Reaſon does indeed imply a Ne- 
gation of the Object, that is, it implies a Sepa- 
ration and diſ union of certain Ideas, as incon- 
ſiſtent and incompatible one with another. But 
it does not imply a Negation of the Act, but 
the quite Contrary, becauſe the underſtanding 
is here ſuppoſed poſitively to comprehend the 
thing, and withal the Impoſhbility of it, which 
is not done in things Above Reaſon, wherein 
the Negation is that of the Act. So that this 
firſt and great difference between them ſtands 
firm and good. ; 3 

23. And now having thus far juſtified the 
reality of this diſt inct ion of things Above Rea- 
ton and Contrary to Reaſon both by the Ex- 
zlanation and Collation of the Parts of it, which 

8 thereby 
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thereby appear to conſiſt of Ideas as different 
as can well be conceiv d, I might further pro- 
ceed to do the ſame by producing ſome Inſtan- 
ces of things confeſſedly Above Reaſon that are 
alſo notwithſtanding as confeſſedly True. For 
if any one thing that is Above Reaſon be yet 
found to be true, this plainly demonſtrates the 
thing in Queſtion (if there can be yet any Que- 
ſtion about it) moſt evidently ſhewing that 
what is Above Reaſon is not as ſuch Contrary 
to Reaſon, it being impoſſible that what is Con- 
trary to Reaſon ſhould be true, whatever is 
Contrary to Reaſon being alſo as Contrary to 
Truth. I might alſo further alledge that to be 
Above Reaſon does equally abſtract from True 
and Falſe (which Contrary to Reaſon does 
not) and that not only becauſe, as I ob- 
fery'd before, it determines nothing con- 
cerning its Object, but alſo becauſe ?cis 
a thing not of an Abſolure, but of a Rela- 
tive Importance, as being an extrinlical Deno- 
mination taken not from the Nature of the Ob- 
ject as it is in it ſelf, but only as it is to us, and 
in relation to our not only Finite, but very Li- 
mited Capacities. For to be Above Reaſon is 
not to be Above Reaſon in general or all Reaſon, 
ſo as to be abſolutely incomprehenſible, but only 
Human Reaſon. But then that which is Above 
the Reaſon of a Man may not be Above the 
Reaſon of an Angel (as indeed what is Above 
the Reaſon of one Man may not tranſcend that 
of another) and what is Above che Reaſon of 
an 


1 An Account of 
an Angel may yet be perfectly comprehended 
by God, the Supream and Sovereign Reaſon. 
So that to be Above Reaſon here is of a reſpective 
ſignification, ſuch as does not expreſs the quality 
of the Object as it is in its own Nature, but only 
as it is in reference to ſuch a particular Facul- 
ty, whereas to be Contrary to Reaſon is not a 
Relatrve but an Abſolute thing, and whatever 
1s Contrary to Reaſon, is Contrary to all Reaſon, 
and ſo conſequently ro Truth. I fay I might 
further inſiſt on theſe and ſome other Conſi- 
derations, but being partly prevented here by 
Mr. Boyle (whoſe Account I would have uſed to 
ſupply the defects of Mine, as Mine is intended 
to ſupply ſome of his) and having ſo abundantly 
clear'd the difference of theſe things already, I 
ſhall not ſo far diſtruſt either the Strength of the 
Argument, or that of my Reader's Underſtand- 
ing, as to proſecute this Matter any further than 
only to ſhape an Anſwer out of what has been 
laid down, to an Objection which I meet with 
in a Modern Writer againſt Monſieur Jarieu, 
and which, to do it the utmoſt Juſtice, I will 
ſet down in his own words. | 
24. T1 have Conſider'd (ſays he) the Diſtinction 
which they aſe between being Contrary to Reaſon, 
and being above Reaſon. *1ts agreed that tis not 
poſſible to believe what is Contrary to Reaſon. But 
tis ſaid that we can well believe what is above Reaſon. 
This Diſtinction ſeems to me of no uſe, or elſe I do 
not comprehend it. For if by being above Reaſon N 
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be meant that we do not comprehend a Trath in its 


whole Extent, though what we conceive of it be clear 


and certain, I own that in this ſenſe one ought to be- 


lieve what is above Reaſon, But if by being above 
Reaſon be meant a Doftrine, wherein we ſee nothi 

Clear, a Doctrine which our Reaſon loſes the fight of 
on all its ſides, I mean that all the Propoſitions which 
may be extracted from it appear incomprehenſible, 


ſuch a one as this for example, that the three Divine 


Perſons make but one God, &c. It ſeems that to be 
above Reaſon in this ſenſe, is the ſam? as to be intirely 
inacceſſible to Reaſon, which differs nothing, but in 
words, from being Contrary to Reaſon. _ 

25. I ſuppoſe whoever has duely conſider'd 
and well comprehended the Tenour of the fore- 
going Diſcourſe, can neither be inſenſible of the 
Deficiency of this Allegation, nor be long at a 
loſs what Anſwer to return to it. But to ſpare 
my Reader this Trouble, My Reply is, that 
this Author's Argument proceeds upon a wrong 


Suppoſition. He ſuppoſes here that to be Above 


Reaſon mult be either the Not Comprehending 


a thing in its whole Latitude and extent, or 


the Comprehending Nothing at all of it. Where- 
as I have ſhewn before that tis neither of them; 
That we do not mean by Above Reaſon what is 
all over unintelligible, even as to the very Mean- 
ing of the Propoſition, nor what is not to be 
Comprehended in its utmoſt extent, but only 
what is incomprehenſible to us as to the Truth 
of the thing, or the Manner of it. Tis true 
indeed if the Propoſition were perfectly unintel- 
ligible, fo that (as he ſays) we could ſee nothing 
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cleax in it, even as to the very Senſe and Mean- 
ing of it, we could no more believe it than what 
is Contrary to Reaſon, tho' even then it would 
Rot (as this Author confuſely enough pretends) 
be the ſame with it, becauſe what is Contrary to 
Reaſon is ſuppoſed to be well underſtood. But 
tis much otherwiſe if it be incomprehenſible 
only as to the Truth or Manner of the thing. 
This as I ſhall ſhew hereafter may very well be 
v Believ'd, though what is Contrary to Reaſon 
cannot, and what is utterly unintelligible cannor, 
And I haue ſufficiently ſhewa already that what 
is thus only inacceſſible to Reaſon differs, a little 
more than in words, from being contrary to it. 
26. And'now it Human Nature were not a 
very unaccountable thing, I ſhould ſtand great- 
ly amazed at either the Natural or wilful Blind- 
neſs of thoſe who are for confounding things ſo 
vaſtly different as the parts of this Diſtin&ion, 
of things above Reaſon and contrary to it, molt 
apparently are. There are indeed ſome things 
which we are ordinarily taught to diſtinguiſh, 
and yet when ſtrictly examin'd and compared, 
will be found to have no real ground of Diſtin- 
ction in them. And 'tis every whit as great 
(and almoſt as Common) a Fault to diſtinguiſh 
things that do not differ, as to confound thoſe 
that do. And there are alſo other things 
of ſuch near Reſemblance and Cognation 
to each other that there needs a great deal of 
Art, Subtilty and nice Inſpection to diſcern their 
Difference. So Fine and Minute and almoſt. 
imperceptible are the Lines that terminate their 
S | N Natures, 
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Natures, and divide them from one another. 
But the Ideas of theſe things are as different as 
thoſe of a Man and a Tree, a Triangle and a 
Square, ſo that a Man muſt wink hard not to 
perceive it, or be very inſincere not to acknow- 
ledge it. And I cannot imagine why thoſe eſpe- 

cially who are known to ſerve themſelves upon 
occaſion of Diſt inctions which have no other 
Foundation than the mere Will and Pleaſure 
(unleſs you will ſay Intereſt) of thoſe that uſe 
them, ſhould yet reject ſuch a ſolid and well- 
grounded, as well as well Authorized, one as 
this, but only becauſe it is not for their turn, 
and, if admitted, would like a Bomb thrown 
into their Garriſon, blow up and lay waſt their 
Main Strength, and force them to deſert and 
give up a Cauſe which they are (now eſpecially) 
moſt zealouſly fond of, and ſeem reſolv'd even 
againſt Reaſon to Maintain. 1 8 

27. For I muſt further remark (and *tis an 
Obſervation not lightly to be paſs'd over) that if 
this One Diſt inction of things above Reaſon, and 
things contrary to Reaſon be once admitted, or 
ſhewa to be real, ſolid and well-· grounded, the 
main part of the Socinian Controverſy is imme- 
diately, or at leaſt in the very next Conſequence, 
at an end. For the Reaſon why they will not 
believe things above Reaſon is becauſe (as they 
pretend) Above Reaſon differs nothing in re- 
ality from Contrary to Reaſon, and ſo thoſe 
things that are above Reaſon are alſo as much 
contrary to it as above it, and what is Con- 
trary to Reaſon is on both ſides acknowledg'd 
impoſſible 
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impoſſible to be believ'd. Well, but then if 
it be made appear (as I think by this time is 
ſufficiently done) that theſe two are quite dif- 
ferent things, and that to be above. Reaſon is 
not the ſame as to be contrary to it, then even 
by their own Confeſſion there can be no pre- 
tence why what is above Reaſon may not be 
Believ'd. Which I take to be the true induce- 
meat that makes theſe Men ſtand out ſo fiercely 
and obſt inately againſt this Diſt inction (for they 
are aware what miſchief it will do em) as it is 
alſo the reaſon why I have beſtow'd ſo much 
care and pains to clear and juſtifie it. 

28, And thus having given an Account of 
_ theſe great and Fundamental things, what Rea- 
ſon is, what Faith is, and what it is to be Above, 
and what Contrary to Reaſon, we have now 
prepared the way to the more full and direct 
_ Conſideration of the Belief of things above 
Reaſon, the true ſtate of which Queſtion by 
what has been hitherto diſcoursꝰd appears to be 
this, Whether we may not Aſſent upon the Au- 
thority of Divine Revelation to ſuch things as 
our Underſtanding or Reaſon cannot perceive 
or Comprehend as to the Truth or Manner of 
them. Or, whether our not being able thus to 
Comprehend them, be a ſufficient Reaſon why 
we ſhould not believe them. For the Reſolu- 
tion of which we have already laid the Grounds, 
and {hall now proceed more directly to build 
upon them in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. IV. 


That Human Reaſon i uot the Meaſure 
1. X f E have gainꝰd a moſt wonderful point 


in the foregoing Chapter, hy pro- 
ving the ae berween things Above $ 
and things Contrary to Reaſon, and ſuch as 
of it ſelt alone is ſufficient Not only immedi- 
ately to decide, but even for ever to Silence 
the Controverſy. between, us and our Socinian 
| Adverfaries concerning the Belief of 'things 
above Reaſon. For the only Objection that is 
or can poſſibly be pretended againſt the Belief of 
things above Reaſon being the ſuppoſed Cantra- 
riety of the ſame things to-Reaſon, if it be ſhewn 
that to be above Reaſon involves no ſuch Con- 
trariety, then the Objection againſt the belief of 
ſuch things is fairly and wholly removed, and 
conſequently there remains no Reaſon why they 
may not be Believ'd. So that I cannot hut look 
upon the Subſtance of my Work as moſt effectu- 
ally done already, and thoſe of our Adverſaries 
that have any reaſonable Meaſure of Penetra- 
tion and Sincerity mult needs be ſenſible of it. 
And I dare appeal even to their own Conſcien- 
ces whether they are not. However conſider- 
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ing the importunity of thoſe I have to deal with, 
as well as the weight of the Cauſe it ſelf, I ſhall 
endeavour the further eſtabliſhment of it upon 
ſome other Conſiderations, whereby I ſhall alſo 
ive further Confirmation, and fo repay what 
I am indebted to the Point contended for in the 
preceding Chapter, ſince we may as well ar- 
gue backwards from the Believableneſs of things 
above Reaſon to their not Contrariety, as for- 
wards from their not Contrariety to their Be- 
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{| lievableneſs, the Conſequence being full as good, 
Rl bel thus, Above Reaſon Believable, therefore not Con- 
N zrary, as thus, Above Reaſon not Contrary, there- 
Wi fore Believable. Now in order to the fuller 
10 Conviction and Demonſtration of the Believa- 
Ml j bleneſs of things above Reaſon 1 ſet out upon 
In 1 this Ground, that Human Reaſon is not the Mea 
Wil: | fare of Truth. | een ee 
| 2. is agreed among the Maſters of Reaſon 

þ that as all Proof. ought to be only of ſuch things 


as need it, ſo there are Propoſitions ſo Clear and 
Evident of themſelves that they have no need of 
being demonſtrated, and that there are ſome 
again that are not capable of Demonſtration, 
the Fulneſs and Immedfateneſs of their Evi- 
dence rendring them ſtrictly indemonſtrable. 
And it has been charged by one * of the molt 
Conſiderable of them as a Fault in the Method 
of the Geometricians that they ſet themſelves to 
prove things that have no need of Proof; where- 
of he gives an Inſtance in Eaclid, who goes 50 

| mally 
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mally to work to prove that two ſides of a Tri- 
angle taken together are greater than one, al- 
though this be moſt Evident even from the No. 
tion only of a Right Line, which is the ſhorteſt 
that can poſſibly be between two Points, and 
the Natural Meaſure of Diſtance from one Point 
to another, which it could not be if it were not 
alſo the ſhorteſt of all Lines that can be drawn 

from Point to Point. 1 

3. Now tho? I cannot ſay that the Propoſition 
of this Chapter is ſo Evrdent of it ſelf as not to 
be capable of Demonſtration, yet I muſt Con- 
feſs I cannot but think it of the Number of thoſe 
that do not need any, that is I mean, to thoſe 
who will but take the Pains to conſider it with 
Attention, and are withal ſo ſincere as to ſay 
1ogenuovſly what they inwardly think. For to 
Unattentive or Captious Perſons nothing is plain 
({ince there is nothing but what ſome will con- 
tradict, and there are thoſe who profeſs to doubt 
of every thing) and even the Sun it ſelf can't 
make a Man ſee, if either he want Eyes, or 
will ſhut them. I cannot therefore ſay that 
to ſuch men either this or any other Propoſition 
is plain, but I would venture to be tried by 
any competent and indifferent Conſiderer whe- 
ther this be not indeed a very plain and certain 
Propofition, as plain as moſt of thoſe which paſs 
tor Principles and Maxims in Diſcourſe, that 


Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure of Truth, And 


accordingly I ſhould juſtly fear incurring the 
lame Cenſure that is charg'd upon the Geome- 
ticians, of going to prove what is evident, were 
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there not ſomething peculiar in the preſent Caſe 
that makes it very different from theirs. For 
they dealing in Matters of an Abſtract and in- 
different Nature, and ſuch wherein the Luſts 
and Paſſions of Men are altogether unintereſſed, 
have no real need to prove evident things, be- 
cauſe for that very reaſon their Evidence 1s never 
Conteſted ; whereas the Point I have now in 
hand being of a Moral Concernment and ſuch 
as incounters the Partialities and falſe Biaſles of 


Human Nature, particularly that great and go- 


verning one of Se/f-Love, though it ſhould be 
of equal evidence with ſome of their Maxims, 
will yet not be equally ſecure from Oppoſition, 
and paſs alike unconteſted. And ſo there may 
be need of proving it, if not to do any neceſſary 


Service to the Propoſition it ſelf, yet to fatisfic 


the importunity of the Men I argue with. 
Which indeed is the preſent Caſe, ſince (as was 
intimated in the Beginning) the Sentiment of 
thefe Men concerning the disbelief of things 
above Reaſon reſolves at laſt into this Principle, 
that Human Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth. 
Which therefore both for their Satisfaction and 
Refutation muſt be ſhewn to be Falſe. 

4. Now when I ſay that Human Reaſon is 
not the Meaſure of Truth, my meaning is, that 


| 1t is not that Common Standard whereby Truth 


in the General is to be Meaſured, ſo that of eve- 
ry thing it may be ſafely Concluded that it is 
either true or not true according as it accords 
with this Meaſure, as *tis comprehenſible or 
not comprehenſible by Human Reaſon. *Tis 

| | ; true 
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true indeed there is a certain Senſe in which 
Human Reaſon ſometimes is, and may be 
truely ſaid to be the Meaſure of Truth, in as 
much as whatever the Underſtanding does 
clearly and diſtinctly Perceive may be concluded 
as moſt certainly true, it being impoſſible that 
a thing ſhould be otherwiſe than as we clearly 
F perceive it to be, without ſuppoſing our Per- 
ceptive Faculties to be in themſelves naturally 
Falſe, and without ſuppoſing it alſo neceſſary 
chat we ſhould fall into Error even in the riglit 
uſe of theſe Faculties (it being impoſſible to 
conceive a More right uſe of them than to Aſſent 
only to what we clearly Perceive) which are 
not only in themſelves manifeſt Abſurdities, 
but ſuch alſo as would neceſſarily infer the Au- 
thor of our Natures to be alſo the Author of 
our Errors and Deceptions. It muſt therefore 
F< admitted by all what the Philoſophers of the 
erteſian way fo earneſtly ſtand and Contend for, 
S that Clearneſs of Perception is the great Rule 
h and Crzterion of Truth, ſo far that whatever we 
lo clearly and diſtinctly perceive to be true is 
really in it ſelf True. But then this is only to 
be a Partial and Inadequate Rule, and in ſome 
certain limited reſpe& only, not abſolutely and 
ch In general For though I grant that whatever 
e clearly perceive is true, yet I deny that it 
ollows likewiſe Backwards, that whatever is 
rue we do alſo clearly Perceive, and ſo conſe- 
quently that whatever we do not clearly per- 
eve is therefore not True. By which it is 
lain that this Cærtiſian Maxim muſt be very 
| R-2 much 
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be ſafely ſaid, and muſt neceſſarily be allow“ 
to be the Meaſure of Truth. For Truth in ge. 


thoſe which the Angels ſtudy and deſire to lool 


ing that Comprehends all that is truly intel 


Underſtanding, that it is the Meaſure of Trut 


100 An Account of | 
much abuſed to prove that Human Reaſon is 
the Common and General Meaſure of Truth, 
and I dare ſay the great Authors of it never in-. 
tended it to that purpoſ. | 

5. Reaſon or Underſtanding in general may 


neral carries a neceſſary Relation to Under. 
ſtanding in general, as fully adequate and com. 

menſurate to it. So that all Truth is ſimply 
and abſolutely intelligible, the greateſt and ſub 
limeſt Truths as much as the leaſt and meanef, 


into, as much as thoſe which employ the nar. 
row Thoughts of the pooreſt Ruſtic. The For 


mer are in themſelves as intelligible as the latter: 


and if not actually fo well underſtood 'tis nat 
becauſe of any incapacity in the Objects, but h 
reaſon of the Diſproportion of the Faculties th 
are Converfant about them. But this Diſpte 
portion muſt not be Univerſal, nor exten 
throughout the whole Order of Being. F 
what is intelligible muſt be fo to ſome Under 
{tanding (ſince what noUnderſtanding can com 
prehend is the fame as not to be- intelligib 
and conſequently there muſt be an Underttand 


gible, that is, all Truth. And accordingly 
may be truly ſaid of this All- Comprehenſ 


fo that whatever this perfect Underſtand 
does not underſtand is not intelligible, and 


not intelligible, then alſo not True, bY 
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that it might be further Conſider'd (were thi 
a proper place for ſo Abſtract and Metaphyſi- 
n. cal a Speculation) that Truth it Self, as to the 
real Nature and Eſſence of it, is one and the 
ay fame with the Divine Ideas as they are related 
„d to one another, and does therefore exiſt Origi- 
ge. nally and intirely in the Mind of God, who is 
er WM Subſtantial Truth, and accordingly does Com- 
m. prehend all Truth, and ſo conſequently is the 
pil Meaſure of it. And becauſe this All-compre- 
ub-W henſive Underſtanding is contain'd within the 
elt Extent of Reaſon or Underſtanding in General, 
ook therefore it may be truly ſaid alſo of Reaſon or 
aa. Underſtanding in General that it is the Meaſure 
of Truth, it being moſt certain that what is 
above all Reaſon, or what no Reaſon whatſo- 
ever can Comprehend 1s as much above Truth 
too, and cannot poſſibly be true. 
6. But though it be thus neceſſary to allow 
this of Reaſon in General, the ſame cannot be 
allow'd of Human Reaſon. For whatever is 


that 
prc 


LEN 


Fofftie Meaſure of Truth muſt be fully adequate 
1derÞend Commenſurate to Truth. That's Certain. 
cou And therefore if Human Reaſon be the Meaſure 
bl: Truth it muſt have the ſame compaſs and ex- 
tandcnt with Truth, and poſſeſs it whole and in- 
itelWire, if not Eſſentially and Subſtantially as God 
ply Woes, yet at leaſt Noetically and by way of 
en(i]W heory, ſo as to be able thoroughly to Perceive 
rund Comprehend all Truth. But now that this 
ndiſ Qualification cannot poſſibly agree to Human 
and Neaſon (though it be ſomewhat unreaſonable . 
zeſiſſhbat I ſhould be put to prove ſuch a Propoſition 


th 


H 3 as, 
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_ - as this) I hope fully to demonſtrate upon a Dou- 
ble Conſideration, one taken from the Nature 
of Human Reaſon, and the other from the Na- 
. Þ- - {- 
J. And firſt to begin with Truth. This, as 
the Moſt thinking and Metaphyſical Perſons 
Conceive of it, is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the Re- 
lations of equality or inequality, or Agreement 
or Diſagreement. Now we are to Conſider 
that theſe Relations may be of Three Sorts, 
either ſuch as are between Created Beings, or 
ſuch as are between Intelligible Ideas, or ſuch 
as are between Created Beings and their Ideas. 
And we are alſo to Conſider that there are two 
General Sorts of Truths extremely different one 
from another, and therefore carefully to-be di- 
diſtinguiſh'd. Thoſe that regard only the Ab- 
ſtract Natures of things, and their immutable 
Eſſences, independently on their actua] Exiſt- 
ence. And others again that do regard things 
that do actually Exiſt. The former of theſe 
Conſt itute that Order of Truths which we cal 
Neceſſary, the latter that which we call Contin 


gent. And this double Order of Truths reſults 


from that threefold Relation before-mention'd, 
From the firſt and third Relations ariſe Contin: 
gent Truths, which are nothing elſe but the 
Relations of Agreement or Diſagreement that 
are either between Created Beings themſelves, 
or between Created Beings and their Ideas 
And theſe I call Contingent Truths in oppoſition 
to thoſe that are Neceſſary and Eternal, parti 
becauſe theſe Relations could not begin N a 
IE | | N ; | exore 
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before thoſe Beings were produc'd (it being im- 
poſſible that there ſhould be Relations between 
things that are not) and partly becauſe theſe 
Relations might not have exiſted, becauſe thoſe 
Beings might not have been produced. And 
as Contingent Truths ariſe from the firft and 
third, ſo from the ſecond and middle Relations 
reſult thoſe Truths which are Neceſſary, Eter- 
nal, and Immutable, and which I underſtand 
to be nothing elſe but the Relations of Agree - 
ment or Diſagreement that are between Ideas. 

8. I go here upon the common and allow'd 
Diſt inction between Neceſſary and Contingent 
Truths, and upon the as much allow'd Suppo- 


ſition that there is ſuch an Order of Truths as 


are Neceſſary and Eternal, which therefore I 
take for granted as a Principle, not to decline 
the trouble of proving it, but becauſe it is a 
Confeſs'd as well as Evident thing, and I care 
not for proving any more evident things than I 
needs myſt. And that theſe Neceſſary and Eter- 
nal Truths are in this preciſely diftinguiſh'd 


from thoſe that are Contingent, that they are the 


Relations that are between Ideas, I think is plain 
from the very Notion and Nature of them, be- 
cauſe they are ſuppoſed to be ſuch Trutlis as re- 
gard the Abſtract Natures and Eſſences of 
things as they are in Idea, and not as they have 
an actual Exiſtence in rerum Natura, ſince then 
Pen would not be neceſſary, but Contingent 

ruths, which would be contrary to the Sup- 
poſition. And becauſe theſe Neceſſary Truths 
are the moſt conſiderable and principal ſort of 
N 1 H 4 Truths, 
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104 An Account of 
Truths, as being the Ground and Foundation 
of all Science, and the true and proper Objects 
of our Theory and Contemplation, and becauſe 
for the ſame. Reaſon whenever we ſpeak of 
Truth Abſolutely and in General we are preſu- 
med to mean neceſſary and immurable Truth, 
hence it is that Truth is commonly ſaid by Me- 
taphyſical Writers to conſiſt in the Relations 
| that are between Ideas, though indeed this be 
Fi ſtrictly true only of Neceſſary Truth. But it is 
ſufficient to the preſent purpoſe that it is true 
of this. And ſo much I ſuppoſe will readily be 
granted me at leaſt, that the general Nature ard 
Reaſon of Neceſſary and Eternal Truths conſiſts 
in the Relations that are between Ideas. 
3 9. I further add that theſe Ideas muſt be the 
| ſame with the Divine Ideas. Tis true indeed 
that exactly ſpeaking all Ideas are Divine Ideas, 
even thoſe which we uſe to call our own, it 
being moſt Certain (as might eaſily and with 
the greateſt Evidence be ſhewn) that the imme- 
diate Objects of our Underſtandings are no other 
than the Ideas of the Divine Intellect, in which 
we ſee and contemplate all things. But not to 
enter into this ſublime Speculation at preſent, it 
will be ſufficient to conſider that unleſs the I- 
d:as whoſe Relations Conſtitute thofe Truths 
which are Neceſſary and Eternal be the Divine 
Ideas, it will be impoſſible-that Neceſſary and 
Eternal Truths ſhould be what we ſopgge 
they are, that is Neceſſary and Eternal. For 
Neceſſary and Eternal Truths muſt be Neceſſa- 
ry and Eternal Relations, and it being a 
e 


5 
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ble that Relations ſhould be more Neceſſary or 
Eternal than the Subjects from which they re- 
ſult, unleſs theſe Ideas the Subjects of theſe Re- 
lations be Neceſſary and Eternal, how can their 
Relations be ſo? ?Tis plain therefore that theſe 
Ideas mult be Neceſſary and Eternal. But now 
I pray what Ideas are ſo but the Divine? What 
is there in the whole Compaſs of Being that is 
Neceſſary, Eteroal and Immutable but God and 


bis Divine Perfections? As therefore we ſay 


that theſe Neceſſary and Eternal Truths are 
Relations between Ideas, and not ſuch as are be- 
tween either Created Entities themſelves, or 
between them and their Ideas, becauſe then 
they would be of the Order of Contingent, not 
of Neceſſary Truths, For the ſame reaſon we 
muſt ſay that they are the Relations that are 
between the Divine Ideas, thoſe only being ſuf- 
ficiently ſteddy and Permanent Subjects to 
ſuſtain ſuch Stable and Immutable Relations. 
And indeed were it not for thoſe Repreſenta- 


tive Perfections of the Divine Nature which 
we call Idea, there would be no Neceſſary 


and Eternal Eſſences to ſupport theſe Neceſſary 
and Eternal Relations, and then there could be 
no {ſuch Relations, and if no ſuch Relations, 
then there could be no Neceſſary Truths, and 
if no Neceſſary Truths then no Science, Which 
by the way would moſt Convincingly prove to 


any Capable and Attentive Underttanding the 


abſolute Neceſſity and Certainty of a God, as 


the moſt inmoſt Ground and Central Support of 


the whole Intellectual World. 
. 


10. Well 
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10. Well then it can no longer be doubted 
but that theſe Neceſſary and Eternal Truths 
are the Relations that are between the Divine 
Ideas. But now as theſe Ideas are Infinite as 
being the Eſſential Perfections of God, and 
really identify'd with his Divine Nature and 
Subſtance, ſo it muſt neceſſarily follow that 
the Relations that reſult from them, and ſubſiſt 
between them muſt alſo be Infinite, And then 
ſince theſe Truths do eſſentially Conſiſt in, and 
in their Reaſon and Formality are no other 
than theſe Ideal Relations, it no leſs evident- 
ly follows that Truth alſo muſt be Infinite too. 

11. Which alſo will be neceſſary to Con- 
clude upon another Account. For I conſider 


again that ſince Relations do not in reality dit- 


ter as diſt inct Entities from their Subjects and 
Terms (as the Relations of two Circles ſup- 
poſed to be equal to each other do not really dif- 
fer from the Circles themſelves ſo related) 
theſe Ideal Relations muſt in the reality of the 


thing be one and the ſame with the Divine I- 


deas themſelves, and conſequently with the 
Divine Nature with which theſe Ideas are i- 


dentified. And accordingly Truth which is 


the ſame with theſe Ideal Relations muſt alſo 
as to the real Eſſence and Subſtance of it be one 
and the ſame with the Divine Nature. 

12. And that indeed it is ſo may be further, 
and ſomewhat more directly, demonſtrated 
thus. That God is the Cauſe of whatever is 
beſides himſelf, or, that whatever is, is either 


God or the Effect of God is a clear and acknow- 


ledg'd 


1 


ledg?d Principle. Neceſſary Truth then is ei- 
ther God or the Effect of God. But it is not the 
Effect of God, and therefore it can be no other 
than God himſelf. Now that it is not the 
Effect of God, the many groſs Abſurdities 
which that ſuppoſition draws after it I think 
will oblige him that Conſiders them to acknow- 
ledge. For Firſt, if Neceſſary Truth be the 
effect of God either it would not be neceſſary, 


which is againſt the Suppoſition ; or if 


it be, then as being a neceſſary Effect it 
muſt have a neceſſary Cauſe, that is a Cauſe 
neceſſarily determinꝰd to act, and ſo God would 
be a neceſſary Agent, even ad extra. He would 
alſo be an anintelligent Agent. The Conſequence 
is not to be avoided. For if Truth be the effect 
of God then antecedently to the effecting of it, 
there was no Truth, and conſequently no 
Knowledge, becauſe there could be nothing 
known; and ſo God in the production of Truth 
(if indeed he did produce it) muſt be ſuppoſed 
to act altogether in the dark, and without any 
Intelligence. Again, if Truth be the Effect of 
God, then the Perfection of the Divine Under- 
ſtanding muſt be ſuppoſed to depend upon 
ſomething that is not God, nay upon ſome- 
thing created by God, whereas God is the true 
perfective Object of all his Creatures, and is 
himſelf completely Happy in the ſole Contem- 
plation of himſelf. Till follow again that 
God has conſtituted an Order of Realities which 
he has not Power to aboliſh; that he has made 
ſome things which he cannot unmake again. 
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And 
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18 An Account of 
And laſtly to add no more, If Truth be the 


Effect of God then it cannot be God, (becauſe 


God cannot produce what is Himſelf) and if it 
be not God, then by the Suppoſition there will 
be ſomething Neceſſary, Immutable, Eternal 
and Independent, &c. that is not God. Which 
laſt Conſequence as it contradicts the Common 
and Natural Sentiment of Mank ind, ſo it ſtruck 
fo bard againſt a certain very Thoughtful and 


 Metaphyical Head*, that he could not forbear 


urging this as One Argument againſt the very 
Being of Neceſſary Truth ; becauſe then (as he 
pretends) there would be ſomething Neceſſary 
beſides God, not conſidering that this Neceſſary 
Truth is really one and the ſame with the Di- 
vine Subſtance. Which one Conſideration puts 
by the whole force of his Argument againſt the 
Being of Neceſſary Truth, though however it 


- be ſufficiently concluſive of the Point we now 


contend for, that this Truth is not the Efe& of 
God. For if it were then his Allegation would 
take place; that is, there would indeed be ſome- 


_ thing Neceſſary beſides God, which though it 


does not follow from the Suppoſition of the 
Being of Neceſſary Truth, is yet plainly inſe- 
parable from the other Suppoſition, that of its 
being the Effect of God. For then the very 
next Conſequence is, that there would be ſome- 


thing Neceſſary beſides God, which no Religi- 


- ous, nor indeed Rational Ear can bear. Tis 


plain therefore that Truth is not the Effect of 


God; 


— 


 * Cogit, Rational. de Deo, p. 296. 
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God; and ſince it is not, it remains by vertue 
of the premiſed Disjunction that it can be no 
other than the very Subſtance and Eſſence of 
the Deity. i 5 
13. And to this purpoſe I further conſider, 
That the whole Perfection of the Mind does 
conſiſt in its union with God, who is her only 
true Good. This ſeems to me a Propoſition of 
a very ſhining Evidence. For the good of the 
Mind' muſt of neceſſity be ſomething Spiritual, 
_ otherwiſe it would be of a Nature inferior to 
herſelf, and ſo not capable of being her Per- 
fection. But neither is that enough. What- 
ever is the good of the Mind muſt not be only 
of a like Nature with the Mind, that is, of a 
Spiritual, but of a ſuperior Nature too. It muſt 
be ſomething above the Mind that can be its 
Perfect ion, and that can act upon it, and in- 
lighten it, and affect it with pleaſing Senſations, 
otherwiſe how can it be able to add any thing 
to its better Being or Perfection? And in order 
to all this it muſt alſo be intimately preſent to 
it, and united with it, otherwiſe how can it ſo 
act upon it? But now God is the only Spiritual 
Being, whom we can poſſibly conceive thus 
qualified to be the good or perfective Object of 
our Minds. Whence it follows that he only is 
ſo, and that we cannot become either more 
Perfect or more Happy in any Kind or Degree 
but by our Union with, and Poſſeſſion of God. 
And hence it further follows, that Truth could 
not be any Perfection of our Underſtandings if 
it were not the ſame with the Divine Eſſence 
r 
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(ſince that is our only perfective and beatifying 
Object) and that therefore ſince it really is per- 
fective of our Underſtandings, and that in the 
very higheſt meaſure (the Underſtanding being 
then moſt Perfect when it has the cleareſt and 
the largeſt view of Truth) it can be no other 
than the very Eſſence of that Infinite Mind who 
is the only true Good and Objective Perfection 

of all Spirits. © 
14. Tis true indeed Des Cartes makes all 
Truth, even that which is Eternal to have been 
poſitively inſtituted and eſtabliſn'd by God, to 
depend upon him as the Summus Legiſlator, to be 
the effect of his Will and Pleaſure, and by Con- 
ſequence to be Abſolutely and Originally Ar- 
bitrary and Contingent. So that according to 
him 2 and 2 might not have been 4, or 3 An- 
glesof a Triangle might not have been equal to 
2 Right ones if God had pleas'd ſo to Order it. 
But this Notion of this Great Man does ſo rude- 
ly Shock the Natural Senſe of Mankind that it 
cannot find Admiſſion even wherethe reſt of his 
Philoſophy does, but is generally exploded not- 
withſtanding the eminency of its Author, and 
that even by one of his greateſt Admirers*, and 
(as I think) by far the Moſt Confiderable of 
his Diſciples. And truly I think this Opinion 
is treated no worſe than it deſerves, ſince beſides 
the Abſurdities already Mention'd, it ſhakes the 
Foundations of Science, yea and of Morality, 
too, by ſuppoſing the Natures not only of Me- 
1 taphy ſical 


5 * Mr. Malebranche. 
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taphyſical and Mathematical Truth, but even 
of Moral Good and Evil to be of a Politive and 
Arbitrary, and Conſequently of a Contingent 
Ordination. It is therefore deſervedly as well 
as generally rejected, but then let thoſe that re- 
ject it have a Care that they fall not into a worſe 
Abſurdity. As they would not ſuppoſe Truth 
to be of a Poſitive and Alterable Nature and 
that the Relations of Ideas might have been o- 
ther wiſe than they are, ſo let them have a Care 
how they make any thing Neceſſary and Im- 
mutable that is Not God. Let them be Con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves, and as they juſtly re- 
ject the Opinion that makes Truth the Effect 

of God's Free and Arbitrarious Conſtitution, 
and conſequently of a Mutable and Variable 
Nature, ſo let them own and Confeſs (as they 
are Obliged to do) that it 15no other than God 
himſelf. For there is no other way of avoiding 
Des Cartes's Abſurdity. For if Truth be not 
God then 'tis the Effect of God, and if the 
Effect of God then ſince the Conſtitutions of 
God are Free and Arbitrary, the Natures and 
Relations of things might have been quite 
otherwiſe than they are, the whole Science 
of Geometry might be tranſpoſed, a Circle 
might have the Properties of a Square, 
and a Square the Properties of a Circle, 2 and 
2 might not have been 4, or what elſe you will 


inſtance in. And fo in Morality too (which is 


of far worſe Conſequence) there might have 
been the like tranſpoſition, what is Vertuemight 
have been Vice, and what is Vice might have 

: been 
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been Vertue. Theſe are the Natural Conſe: 
quences of Truth's being the Effect of Divine 
Conſtitution, and they are intolerable ones too, 
and therefore the Principle from which they 
flow is by the general Current of Writers well 
denied. But then unleſs they proceed, and ac: 
knowledge Truth to be one with the Divine 
Eſſence they cannot help relapſing into the ſame 
or worſe Abſurdities. For whoever ſays that 


Truth is not God mult ſay that it is the Effect of 


God, and whoever ſays that, muſt either ſay 
that tis Arbitrary and Contingent, or if he ſays 
it is Neceſſary and Immutable, he muſt allow 
of ſomething Neceſſary and Immutable that is 
not God. But now it being moſt Evident that 
there is nothing Neceſſary that is not God, if 
Truth be not God then ?tis plain that it cannot 
be Neceſſary (which preſently runs us into the 
Carteſian Abſurdity of the Arbitrary Poſition of 
Truth) or if it be Neceſſary then *tis as plain 
that it muſt be God. The ſhort is, Truths 
either God or the Effect of God. If it be not 
God, then 'tis the Effect of God as Des Cartes 
ſays. But if not the Effect of God (as the Con- 
ſequent Abſurdities from that Principle demon- 
ſtrate, and as is generally granted) then *tis 
God himſelf as we ſay. It muſt be one or the 
other, there is no Medium. To ſay that Truth 
is God, or to ſay that *tis the Effect of God are 
each of them Conſiſtent Propoſitions, though 
from the groſs Abſurdities of the Latter the 
Former only appears to be the right, but to deny 
that tis the effect of God and yet not to ſay that 
| 1 
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it is God, that is to affirm that *tis neither the 
Effect of God nor yet God, is all over unmain- 
tainable and inconſiſtent. If it be not the Effect 
of God (as is both generally and juſtly acknow- 
ledg d) then it muſt of Neceſſity be God, ſince 
whatever is, is either God or the Effect of 
8 . | 
15. And indeed if Truth be not God how 
comes it to be Cloath'd with the Glorious En- 
ſigns of his Majeſty, to wear the Characters 
of his Divinity, and to have ſo many of his pe- 
culiar and incommunicable Attributes ? How 
comes it to be Neceſſary, Immutable, Eter- 
ral, Self-exiſtent, Increated, Immenſe, Omni- 
preſent and Independent, and that not only 
upon the Conceptions of any Minds whether 
Human or Angelical, but even all things what- 
ſoever, which might never have been made, 
or might now be annihilated without any Pre- 
judice to the being of Truth, which does nor 
reſpe& the natural and actual Exiſtencies but 
only the abſtract Eſſences of things. For were 
there no ſuch thing as any real Circle or Tri- 
angle in Nature it would ſtill be nevertheleſs 
true that their Abſtraft Eſſences would be de- 
terminate and invariable, and that ſuch and ſuch 
ditint Properties would belong to them. 
Which by the way plainly Convinces that 
Truth is none of the Effects, Works, or Crea- 
tures of God, fiace it did exiſt before them, 
does not now depend on them, and would re- 
main the ſelf-ſame Immutable thing without 
them. But then — whence has it bs 
| Sclt- 
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Self. Subſiſtence and Independency of Being? 
Whence again has it its fix'd- and unalterable 


Nature, ſuch as we can neither add any thing 
to, nor diminiſh ought from? How is it that I, 
it is Preſent in all Places, and to all Minds, fo Fl ; 
as to be Contemplated by them all at the ſame 0 
time, and after the ſame Manner? How comes 7 
it to paſs that we cannot fo much as di/- imagine 7 
it, or by way of Fiction and Suppoſition re- [ 
move it out of Being; but it ſtill returns upon FI. 
us with a ſtrong and invincible Spring, ſince f 
even the very Suppoſition that there is no Truth p. 
carries a Formal Propoſition in it whoſe Ideas If 
have a certain Habitude to each other, and ſo I 
Contradicts it ſelf. Beſides how comes it to , 
be a Perfection of the Divine Underſtanding ? b 


Is any thing a Perfection to God but himſelf? 
How comes it alſo to be the Rule and Meaſure 7, 
of his Will, which can be determin'd by no- . 
thing but what is Juſt, Reaſonable and True? 
Can any thing be a Rule to God that is not him- 
ſelf ? Does he Conſult or follow any thing but Nc. 
what is One with his own Divine Nature and NN 
Eſſence? And yet God conſults and follows W.. 
Truth, and cannot act but according to its 
Immutable Laws and Meaſures. It is not 
therefore really diſtinguiſh'd from him, but Co- 
eternal and Conſubſtantial with him, and ſo in 


Conſulting Truth he Conſults his own Effence”, 
| 3 :3 even 


— 1 


* Veritas immortalis eft, veritas incommutabilis eft, veritas ilud 
verbum eſt de quo dicitur in principio erat verbum, & verbum 


erat apud Deum, & Deus erat verbum. S. Auſtin in Pſal. 123. 
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even the Divine xiy©&, the Eternal and Increa- 
ted Wiſdom, the true intelligible Light, in 
whom are all the Ideas and Eſſences of things, 
the Fulneſs of Being and Truth, who in the 
Beginning was with God, and was God, who 
is Eternally Contemplated by him with Infinite 
Joy and Complacency, and who ſaid of himſelf 
Incarnate, I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
[ would faia know how all theſe incommuni- 
cable Attributes of God ſhould agree to Truth 
if it be any thing leſs than a Divine Nature. 
Particularly I demand, whence has it that un- 
ſhakable Firmneſs and Stability, that invinci- 
ble Permanency and Stedfaſtneſs, that Neceſſi- 
ty of Exiſtence, that utter Repugnance to Not 
Being, but only becauſe it is really Coeſſential 
and Conſubſtantial with him whoſe Name is 
Jehovah, and who is Being it ſelf, to whom it 
s Eſſential to Exiſt, or rather, whole very Eſ- 
ſence is Exiſtence. | 3 | 

16. But now from this Coeſſentiality and 
Conſubſtantiality of Truth with the Divine 
Nature (a Noble and Sublime Theory, but 
which I do but lightly. touch over, having not 
room here to purſue it at large) it evidently and 
neceſſarily follows again that Truth is Izfinzte. 
There cannot be a more immediate, nor a more 
neceſſary, nor a more inſeparable Connexion 
between any two things than hetween this Con- 
ſequence and that Principle. And indeed if 

ruth were not Infinite how can the Know- 
ledge of God be ſo? Not ſure as Concretely 
and Object ively Conlider'd, for that manifeſtly 
I 2 _ implies 
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implies the Infinity of its Object. And what is 
the Object of the Divine, or of any other Under. 
ſtanding, but Truth? And ſhould Knowledge 
here be taken for the Power or Faculty of Know. 
ing, to what purpoſe is an Infinite Power of | 
Knowing unleſs there be an Infinite to be © 
Known? And would not ſuch a Power be un. 
eaſie and afflictive, as well as uſeleſs, to him i 
that had it, unleſs the Object be ſuppoſed tot 
carry a due Proportion to it: For if it be ſo un · 
eaſie a Reflection to ſome of us to have ſuch}* 
ſhort and narrow Faculties when the Compaß * 
of Truth has ſo large and ſpacious an Extent, to 
be able to know ſo little when there is ſo much" 
to be known, how much more troubleſom and t 
painful would it be to the Supream Intelligenceſſ® 
to have an Infinite Underſtanding when all that” 
is intelligible is but Finite? Would not that In 
finity of his Capacity ſerve to vex and diſquiet 
him more than the Narrowneſs of ours does us 
the difference being as much as between having 
a great Stomach and but little Meat, and a little leg 
Stomach when there is a great deal of Meat 
whereof which is the greateſt Puniſhment is ob 
vious to imagine. And we may judge of this 
in ſome meaſure by our ſelves. We have in u 
a Capacity boundleſs and unlimited. For tho 
our Underſtandings be Finite, our Wills kno 
no Meaſure, and are in a manner Infinite. 4. 
God has made us capable of enjoying an Infiniti 


ö Good, ſo Nothing leſs than that can ſatisfie oui 
43 Deſires. For we deſire Good as Good, and confi 
* ſequently all poſſible Good. Now we find thu 


air 
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s „ 
. to be a great Pain to us at preſent to deſire an 
Infinite Good when all that we can enjoy here 


is Finite. The greateſt part of the Uneaſineſs, 
the Melancholy, the Diſconſolateneſs, the Ari- 
dity that accompanies Human Life will be 
found, if trac'd to the Original, to proceed 
from hence, viz. from the little proportion 
that is between our Capacities and our Gratifi- 
cations, between what is deſir'd and what is 


CM will be a far greater Puniſhment to us Hereafter 
when the Activity of our Faculties ſhall be 
more invigorated and inlarg'd, if we have not 
then an Infinite Good to enjoy. Twill be at 
leaſt the worſt ingredient of Hell and Damnati - 
on, if not all that is to be underſtood by it. 
And yet we are ſtill to Conſider that our Will 
is Infinite only Ex parte Objecti, becauſe it de- 
ſires an Infinite Good, and not Ex parte Actus 


ed Force and Activity. For 'tis impoſſible 
that a Finite Nature ſhould have any Power or 
Force in it that is ſtrictly infinite, or that any 
ach Act or Operation ſhould proceed from it. 
But then what would the Affliction be if the 
c were Infinite as well as the Object, and we 
ere to aſpire after an Infinite Good with 
in Infinite Deſire! What Conception can 
Frame a juſt Idea of the Miſery of ſuch a 
Fate! And can it be much leſs for an In- 
nite Intelligence to have only a Finite In- 
tlligible for its Object? But there is nothing 
ainful or Afflictive in the Condition of the Su- 
premely and Compleatly Bleſſed. And there- 
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enjoy'd. And this Deſire of an Infinite Good 


becauſe it deſires it infinitely or with an unlimi- 
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fore we muſt Conclude that as the Infinite Wil] 
of God has a Good fully Commenſurate and 
Adequate to its unlimited Activity, whereon it 
may center and repoſe its Weight, ſo the Infi. 
nite Underſtanding of God has alſo an Infinite 
Intelligible for its Object. And fince the Formal 
Object of Underſtanding in General, and Conſe. 
quently of the Divine, is Truth (as that of the 
Will is Good) hence it follows again that Truth 
muſt needs be of an Infinite Natrue. . 
17. And do we not find it ſo when, we Con- 
vert our ſelves to it by Study and Meditation? 
When we apply our Minds to the Contempla- 
tion of Truth, and ſet our ſelves to muſe and 
think, do we not find that we launch forth into 
a vaſt intelligible Sea, that has neither Bottom 
nor Shore? And the more we think and the 
more we Meditate are we not {till more and 
more convinc'd of this, and do we not diſcover c 
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the further we go in our Intellectual Progreß, I t. 


that there ſtill lies more and more beyond us, fol A 
that the more we advance in the-Knowledge of e 
Truth the more we inlarge Our Idea of it, as et 
the greateſt Travellers think moſt magnificent. ol 
ly of the World? Do we not find as in a Spacious n. 
Campaigne, fo in the immenſe Field of Truth, ar 
that our Eye wearies, and our Sight loſes it {lM ar 
in the Boundleſs Proſpect, and that beſides the R 
clear view which we have of a few things at a 
little diſtance from us, there lie all round vs 
vaſt Tracts unmeaſurably diffuſed, whereof we 
have only Confuſe and indiſtin& Images, like 
the Faint Blue of the far diſtant Hills? Are hy 
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the Relations and Combinations of things with 
one another Infinite, and ſhould but one link 
in this Endleſs Chain be alter'd would not innu- 
merable Alterations enſue upon it? Should but 
One Propoſition that is Falſe be ſuppoſed True, 
or One that is True be ſuppoſed Falſe, What Un- 
derftanding but the Divine could go on with 
the Train of New Conſequences that would re- 
ſult from ſuch a Suppoſition? I fay New Conſe- 
quences, for we are to conſider that beſides the 
Abſolute Syſtem of Fruth which contains the Re- 
lations of Ideas with their ſettled Coherencies 
and Dependencies one upon another according 
as they really ſtand in, their Natural Order, 
there is a Secondary Syſtem of Truth which I 


may call pothetical, that reſults from any ſup- 


poſed Change made in the Abſolute Syſtem, 
whence will ſtill ariſe new and new Conſequen- 
ces even to Infinity. But not to confider Hypo- 
thetical Truth, can the Bounds of that which is 
Abſolute be ever fix'd, or its Stock ever exhauſt - 
ed? Does it not after all the Study that has been 
employꝰd about it, and the numberleſs Number 
of Volumes that have been written upon it fur- 
niſh perpetual matter for our Contemplation, 
and is it not a Subject for everlaſting T houghts 
and Confiderations ? Has it not been the great 
Reſearch of the Thoughtful and Inquiſitive for 
many Ages, and yet does not every Age refine 
upon its Predeceſſor, and produce New Diſco- 
veries? Are not the Sciences continually impro- 
ved, and yet are there nat ſtill Depths in every 
dcience Which no Line of Thought can ever 
| I 4 fathom ? 
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farhom ? What a vaſt Fecundity is there in ſome 
plain ſimple Propoſitions, nay who can number 
the Concluſions that may be drawn from any 
one Principle! Take the moſt ſimple Figure in 
Geometry, and where is the Mathematician 
who after a Thouſand Years Study can reckon 


up all the Properties that may be affirm'd of it, 


both as Abſolutely Conſider'd, and as it ſtands 
in relation to other Figures? And what then 
ſhall we think of the whole Science in all its 
Branches and Dependencies, Particularly of 
Algebra, the Main Ocean of this Bottomleſs Sea: 
And what ſhall we ſay of Metaphyſicks, ano- 
ther unmeaſurable Abyſs, and what of the end- 
leſs Circle of Truth, if not the ſame which one 
of Job's Friends ſays of God, Job 11. 7. Cant 
thou by ſearching fiad out Truth, Canſt thou find 
her out unto Perfection? It is as high as Heaven, 
what canſt thou do? deeper than Hell, what canſ 
thou know? The Meaſare thereof is longer than thi 
Earth, and broader than the Sea, And that be- 
cauſe they after all are Finite, whereas this is 
truly and ſtrictly Infinite. Which by the way 
ſufficiently proves a God, and that this God is 
Truth, whoſe Eternal and Glorious Majeſty be 


Bleſſed for Ever. 


18. But then let us Conſider, if Truth be in- 
deed (as you ſee) of an Infinite Nature, then 
to prove that Human Reaſon is not fully ade- 
quate to it, does not intirely poſſeſs it, nor al 


cover and wholly comprehend it, and conſequent- 
ly cannot be the Meaſure of it, there will be no 


need of laying open the great Weakneſs and De 
8 * e ciency 
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ficiency of our Underſtanding: I need not re- 
preſent the Imperfection of its Light, nor the 
Shortneſs of its Views, nor the Slenderneſs of 
its Attainments, nor the very Narrow Extent 
of its Knowledge, nor the very little Progreſs 
it is able to make in the Contemplation and 
Comprehenſion of Truth; That there are a 
great many things whereof we have no Ideas 
(for which we need go no further for an In- 


| ſtance than our own Souls) and that even where 


we have Ideas of things we cannot always dif- 
cern the Relations and Connexions that are be- 


tween them, and that either for want of ſuffi- 
cient Clearneſs in the Ideas themſelves to have 


their Relations perceived immediately without 
comparing them with other mediate Ideas, or 


| elſe for want of ſuch due and proper Mediums 


wherewith to compare them, and that theres 
fore the extent of our Knowledge is not only 
vaſtly. exceeded by the Natures of things, but 


alſo very Conſiderably even by our own Ideas, 


there being many things whereof we have Ideas, 
and ſometimes very clear ones too, and yet 


which we know no more how to reaſon upon 


or diſcourſe of intelligibly, or with any Cer- 
tainty, than we do of thoſe things whereof we 
have no Ideas at all, being, for Example, no 
more able to tel] what proportion ſuch a Circle 


bears to ſuch a Square though we have clear 1- 


deas of both, than we are to tell what proporti- 
on there is between Angels and our own Souls, 
things whereof we have no Ideas. A very re- 


markable Inſtance of the Shortneſs and Con- 


tractedneſs 
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tractedneſs of our Underſtandings, which it 
ſeems are not only deſtitute of tlie Ideas of ma- 
ny things, and Conſequently of the knowledge 
of them (it being impoſſible that the extent of 


our knowledge ſhould exceed that of our Ideas) 


but are alſo Blind to thoſe very Ideas which 
they have, and cannot fee even when they have 
the advantage of the Light. But I ſay, Tesch 
nat preſeot my Reader with a Night: piece of 
Human Reaſon; deſeribe its great Blindneſs 
and groß Darkneſs, how ignorant ſhe' is when 
the does not adventure to judge, and how! Er- 
roneous When ſhe does, ſtuchbling/ and falling 
(as is uſual io the dark) out of one miſtake into 
another, out of ane Hrror intd another, either 
by imbraciog falle Principles, or by drawing 
wrong Concluſions from true ones, ſo that Ig. 
norance ſtems her ſafeſt Retreat, and to ſuſpe 
her beſt Wiſdom: Theſe I ſdy and ſuch other 
of our iatellecxual Infirmſties F need not inſiſt 
vpon or make any advantage df, ie being ſofff. 
eient to conclude: the Point in Hand that Hu- 
man Reaſon in its largeſt Capacity and Extent 
and with all the advantages of both Nature and 
Artificial improvement is after all but a Finite 
thing (and that to be ſure the moſt Zealous of 
its Votaries and Agᷓvocates muſt conteſs that it 
is) ſince 'tis impoſſihle that Wat has Bounds 
ſhould be able totally and adequately to Com- 
prehend what has None, or that Finite ſhould 
hee Meaſure of Huſinit 6. | 
19. I 'know-burof one thing that can with 


any e ag bb replied to this Argument, 


and 


Lab & 3 
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and. that is, that though Human Reaſon (as 
Finite) be not able to comprehend all Truth (as 
being Infinite) yet however there may perhaps 
be no one Truth in Particular but what, When 
_ preſented to it, may be comprehended by it, 
and ſo Human Reaſon may be rightly ſaid to 
be. Adequate, and Commenſurate to 'Fruth, as 
Diſtributiveh, though not as Collectiuely conſi - 
der'd. But to this I have ſeveral things to re- 
turn. Firſt pf all I ſay that ſuch is the recipro-- 
cal dependence and concatenation of Truth that 
the want of a thorough and intire Comprehen- 
ſion of all Truth in its wideſt and moſt diffuſed 
Extent muſt needs very much Eclipſe the view: 


and darken the Perception of any. one Solitary 


Truth in particular, ſo that however we may 


have ſome tolerable Perception of it, and ſuch 
as we may call. Clear in Compariſon of ſome 


other Truths which we do not ſee ſo clearly, 


yet it cannot be near ſp Clear and Piſtinct a 


Perception, as that Infinite Being has of it who. 
only the Truth it ſelf, but alſo the 


ſees not . 
Manifold Relation, Connexion, and Combi- 
nation that it has with all other Truths. The 
difference between theſe two ways of Percepti- 


4 8 


on bein 


4 


its Relations and Dependencies, and ia conjun- 
Aion with the whole, Context and Coheregce 


of the Diſcourſe, whereof it is a Part. I ſay a- 


gain Secondly, that though wa may have a 


competent Perception of ſome plaig and ample 
fe TO EY | Tuths 


of z like Nature with that Which is be- 
tween ſeeing a Propoſition as it ſtands fingly by 
it ſelf, and ſeeing the ſame Propoſitiog with all 
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Truths without purſuing them thorough all the 
Relationsand Dependencies that they have with 
other Truths (ſince otherwiſe, as I have hinted 
already, we ſhould be able to underſtand no- 
thing, and every thing would be above Reaſon) 
yet however we do not know but that there 
may be ſome Truths of ſuch a Nature as not to 


be underſtood without the adequate Compre- 


henſion of thoſe Relations and Dependencies ; 
which ſince we have not, we do not, nor can 
ever know but that there may be ſome Truths 
that are ſo above us as to be out of our Reach, 
and to he beyond all poſſibility of Comprehen- 
fion, and conſequently that Human Reafon is 
not adequate ad commenſurate to Truth even 
Diftribatively conſider'd. I ſay we do not know, 
and *cis impoſſible we ſhould ever know but 
that thus it may be. For how ſhould we be 
able to know it, or upon what ſhall we ground 
this our Knowledge ? Tt muſt be either upon 
the Natural Force and Penetration of our Un- 
derftandings, or upon our Actual Views and 
Perceptions, or upon the Nature of Truth it 
ſelf. As for the Capacity of our Underſtand- 
ings though we do not know the preciſe and 
exact Bounds and Limits of it, yet we know in 
the general that it is Finite, and has its fix'd 
and determinate Meaſure, which it would 
ſtrive in vain to exceed. As for the Nature of 
Truth, that we both experiment, and from the 
foregoing Conſiderations muſt of neceſſity con- 
clude to be Infinite. And what Ground of Aſ- 
ſurance can we have from either or both of 1 80 | 
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which are apt rather to lay a Foundation of Dif- 
fdence and Diſtruſt ? And then as for our 
actual Views and Perceptions, though we ſhould 
ſuppoſe them to have been hitherto never fo 
clear and diſtinQ, never ſo numerous and ex- 
tenſive, and never ſo fortunate and ſucceſs. 
ful, ſo that our Victorious Underſtandings 
never yet met with a Baffle, nor ſounded a 
retreat from a too difficult and impregnable 
Theory, ſuppoſe in one word, that we never 
yet applied our minds to the conſideration of a- 
ny one Truth but what we fully comprehend- 
ed and were perfect Maſters of (which yet he 
muſt be a very Preſumptuous, or a very little 
experienc'd Thinker that ſhall affirm of himſelf) 
how notwithſtanding do we know, conſider- 
ing the Finiteneſs of our Intellect, and the In- 
finiteneſs of Truth, but that there may be O- 
ther Truths of a Nature ſo far above us, and ſo 
diſproportionate to us, as not poſſibly to be 
Comprehended by us. For we cannot argue 
here from the paſt Succeſſes and Atchievements 
of our Underſtandiogs to the Future, or be- 
cauſe there has been nothing hitherto propoſed 
to us but what we Comprehended, that there- 
fore there can be nothing propoſed but what 
we can Comprehend. If we conclude thus, 
we forget the vaſt diſproportion between Truth 
and Human Reaſon, that the one is Finite and 
the other Infinite, the due and attentive Con- 
ſideration of which would convince us that 
tho? we have thought never ſo much, and ne- 
ver ſo well, and comprehended never ſo many 
Truths, yet for ought we know there any 

Eee e 
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be Truths which our intellectual Sight though IP 
aided with all the advantages of Art, that may 
help the Mind as much as a Teleſcope does the 0 
Eye, can 1 and Which (by 
the way) it may be Worthy of God to reveal t6 5 
us if *twere only to Check and Controle the dar- { 
ing Progreſs of our Undetſtanding, to make 
bs underftand our Meaſure and remember 1 
that we are but Men, to be ſenſible of the de- I} *' 
| ſects of that part upon which we moſt value | 
{ ourſelves and deſpiſe others, and that even the 
k Light that is in us is but Darkneſs. Whether : 
| there be any ſuch Truths T do not now ſay, but 1 
| only that vpon the Suppoſition of the Infinity of p 
Truth *tis impoſſible for us to be ſure but that l 
there may be ſuch, which is enough to hinder 
Our Reaſon from being (at leaſt as to us) the 90 
| ö Meaſure of Truth, fince if it be ſo*tis more than , 
5 we know, or can poffibly be aſſured of, which 0 
makes it all one (tows) as if it were not. For i 


4 we cannot make uſe of it as a Meafure, or draw a 
| j any Conſequence from it to the Falſehood, Im- c 


1h 11 Incredibility of things Incompre- A 
enſible, ſince for ought we know or can know | 
to the Contrary, there may be Truths which c 
we cannot Comprehen t. f 
20. But then I ſay further Thirdly, that the I © 
. Infinite Nature of Truth will Oblige us to ac- 
. knowledge that there actually are and muſt be b 
I!  fach. For if Truth be Infinite then 'tis plain 
i that we cannot Comprehend it in its full and 
| intire Extent, and ſo much the very Objection G 
ſuppoſes. But then I ſay that as the want of a 
eds o | Fn One perfect 
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perfect Comprehenſion of all Truth does very 
much ſhade and dar ken the perception of any 
one ſingle Truth in particular, and that becauſe 
of the mutual connexion and dependende of 
things one upon another (as was before obſerv d) 
ſo it muſt needs quite Eclipſe and totally Ab- 
ſcond ſome Truths from our View. For there 
are ſome Truths ſo very Complex and Abſtruſe, 
and that lie ſo deep, and, as I may ſay, ſo far 


within the Bowels of the Intellectual Syſtem, 


that include ſuch a Multitude of Relations, de- 
pend upon ſo many Suppoſitions, are the Con- 
cluſions of ſo many Premiſſes, pre. ſuppoſe and 


require the knowledge of ſo many things (of 


ſome of which it may be we have not ſo much 
as the ſimple Ideas) have ſuch a Train of Prin- 
ciples Planted and Intrench'd as a Guard be- 


fore em, and draw ſuch an immenſe Retinue 


of Conſequences after them, and are every way 
ſo mingled, involv'd and combined with o- 
ther Truths that they cannot poſſibly be un- 
derſtood without an intire and all- comprehen- 
five view of the whole Rational Syſtem. In- 
ſtances of ſuch Truths abound in every Science. 
But there is nothing that may furniſhvs with fo 
ſenſible and palpable an Illuſtration of this Mat- 
ter as the Order and Meafure of Divine Provi- 
dence. We are all fully aſſured from the very 
Notion and Idea of God as involving all poſſi- 
ble Excellency and Perfection in it, that he is a 
Being infinitely Wiſe, Good, Jult and Holy, 
and Conſequently that his whole Conduct in tlie 
Government of the World muſt neceſſarily 

carry 
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carry the Character of all theſe Attributes, and 


\\ 


* 


vw 


Perfections of his Infinite Nature. 


that he cannot poſſibly do any thing contrary 
or repugnant to any of them any more than he 
cay deny himſelf, or depart from the Eſſential 
And upon 
this Conſideration is founded the beſt Argu- 
ment we have for Submiſſion and Reſignation 
to the Will of God, and Acquieſcence in his 
Providential Diſpenſations. Thus far then we 
are all fatisfied and agreed. And yet it cannot 
be denied when we come to Particulars, but 
that there are Phenomena in the Moral as well as 


in the Natural World which are utterly inſolvi- 


ble, and that a great many of theſe Diſpenſati- 
ons of Providence are accompanied with deſpe- 
rate and invincible Difficulties, ſuch as have at 
once exerciſed and puzzled the thoughts of the 


moſt inquiſitive in all Ages, and ſtill remain 


Obſtinate and Unmovable Objections not only 
to the Atheiſts and Libertines, but even to the 
moſt ſober and intelligent of both Philoſophers 
and Divines, Men of the greateſt Light and 
Piety, thoſe who beſt underſtand, and do moſt 
reverence and adore the ways of God. Anda- 
dore them after all they muſt, for ſo intricate 
and intangling are the Difficulties, or (by the 
leave of ſome) I would ſay Myſteries of Provi- 
dence, eſpecially in thoſe dark Scenes of it that 
relate to the Divine Concourſe and Co-opera- 
tion with the Will of Man, the Ordination of 
his Final State, the Order and Diſtribution of 
Grace, the Permiſſion, Direction and Nice 
Conduct of Sin, &c. that the Capacity of our 

| Underſtanding 
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Underſtanding will not ſerve us to givea clear 
and unobnoxious account of them. Indeed the 
diligent and curious Wit of Man has gone a 
great way in this as well as in Other Matters, 
and ſeveral Syſtems and Hypotheſes have been 
invented about theſe things by Contemplative 
Spirits, among whom the two very particular 
Authors of the Treatiſe of Nature and Grace, 
and of L'Oeconomie Divine have I think gone 
the furtheſt of any. But though ſome of theſe 
Accounts bid fairer for reception than others, 
by ſtriking ſome glimmering Light into theſe 
Abſtruſities, yet (till they all agree in this, that 
they leave a great deal more in the Dark, and 
labour with Difficulties even where they do 
Explain: So that after all they diſcover nothing 
ſo much as their own Shortneſs and De ficiency. 
In the mean while we know and are moſt certain 
in the General, that all is right and as it ſhould 
be in the Conduct of God towards his Crea- 
tures, and that he cannot make one falſe Step 
in the Government of the World. So much 
we underſtand without Syſtems, and truly not 
much more with them. For as for the Parti- 
cular Scenes of Providence we know not what 
to make of them; and when we have conſi - 
der'd the Diſpenſations of God as much as we 
can or dare, we find our ſelves after all obliged 
to confeſs, that though Righteouſneſt and Jadg- 
ment are the Habitation of his Seat, yet Clouds 
and Darkneſs are round about him. Pal. 97. 2. 
21. But now how comes it to be ſo Dark 
and Cloudy? How come we to be ſo little 
912 3 able 
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able to ſee the particular Wiſdom, Goodneſs, 
Juſtice and Holineſs of thoſe ways of God, 
which in the general we are convinc'd to be 
ſo Wiſe, Good, Juſt and Holy? Why can we 
not enter into the Detail of Providence? Why 
even becauſe we do not ſee it throughout, and 
have not a Comprehenſion of its Univerſal 
Syſtem. For the Paſſages of Providence are 
of ſuch a Relative and Complicated Nature, 
there is ſuch a kind of eονj,e or mutual in- be- 
ing or in-dwelling in them, (if I may transfer 
an Expreſſion hither, commonly applyed to a 
higher Myſtery) they are ſo interwoven with, 


and have ſo common a dependance upon one 


another, that without a Comprehenſive View 
of the whole Drama, we can hardly make any 
thing of any one Particular Scene. Indeed if 
we could have ſuch a View as that, a View 
that went round and through, and graſp'd the 
whole Area of that immenſe Circle, we ſhould 
quickly ſee the Regularity of the moſt uneven 


and odd-figured Parts, and how wonderfully 


they conſpired (like the Flats and Sharps of 
Muſick) to the Order and Harmony of that 
excellent and ſurprizing Beauty that reſults 


from them. But being not able to reach this, 


we are not competent Judges of the reſt, (which 
by the way ſhould repreſs our forwardnels to 
fit in Judgment upon things ſo far above the 
Cognizance of our Court); and though we 
know the Meaſures of God to be all Wiſe, Good, 
Juſt and Holy, yet this is only an #plict 
Knowledge, founded upon an — 
| ence 
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dence only (much after the ſame manner as it is 
in Faith) even the general Conception we have 
of the Divine Perfection, without any clear 
and immediate diſcernment of the Internal 
Connexion that is between the things them- 
ſelves. We believe tis all well and right be- 
cauſe the Infinitely Wiſe God ſits at the Helm; 
but then again, becauſe he is ſo Infinitely Wiſe 


ve cannot ſound the Depths of his Wiſdom (as 


indeed it would be very ſtrange if an Infinitely 


Wiſe Agent ſhould not be able to do things 


Wiſely, and yet beyond our Underſtanding) 
nor reconcile all his particular proceedings to 
the Laws of Reaſon and Equity ; but the more 
we ſtudy about theſe things the more we are at 
1 loſs, the further we wade into this Sea the 
deeper we find it, till at laſt we find our ſelves 
obliged to cry out with the moſt” inſpired A- 
poſtle, O the Depth of tbe Riches both of the Wiſ- 
dom and Knowledge of God, how anſearchable ares 
his Judgments, and his Ways paſt finding out! 
Rom. 11. 33. And all for want of an [ntire 
and Comprehenſive View of them. For if the 


Knowledge of ſome very Compounded Truths 


be impoſſible without the Clear Perception of 
the Simple dar, upon which they depend; 
and a Man would to no purpoſe beat his Brains 
about the Conſideration of Conical Sections, till 
he has firſt well poſſeſſed himſelf of Ordinary 
Geometry ; how much leſs then (may we con- 
clude) are the Intricate and very Complicated 
Events of Divine Providence to be unravel'd 
without a Collected and Simultaneous Idea of 

"2 the 
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the Univerſal Syſtem whereof they are partz, 
to which they relate, and from their Concen. 
zricity with which they receive all their Order 1 
and Beauty, but which is in a manner loſt toe 
us for want of Compaſs enough in our Proſpect. I ſ 
By which fingle Inftance it appears (among t 
many others that might have been given) how 
the Incapacity of Comprehending Truth in its x 
whole Extent may diſable us from Compre-W:! 
hending many Particular Truths; and conſe. l 
quently, that the ſame Infinity of Truth which 6 
hinders us from Comprehending it according 
to that Extent, muſt alſo hinder us as much H 
from being able to comprehend every Particulaſil of 
Truth. So then there will be Particular Truths w 
which are Incomprehenſible by us, and conſeW ar 
quently Human Reaſon is not Commenſurateſ re 
to all Truth, not only as Collectively, but even th 
as Diſtributively Conſider' d. And therefore Id 
not as Diſtribatively, becauſe not as Collective), 

22, But then to raiſe our Speculation a lit 
tle higher, I conſider yet further, that the Ii. 
finity of Truth is not only an Infinity of Ex 
tent, but alſo an Infinity of Nature, that 15 
that the Compaſs of Truth is not only Bound 
leſs and illimited, and that it has in it an in- 
exbauſtible Spring, which like the Source d 
Light, is never to be drawn dry by the mo 
thirſty draught ofthe whole Intellectual World 
but alſo that there are Particular Truths of : 
Nature truely infinite, and by conſequence in 
comprehenſible to any Underſtanding that 5 


pot ſo. For we are here to recollect, " 
45 
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„has been already ſhewn, that Truth is Conſub-. 
. ſtantial and Co eſſential with God and with the 
Divine Ideas. Now though theſe Ideas are all 


o cqually of the Eſſence and Nature of God, and 
. ſo far equally Divine (it being impoſſible that 
g there ſhould be any thing in God that is not 
"i God) yet there is this general and very remark- 
tz able Difference between them, that ſome of 
-M theſe Divine Ideas are Abſolure, and ſome Re- 


-M lative. That is, ſome are of the Eſſence of 


nl God Simply and Abſolutely as He is in Him- 
off lf, without any Relation to any thing out of 
nl Himſelf. And others again are of the Eſſence 
MF of God confider'd purely in Relation to things 
without Him either in Act or in Poſſibility, 
and only ſo far forth as the Divine Eſſence is 
ol repreſentative of Creatures. Or if you will, 


of thus : We may conſider a twofold Being in 


; Ideas, Eſſe Reale, and Eſſe Ideale or Repræſen- 


but alſo according to their Eſſe Repreſent ativum, 
s repreſenting God to the Mind that Contem- 
plates them. Others again are Divine only 
according to their Eſſe Reale, being indeed of 
the Subſtance of God, but not repreſenting 
him, but his Creatures, and ſo are Divine in 
the ſame ſenſe as the Idea of a Body is Spiritual, 
5%. Eſſentially only, not Repreſent atively. Which 
Diverſity indeed reſolves into the former, be- 
cauſe they are of the Efſence of God, not as it 
b abſolutely in it ſelf, but only as it is repre- 
ſentative of Creatures, according to ſuch a cer- 

Ms K 3 tain 


tativum. Some Ideas are Divine, not only ac- 
cording to their Eſſe Reale (for ſo they are all) 
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134 Ann Account of 
tain Modality and Limitation of Perfection. 
And accordingly though they are truly Divine 
| Jaeas as well as the other, yet they are not ſaid 
to be Ideas of God, as not repreſenting him, but 
his Creatures. The ſhort is, The Eſſence of 
God may be conſider'd either as it is abſolutely 
in it ſelf according to its Infinite Simplicity, or 
as it is in relation to, and repreſentative of 
things without, either of an Actual, or of x 
Poſſible Exiſtence. And ſo the Ideas of El. 
ſential Perfections of God are of two ſorts : Ei- 
ther ſuch as are of the Eſſence of God conſider'd 
in the firſt ſenſe, as it is in it ſelf, or elſe ſuch 
as are of the ſame Divine Eſſence only in the 
ſecond ſenſe, as far forth as that Eſſence is re. 
preſentative of things out of it ſelf ; upon which 
by the way, I ſuppoſe, muſt be grounded (it 
we will reſolve things into their laſt Principle) 
the common diſtinction of the Attributes of 
God into Communicable and Incommunicable, The 
Incommunicable Attributes of God being thoſe 
Perfections that are of the Divine Eflence Sim 
ply and Abſolutely conſider'd as it is in it fell; 
and the Communicable thoſe that belong to the 
Divine Eſſence Relatively conſider'd, and 3s 
repreſentative of Creatures, to whom accord. 
ingly they are in their Meaſure truly apphice 
ble; whereas the former are not, but are pecu 
liar to God alone; which ſufficiently ſhew' 
the difference between this double order of D. 
vine Ideas. But to make it yet more intellig 
ble by an Inſtance. The Idea of the Divine 
Immenſity, or that Perfection in God which ” 
| a 
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call his Immenſity, is of the Eſſence of God 
according to the firſt ſenſe, as it is ſimply and 
abſolutely in it ſelf; being no other than the 
Subſtance of God as it is univerſally diffuſed, 
intirely preſent in, and filling all places with- 
out being circumſcribed by any, yet without 


any Local Extenſion. But now the Idea of 


Extenſion, or that Perfection in God which ver- 
tually, eminently, and modo intelligibili, an- 
ſwers to Extenſion (and is therefore frequently 


called by Mr. Malebranch, L' étendue intelligi- 


ble) is of the Subſtance of God, not as it is in 
it ſelf ſimply and abſolutely, but only as far 
forth as it is repreſentative of Matter, or Body, 
and imitable or participable by it, according 
to thoſe Limitations and Imperfections which 


belong to that kind of Being, and which are 


repreſented by this its Idea. I know not whe- 


ther I expreſs my ſelf to the Conception of e- 


very Reader, but I am ſufficiently Clear and 
Intelligible to my ſelf; and whoever is not 
much wanting either in Metaphyſics, or in At- 


tention, cannot I think well miſs my Meaning. 


23. Now the uſe that I make of this Specu- 
lation to the preſent purpoſe is this: Thoſe I- 
deas which are of the Eſſence of God only as 


that Divine Eſſence, according to ſome certain 


Limitations and inadequate Conſiderations of 
it, is repreſentative of Creatures, muſt be con- 
ſider'd by us as of a Finite Nature, Becauſe 


however truly Divine and of the Eſſence of 


God, yet not as it is abſolutely and ſimply in 


it ſelf, but only as it is in relation to Creatures; 


K 4 | that 
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that is, as partially and inadequately conſider'd, 
according to certain Abſtractions and Limita. 
tions of Entity and Perfection, ſuch as the things 
whereof they are Ideas do require. And ac- 
cordingly ſuch Ideas are ordinarily ſaid, not to 
be the Ideas of God who 1s Infinite (for they 
do not repreſent him, though Eſſential to him) 
but to be the Ideas of Creatures, who are 
Finite. They are indeed Divine Ideas, becauſe 
Eſſential to God; but they are not Ideas of Goa, 
becauſe they are of the Divine Eſſence only as it 
relates to Creatures, and is repreſentative of 
them. Of Creatures therefore they are the Ideas, 
and God in ſeeing them is not properly ſaid to 
ſee himſelf, (though they are of himſelf) but to 
ſee Creatures; becauſe though they are of his 
Divine Eſſence, yet *tis only according to ſuch 
Preciſions, Limitations and Inadequations of it 
as to be expreſſive and repreſentative of their 
Finite Perfections. As therefore the Realities 
which theſe Ideas repreſent are Finite, ſo theſe 
Ideas muſt be conceiv'd by us as Finite too; it 
being impoſſible that Infinite conſider'd as Infi- 
nite, ſhould be repreſentative of what is Finite. 
And as theſe Ideas are Finite, ſo are they allo 
by Conſequence ſo Proportionate, and of a 
Meaſure fo adjuſted to Finite Underſtandings, 
as to be Intelligible by them, and within the 
Poſhbility of their Comprehenſion ; which 
mult alſo in like manner be concluded of all 
thoſe Truths which are Conſubſtantial to them. 
And accordingly the Experiment anſwers the 
Theory. We find that not only 3 

| 6 N Truths 
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Truths that regard only the Actualities and Exi- 
ſtencies of Things, ſuch as matters of Fact, Hu- 
man Events, 2 but even a great many of 
thoſe which are Ideal and Neceſſary, and con- 
cern only the Abſtract Reaſons and Eſſences of 
Things independently on their Actual Exiſtence, 
are Comprehenſible by us, as in Metaphyſics and 
Geometry, in the Contemplation of which Sci- 
ences we meet with a great many things which 
we well underſtand, and whereof we have Clear 
Ideas and Concept ions. „ 
24. But now it is not thus with the Ideas 
of the firſt Order, nor with their Truths, tho? 
| thoſe Divine Ideas which appertain to the Eſ- 
ſence of God only as repreſentative of Creatures, 
be both Finite and Comprehenſible by limited 
Underſtandings, (which indeed otherwiſe 
would not be cipable of any Science) yet theſe 
Abſolate Ideas which I now ſpeak of, are nei- 
ther Finite nor Comprehenſible. For theſe 
Ideas are of the very Eſſence and Subſtance of 
God as it is in it ſelf purely and ſeparately conſi- 
der'd according to its ſimple and abſolute Na- 
ture, and not as it is in relation to Creatures, or 
as repreſentative of any Reality out of it ſelf. 
And accordingly God in contemplating theſe 
Ideas of his may be truly and ſtrictly ſaid to 
contemplate himſelf; and we allo in the Con- 
templation of them do as really contemplate 
God, and that becauſe they are of his Divine 
Eſſence ſimply and abſolutely conſider'd as it is 
in it ſelf, and not as it is in reference to any 
thing beſides, or out of it ſelf. Theſe Ideas 
therefore 
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therefore are ſtrictly Infinite (becauſe the Di. 
vine Eſſence, as it is in it ſelf ſimply and abſo. 
lutely conſider'd is ſo) and conſequently Incom- 
prehenſible by any Finite, and conſequently by 
Human Underſtanding. God only can com. 
prehend theſe Ideas, and that becauſe he only 
can Comprehend himſelf. Human Reaſon in. 
deed has Light enough to diſcover that there 
are ſuch Ideas and Perfections in God, and is 
withal able to diſcern enough of them to raiſe 
her greateſt Wonder and Devotion, and to 
make her deſpiſe all other Intelligible Objects 
in compariſon of theſe Infinite Grandeurs; and 
the Angelic Spirits that wait about the Throne 
of his Majeſty, and ſtand in a better Light, are 
able to ſee yet more of them ; bur neither the 
one nor the other can Comprehend them fully 
any more than they can God himſelf, and that 
| becauſe they are God. So that tho? the other 
Ideas are Finite and Comprehenſible, theſe are 
truly Infinite and Incomprehenſible. And of 
this we have ſufficient Evidence in the Inſtan- 
ces above propoſed of each. The Idea of Ex- 
tenſiun is very Clear and Intelligible to our 
Minds, as Finite and as Narrowly bounded as | 
they are. We have a very diſtinct View of it, 
we Perceive it, we Comprehend it. Among 
all Intelligible Objects there is none that is more 
clear, nor whereof we have a more adequate 
and exact Notion. And upon this is founded 
all that peculiar Clearneſs, Evidence and Cer- 
tainty that is in the Geometric Sciences, which 
alone have the happineſs to be free from Di- 

ſputes 
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ſputes, and without Conteſtation to find that 
Truth which the others ſeek after, and that for 
no other Reaſon but becauſe we have ſo clear 
and diſtinct a Notion of its General Subject, 
Extenſion. But now as to the * Divine Immen- 
ſity, To far are we from having a Clear Concep- 
tion of that, that no ſooner do we ſer our ſelves 
to contemplate this vaſt Idea, but weenter into 
Clouds and Darkneſs, or rather into ſuch an 
over-ſhining and inſupportable Light as dazzles 
and blinds our Eyes, yea hurts and pains them, 
till they can no longer endure to gaze, but are 
forc'd to refreſh themſelves either by letting 
down their wearied Lids (ſuſpenſe of Thought) 
or by turning their view upon leſs glorious Ob- 
jets. In the Meditation of the other Idea we 
are like Men that wade in a River where we 
both ſee and feel the Bottom, and go on for a 
pretty way together ſmoothly and without 


much difficulty, only now and then meeting 


with an intangling Weed that lets and 1ncum- 
bers our Progreſs. But in the Contemplation 
of the Infinite Idea of the Divine Inmenſity we 
are like Men that commit themſelves to the 
Main Sea, at the very firſt Plunge out of our 
Depth, and ready to be overwhelm'd, ſwallow- 
ed up and loſt in an Abyſs that knows no Bot- 
tom. Tk 
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' * I the rather Inflance in the Divine Immenſity, becauſe the De- 
vont P[almift does herein particularixe his Ignorance, making it the 
Subject of his 4ftoniſhment rather than his Curioſity. Such Know- 
ledge is too wonderful for me, it is high, I cannot attain unt6 
it, Pſal: 139. | 
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25. Luſe a little Figure and Imagery here the 
better to impreſs this upon the Imagination of 
thoſe who are not ſo well habituated to the Con- 
ception of things by Pare Intellection, but the 
thing it ſelf needs none of the advantages of the 
Metaphorical way, being ſtrictly and ſeverely 
true. And by theſe two Inſtances it may ap- 
pear what a vaſt difference there is between 
theſe two ſorts of the Divine Ideas, the Abſo- 
lute and the Relative, thoſe that are of the Eſ- 
ſence of God as in himſelf, and thoſe that are 
of the ſame Divine Eſſence as it is in relation 
to Creatures. The Firſt, Infinite and Incom- 
prehenſible; the Second, Finite and Compre- 
henſible. For you ſee here the Idea of Extenſi- 
on is clear and diſtin, and ſuch as we can fully 
and adequately Conceive, but the Idea of the 
Divine Immenſity, has nothing clear and di- 
ſtinct in it, but is all over Darkneſs and Obſcu- 
rity, and ſuch as quitę aſtoniſhes and confounds 
us with a Thouſand Difficulties upon the firſt 
application of our Thoughts to it, as indeed do 
all the Abſolute Attributes and Perfections of 
God, which are all equally Infinite, and equally 
incomprehenſible to Finite Spirits, however 
they may be able to Comprehend that which in 
the Eſſence of God is repreſentative of, and car- 
ries a Relation to thoſe Realities which either 
actually do, or poſſibly may exiſt out of it. 
And in this I ſay no more (ſetting aſide only the 
Rationale of the thing) than thoſe who tell us 
that the Incommunicable Attributes of God are In- 
finite and Imcomprehenſible. T hey 

| ut 
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But what is it that makes them Infinite and in- 
comprehenſible? Even the ſame that makes 
them Incommunicable, viz. their being of the 
Eſſence of God as it is in it ſelf according to its 
Abſolute Simplicity, and not as it is in Relati- 
on to Creatures. Fortis moſt evident that the 


Eſſence ot God as it is ſimply and Abſolutely 


in it ſelt is every way Infinite and Incompre- 
henſible, and therefore all thoſe Ideas and Per- 
fections of his which are in this Abſolute Senſe 
Eſſential to him muſt be allo of an alike Infi- 
nite and Incomprehenſible Nature. Which by 
the way may ſerve to Silence the preſumptuous 
Cavils of thoſe who draw Objections againſt 
the Exiſtence of God from the Imcomprehenſi- 
bility of his Attributes, ſince if there be a God 
he muſt have Incomprehenſible Attributes, 
which unleſs we aſcribe to him we do not think 

either rightly or worthily of him. | 
26. But to reſume our Point, we ſee then 
here what a large Field is now open'd to our 
Proſpe& of Infinite and Incomprehenſible 
Truths, even of a Compals as large as the Ab- 
ſolute Ideas and Perfections of the Divine EC 
ſence. For though all Created things are of 
| a Finite Nature, and tho' even the Divine Ideas 
that repreſent them, as far as repreſentative of 
them, muſt fall under the ſame limited Conſi- 
deration, yet thoſe Abſolute Ideas and Perfecti- 
ons of God that have no ſuch external Reſerence, 
but are of the Divine Efſence as it is in its pure, 
ſimple, abſtracted Self, muſt neceſſarily partake 
of the Divine Infinity, and be as unbounded as 
God himſelf. And ſince Truth (as was betore 
5 ; obſery'd) 
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obſerv?d) is Coeſſential and Conſubſtantial with 


the Divine Ideas, I further Conclude, that tho? 
thoſe Truths which regard the AQualities and 


Exiſtencies of Things, or if you pleaſe, things 


that do aQually exiſt, be Finite, becauſe the 
things themſelves are ſo, and tho? even thoſe 
that regard the Divine Ideas themſelves are alſo 
Finite ſuppoſing the Ideas to be of the inferiour 
Order, ſuch as are of the Divine Eſſence only 
as it is repreſentative of, and in relation to 
Creatures, yet thoſe Truths which reſpect thoſe 
Divine Ideas of the Superiour Order, that are 
of the Abſolute Eſſence of God as it is in it ſelf 
purely and ſimply Conſider'd, and ſo are not 
only Eſſentially, but even Repreſentatively Divine, 


as truly repreſenting God, and being in a ſtrift 


and proper ſenſe his Ideas, I ſay the Truths of 
this Order and Character muſt neceſſarily be of 
a Nature far exalted above all Creatures, yea 
above all other Ideal Truths, even as far as 
what is of the Simple and Abſolute Eſſence of 
God tranſcends that which in the ſame Eſſence 
is only Relative to things without, and can 
therefore be no leſs than Infinite. We have 
here then an Order of Infinite Truths, even all 
thoſe which regard the Abſolute Ideas and Per- 
fections of God. Theſe Divine Ideas and Per- 
fections are as Infinite, as that Glorious Eſſence 


whoſe Ideas they are and whom they repreſent, 
and ſo alſo are the Sublime Truths which reſult 


from them. They are of a Nature ſtrictly Infi- 
nite, and if Infinite then by conſequence Incom- 
prehenſible, I mean to all underſtandings that are 
not ſo. For as Nothing Finite has Reality 

| enough 
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enough to repreſent Infinite, ſo neither can any 
thing Finite have Capacity enough to Compre- 
hend it. For as the actual knowledge of any 
intelligent Being can never exceed its intellectu- 


al Power, ſo neither can its Power exceed the 


meaſure of its Eſſence. A Finite Being there- 
fore muſt have a Finite Underſtanding, and a 
Finite Underſtanding muſt have a Finite Per- 
ception. Since then our Underſtandings are 
Finite, 'tis plain that our Perception of Infinite 
muſt alſo be Finite. Tis true indeed that O 
jective Reality which we contemplate when we 
think upon Infinite has no Limits, and fo we 
may be ſaid in ſome reſpect to have an Infinite 
Thought, as far as the Operation of the Mind may 
be denominated from the quality of the Object, 
but yet ſtil] we think according to the Meaſure 
of our Nature, and our Perception of Infinite can 
be no more at the moſt than Finite. But now 
a Finite Perception bears no proportion to an 
Infinite Intelligible, beſides that to perceive ſuch 
an Object after a Finite manner 1s not to perceive 


it as it is, but only Partially and inadequately. 


But now a Partial and inadequate Perception of 
a thing can never be ſaid to be a Comprehenſion 
of that thing, even though the thing be Finite, 
much leſs then when it is Infinite. Whereby 
it plainly appears that if there be an Order of 
Infinite Truths the ſame will alſo be Incomprehen- 
ſible Ones, and fince again as I have ſhewa there 
is an Order of ſuch Truths, even all thoſe that 
regard the Abſolute Ideas and Perfections of the 
Divine Eſſence, it clearly follows that there is 

an 
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an Order of Incomprehenſible Truths, and 
Conſequently that Human Reaſon is not the 


Meaſure of Truth, even Diſtributively conſider. 


ed, ſince there are Particular Truths which it 
cannot Comprehend ; which was the thing to 
be proved. | ; ; 
27. And of all this we may have a plain and 
viſible illuſtration in the foremention'd Inſtance 


of the Divine Immenſity. This is an Idea or 
Perfection of God that is truely Infinite, as be. 


ing of his Divine Eſſence as it is Abſolutely in it 
ſelf, and not as in Order to, or repreſentative of 


Creatures; And as Infinite 'tis alſo Incompre- 


henſible by any but God himſelf. Accordingly 
the Complex Truth that regards this Abſolute 
Idea of God is alſo Infinite, and as ſuch Incom- 
prehenſible. As appears in this Propoſition, 
God is Immenſe, which is an Infinite and Incom- 
preHenſible Truth. We find it is ſo 4 Poſteriori 
by caſting the view of our Underſtandings upon 
it. And we find it muſt be ſo 4 Priori by rea- 
ſoning upon the Principles already laid down 
and eftabliſh*'d. And to prevent all vain cavil- 
ling in this matter I further add, that though we 


could ſuppoſe the Truths that reſult from Infi- 
nite Ideas not to be Infinite (which yet we can- 


not by reaſon of their real identity and Coeſſen- 
tiality with thoſe Ideas) yet however they muſt 
upon another account be incomprehenſible, even 
upon the Incomprehenſibility of thoſe Ideas. 
For if the Ideas whereof a Truth conſiſts be In- 
comprehenſible, as they muſt be if they are Inhi- 
nite, that alone would be enough to a us 
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from being able to Comprehend ſuch a Truth» 
it being impoſſible we ſhould thoroughly under- 
ſtand the Relations or Habitudes between thoſe 
Ideas whoſe Simple Natures (the Foundation of 
thoſe Habitudes) we do not Comprehend. For 
if in Finite things the not having a clear and 
adequate Idea of a thing makes us unable to 
judge of the Truth or Falſhood of many Propo- 
itions concerning that thing (whereof there are 
a multitude of Inſtances in Morality, eſpecially 
in Queſtions relating to the Sou! of Man, which 
muſt for ever lie undetermin*d merely for want 
of our having a clear Idea of that Noble Eſſence) 
much more then in things Infinite will the not 
having a Comprehenſion of the Ideas incapaci- 
tate us from Comprehending the Truths that 
Reſult from them, which will therefore be as 
incomprehenſible as if they were (what indeed 
they are) in themſelves Infinite. 
28. I have hitherto ſhewn the Incomprehen-. 
bility of Truth by Human Reaſon, and conſe · 
quently that Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure. 
of Truth, from the joint Conſideration of each. 
Only with this difference. I have conſider'd 
and repreſented Truth Abſolutely as it is in it 
ſelf, according to its own Infinite and unmeaſu- 
fable Nature. But as for Human Reaſon | have 
conſider'd that only as Finite, as ſuppoſing that 
ſufficient to my preſent Purpoſe, and that there 
was no need of placing it in any other Light. 
For after it hath been ſhewn that Truth is Infi- 
nite, to prove that Human Reaſon cannot be 
the Meafure of it, it is certainly enough to con- 
| ſider 
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ſider it as a bounded Power, without repreſent- 
ing how very ſtrait and narrow its Bounds are, 
fince whatever is Finite can never meaſure Infi. 
nite. But then if ſo, What if- we add the other 
Conſideration to it? If the bare Finiteneſs of 
Human Underſtanding (a defect common to it 
with all Created Intelligencies) renders it unca- 
pable of Comprehending Truth, and Conſe. 
quently of being the Meaſure of it, how much 
more then does the littleneſs and narrownels of 
its Bounds contribute to heighten that incapaci- 
ty? If the having any Limits does ſo unqualiße it 
for the adequate Comprehenſion of Truth, how 
then does the having ſo very ſhort and ſtrait 
ones? Strait indeed by Natural and Original 
Conſtitution, but much more yet retrench d by 
Sin, and by all theſe Paſſions, Prejudices, de- 
ordinate Affections and Evil Cuſtoms which are 
the Effects and Conſequences of Sin, and which 
have. now ſo darken'd our Minds, and drawn 
ſuch a groſs Film over our Intellectual Sight that 
we can hardly diſtinguiſh Day. from. Night, 
Clearneſs from Obſcurity, Truth from Falſhood, 
and are able to ſee but ſo very little a way into 
the Works of God (much leſs into the Nature of 
God himſelf) that we need nothing elſe to de- 
preſs and humble our Pride and Vanity than 
that very Knowledge of ours which puffs us vp. 
So very narrow in its Compaſs and Extent, ſo 
very Shallow and Superficial in its Depth, ſo very 
Confuſe and Obſcure in its Light, fo. very un- 
certain and conjectural in its Ground, and ſo 
every way defective and imperfect Wee 
3 * 90 


abe end En, 15 
how then can we ſound the Depth of Truth 
with ſo ſhort a Line? A Bottomleſs Depth with 
(I will not ſay a Finite, but) ſo very ſcanty a 
Meaſure? And what an extravagant Folly and 
Weakneſs, not to ſay Pride and Vanity, is it to 
fancy that we can? It would be a vain Pre- 
ſumption in an Angel, but ſure the very Mad- 
neſs and Diſtraction of Impudence in Man, 
who may with leſs defiance to Senſe and Rea- 
ſon think to graſp the Ocean within the hollow 
of his hand, than to Comprehend and Mea- 
ure Trugh, Infinite Boundleſs Truth, not only 
with Finite, but ſo very limited Capacities. 

29. But ſuppoſe Truth were not (what we 
have ſhewn it to be) Infinite, but had Bounds 
as well as our Reaſon, yet unleſs it had the 
Same, our Reaſon cannot be Commenſurate to 
it, or the Meaſure of it, But does the ſuppoſi- 
tion of its having Limits infer that it has the 
ame ? No, For tho? Finite, its Bounds may 
poſſibly be extended further than thoſe of our 
Uaderſtandings, and how can we be ſure that 
they are not ? We cannot then even upon this 
duppoſition be ſure that our Reaſon is the Mea- 
lure of Truth, and therefore it is all one as to 
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Faculties. And Conſidering both the 
atural and the Superacceſſory defects of them 
it is very reaſonable to think that they do. 
30. Some Eſſences perhaps there may be 
(though even this again is more than we know) 
that ſit ſo high in the Intellectual Form as to 
be able to Comprehend all that is Finite, fo that 
the only reaſon why they have not an adequate 
Comprehenſion of Truth at large is becauſe iti 
indeed Infinite. But there is no Neceſſity, nor 
ſo much as Probability that Human Reaſon 
ſhould be of ſo rais'd an Order that nothing but 
Infinity ſhould tranſcend its Comprehenſion 
And it muſt be a ſtrange Compoſition of Pride 
and Self-Love that can make vs fancy that it is; 
ſomething like that, only much more extrava- 
gant, which poſſeſſes the diſturb'd Heads of 
ome in Bedlam, and makes them Conceit them: 


ſelves Kings and Emperors in the midſt 0 


Truth were Finite, and ſome Underſtanding 
too that are ſo were able to meaſure it, why. 
muſt this needs be concluded of Human Under 
ſtanding? If a Finite Being were able to Com 

rehend Truth, why muſt Man be that Being 

he Scripture tells us he is made lower than 
the Angels, and how many Orders and De 
grees there may be among them we know not 
nor indeed how many Ranks of Spiritual Being 
there may be in the Univerſe whoſe Underſtand 
ings go beyound ours. For who can define tit 
Out-flowings of the Divine Fecundity, or Nun 
ber the Rounds of the Intellectual Scale? In tg 
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both the youngeſt and the 4ſt indom a among 
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mean while though Man knows not how many 


Orders of Intelligent Creatures there are above 
him, yet *tis with great Reaſon and Conſent 
preſum?d that there are none below him, ſo that 
he is plac'd even by his own Confeſſion in the 
loweſt Form of the Intellectual Order. And 
why then may not his Underſtanding (as much 
as he values himſelf upon it) be of ſo Shallow a 


Depth, and ſo low a Size that even Finite Ob- 


jets may he diſproportionate to him? Eſpecially 
face we find him fo often puzzled and gravel} 

in Natural things, as alſo in thoſe Ideal Truths 
that have relation to the Natural and Ectypal 
World, ſuch as Philoſophical and Mathemati- 
cal Problems. Or if the Reaſon of any Crea« 
ture could be the Meaſure of Truth, why 
ſhould he be that Creature, who is ſeared in 
the very Confines of the Material and Immate- 
rial World, and is as it were the Common-Point 
where Matter ends and Spirit begins, who 


he Sons of God. en e 
zi. Theſe Conſiderations ſufficiently ſhew 
hat there is no Neceſſity, nor ſo much as Pro- 


ability, that Human Reaſon ſhould be the 


eaſure of” Truth even upon the Suppoſition 


fits being Finite. Which indeed is enough of 


"W {elf to carry the Point Contended for as far 


the Deſign of the preſent Argument is Con- 
ern' d. For if it be not neceſſary that Human 


eaſon ſhould be the Meaſure of Truth, then 


5 Poſſible that it may not be, and if it is Poſſi- 
L 3 ble 
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ble that it may not, then we can be never Sure 
that it is, and if we cannot be Sure that it is, 
then we cannot Uſe it as a Meaſure, which 
(as I have remark'd already and for the Mo. 
ment of it do here reinculcate) makes it the 
| fame to all intents and purpoſes as if it were 
not ſuch at all. But yet to carry our Plea a lit- 


tle higher I further Cantend that as the farego- 


ing Conſiderations ſuffice to ſhew that Human 
Reaſon mg not, ſo there is One behind that very 
poſitively Demonſtrates that it Cannot be the 
Meaſure of Truth, even though we ſhould al. 
low it to be of a Finite and bounded Nature as 
well as our own Underſtandings. _ +, 
32. As there are many things whereof our 
Ideas are very Confuſe and: Obſcure, ſo tis 
moſt Certain that there are {ome things where. 
of we have no Ideas at all, it having not pleag'd 
the Eternal and Infinite Intelligence to Exhibit 
that in Himſelf which is Repreſentative of thok 
things to our Underſtandiogs. But now be. 
ſides the Difficulties and Diſadvantages we ſhall 
always lie under in the Comprehenſion of things 
from the Contuſeneſs and Obſcurity of our Ideas, 
which of it Self will many times render thoſt 
things, and alſo whatever nearly relates to thoſe 
things incomprehenſible by us, and beſides that 
our not having any Ideas of Certain things, 1s 
an invigcible Bar to-all Knowledge and Com: 
prehenſion of thoſe things (unleſs we could be 
ſuppoſed to be able to {ce Whithout Light) . 
allo further Conſiderable tllat poſſibly thi 
Knowledge of that Truth which we {et 10 
an , ene 
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Selves to Comprehend, and whereof we have 


the Ideas, may depend upon the truth of ano- 


* 


ther thing whereof we have no Idea. If it 


ſhould be fo tho? Truth in general be never ſo 


Finite, or the Particular Truth we would Con- 
template be never ſo Finite, tis plain we ſhall 
be no more able to Comprehead it than if it 


were Infinite. Now I ſay that tis not only 


Poſſible that this may be the Caſe (which yet 


of it Self as I have again and again Noted is ſuf. 


ficient to debar us from uſing our Reaſon as the 
Meaſure of Truth) but there are alſo fome Id. 
ſtances wherein it appears actually to be 10. 
We know well enough what we mean by L. 
berty and Contingency, and are withal well af 
ſur'd that we are free Agents. We have allo a 
Sufficient Notion of Preſcience, and are alſo no 
leſs aſſur'd of the Reality of it. And becauſe 
both theſe are true, and there can. be no real 
repugnance between one Truth aad another we 
are alſo by Conſequence aſſur'd that there is a 
good Harmony and Agreement between them, 
and that they ate Confiſterit with each other. 
But now how to adjuſt their apparent Oppoſiti- 
on, or reconcile thofe Inſtances of ſeeming Con- 
tradition and inconſiſtency * wherewith they 
preſs us, this we neither Know nor are able with 
all our Meditation to Comprehend, and that be- 
cauſe we have not an Idea of the Human Soul, 
without which thete is no poſſibility of Com- 
prehending how its free Workings may be the 
Objects of Preſcience, tho? our Ideas of Preſci- 


ence and Liberty were never fo Clear, Or if 


L 4 this 
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this Inſtance ſhall not be thought ſo proper be- 
cauſe the Men with whom our preſent Concern 
lies are pleas'd to diſown the Döôctrine of Pre- 
ſcience, let me deſire them to conſider whether 
there be not many other Difficulties concerning 
Human Liberty, beſides that taken from Pre- 
ſcience, which they are no more able to get over 
than they are that. And that for the very ſame 
Reaſon, even becauſe they have not an Idea of 
the Soul, upon the Knowledge of which the So- 
Iution of thoſe, as well as ſome other Difficulties 
in Morality, does Neceſſarily depend. Or if 
they pleaſe let them take an Inſtance of a Phy- 
ſical Nature. We know well enough what it 
is to be in a Place, and we know alſo as well 
What it is to be Coextended to a Place. But 
now how being in a Place may be without Co- 
extenſion to a Place, this is what we cannot 
Comprehend (tho? as to the thing it Self, upon 
other Conſiderations conſtrain'd to grant it) and 
that becauſe. we are ignorant of the general 
Nature of Sau, upon the clear Conception of 
Which the Comprehenſion of the other does fo 
depend that it cannot be had without it. And 
indeed we may conclude in general that when 
ever we have clear Ideas of things, and yet 
are not able to Comprehend the Truth of them, 
tis becauſe the Knowledge of thoſe things de. 
pends upon the Truth of ſomething elſe whereof 
we have either no Idea, or not ſuch as is ſuffici- 
ently Clear. Which muſt be the true Reaſon 
of the hitherto preſum'd impoſſibility of find- 
ing out the exact Proportion between a her 
A 8 Ke 
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and a Square. Why, Circle and Square are 
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very Intelligible things, and how come we then 


not to be able to determin the preciſe and juſt 
Proportion that is between them: It cannot be 


from any Obſcurity in the things themſelves, 


much leſs from our want of having Ideas of them, 
for we have as clear and exact Ideas of theſe Fi- 
gures as we can have of any thing in the World. 
It muſt be therefore becauſe the Knowledge of 
their Proportion depends upon the Knowledge 
of ſome other thing whereof the Idea fails us, 
which till we are poſſeſs'd of we ſhall in vain 
endeavour to diſcover the other. Whereby it 
plainly appears that we are not only uncapable 
of Comprehending thoſe.” Truths that relate to 
things whereof we have no Ideas, but that even 


where we have Ideas, and thoſe very Clear ones 


too we may be as far from Comprehending a 
Truth as 1 we had none merely upon the ac- 
count of the Dependence which that Truth has 
upon ſome other thing whereof we have not, at 
leaſt a juſt, Idea. Which ſingle Conſideration 
is enough for ever to ſpoil Human Reaſon for 
ſetting up for the Meaſure of Truth, even upon 
the Suppoſition of its being Finite. So very 
falſe is that arrogant Aſſertion of a Modern 
* Philoſopher , Quæcunque exiſtunt bumane 
Menti perveſtig abilia, præterquam Infinitum.W hat» 
ever is may be thoroughly Comprehended by 
the Mind of Man, except Infinite. And again 
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Unum duntaxat eſt quod omnem mentis noſtræ vim 
iongilſime exceait, ipſaq; ſus NVatura, ut in ſe eſt, 
ab e Cognoſci nequit, Infinitum puta. There is 
but one only thing that far exceeds the Force and 
reach of our Mind, and that cannot of its own 
very Nature be known by it as it is in it ſelf, 
namely Iafinite. What but One thing excepted 
from the Verge, and placed beyond the reach 
of Human Knowledge? ?Tis well that One 
thing is a pretty large one, but ſure the Author 
Was ignorant of ſomething elſe, that is Himſelf, 
or elſe he could never have advanc'd ſuch a 
Crude and ill conſider'd a Propoſition. 
„3. And thus I have ſhewn at large in a ra- 
tional way by arguing 4 priori, and fromthe 
Nature of things, that Human Reaſon is not 
the Mea ſure of Truth, and that even upon the 
moſt Liberal Soppoſition of its being Finite; 
And if it be not ſo ſuppoſing Truth to be Fi- 
nite, much leſs is it ſuppoſing it (what it has 
been prov'd to be) of àn Infinite Nature. If 
upon the Former Suppoſition it exceeds the 
Proportion of our Reaſon, certainly upon the 
latter there will be no Proportion between them. 
But whether our Reaſon bears no Proportion 
to Truth, or whether it be only Diſproporti- 
onate to it, either way it follows that it cannot 
be the Meaſure of it, which I cannot but now 
look upon as a n demon- 
ſtrated. And in all this I contend for no more 
than what is implied in that Common and uni- 
verſally approv'd Maxim even among thoſe of 
the Rational way, that we ouglit not to 2 
| go Canto Re 
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what is Evident for the ſake of what is Obſcure, 
or depart from a Truth which we ſee a Neceſſi- 
ty to admit becauſe of ſome Difficulties attend 
ing it which we cannot ſolve; which they ſay 
is an Argument only of our Ignorance, and not 
of the Falſhood of the thing. This indeed is 
a true Rule, and ſuch as muſt be allow'd ta 
hold good in all our Reaſonings, let the Mat- 
ter of them be what it will. Only Lwiſh that 
the Implication of the Rule were as much mind 
ed, as the Rule it ſelf is generally receiv'd. 
For it plainly implies that there are ſome things 
which though plain and certain as to their Ex. 
| tence, are yet, incomprehenſible and inexplicar 
ble as to their Manner. But then as the In- 
comprehenſibility of the Tannen (ould ok 
make us reject the Truth of the thing when 0+ 
therwiſe Evident, ſo neither ſhould the Evi- 
dence we have of the Truth of the thing make 
us diſown the Incomprehenſibility of the Man- 
ner, ſince it is ſo far from being agaiaſt the Na- 
ture of Truth that it ſhould be incomprehenſi. 
ble, that you ſee we have diſcover d even from. 
the Contemplation of its Nature that there are 
incomprehenſible Truths. Tm, which I might 
now ſubjoyn, ſome particular Examples, but 
that I ſhould fall very deep into a Common Place, 
being herein prevented by. many other Wri- 
ters, particularly by the admirable. one of 


L' Art de 1 7 the F irſt Chapter of whole 4 
Fourth Book 1reter my Reader ; where he, 
ſhews by ſeveral, and ſome. of them uncommon 
Toſtances that chere are things which the HW | 
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to be ignorant in many things. And ſince there 
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of Man is not capable of Comprehending. Af. 
ter which he Concludes with a very grave and 
uſeful Reflection, which for the great advan- 
tage and Pertinency of it to the preſent Affair, 
thoughl refer my Reader to the reſt of the Chap- 
ter, I ſhall here ſet down. The Profit (ſays he) 
that one may. draw from theſe Speculations is not 
barely to acquire the knowledge of them, which of it 
felf is barren enough, but it is to l:arn to know 
the Bounds our underſtanding,” and to force it to 
confeſs that there are things which it cannot Compre- 
bend. And therefore it is good to fatigue the mind 
with thele kind of Subtilties, the better to tame its 
Preſumprion,and abate its confidence and daringneſs in 
eppoſorg its Feeble Lights againſt the Mifferis of 
Religion, ander the Pretence that it cannot compre- 
hend them. For ſince all the Force of Human 
Under ftanding is conſtrain'd to yield ta the leaſt 
Atom of Matter, and to own that it fees Clearly 
that it it _nfinitely diviſible without being able to 
Comprehend how this may be. Is it not apparently 
to tranſereſs againſt Reaſon to refuſe to believe the 
wonder jul effects of the Divine Omnipotence, Mere- 
ly for this Reaſon, that our Underſtanding cannot 
Comprehend them? Yes without doubt it is, as 
will better appear in the ſequel of this Diſcourſe, 
In the mean while before I take leave of the 
Subject of this Chapter, I have a double Re- 
„ JJ 

24. The Firſt is, that ſince Truth in its full 
extent is Incomprehenſible, we ſhould not vain- 
ly go about to Comprehend it, but be contented 


are 
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are ſome ſpecial Truths in particular that are 
incomprehenſible we ſhould not apply our 
Thoughts to the Comprehenſion of all things 
at a Venture, as ſome who are for underſtand- 
ing every thing, but ſit down firſt and Conſider 
whether they are proportionate to our Capa- 
cities or No, and, as far as we can learn to 
diſtinguiſh what Truths may, and what may 
not be Comprehended by us, that ſo we may 
not loſe that Time and Pains in the Contem- 
plation of them, which might be profitably 
imploy'd in the Conſideration of other things, 
better ſuted to our Capacity. As a great many 
do, who bufie themſelves all their Lives long 
about ſuch things which if they ſhould ſtudy 
to Eternity they would not Comprehend, and 
that indeed becauſe they require an Infinite Ca- 
Pacity to Comprehend them. Whereas the 
ſhorteſt Compendium of Study, and the beſt 
way to abridge the Sciences is to. {tudy only 
what we can Maſter, and what is within the 
Sphere of our Faculties, and never ſo much as 
to apply our ſelves ro what we can never Com- 
prehend. | | 
33. The other Remarque is that the Con- 
cluſion prov'd in this Chapter does very much 
Fortifie and Confirm that which was under- 
taken to be made out in the laſt Concerning the 
Diſt inction of Things Above, and Things Con- 
trary to Reaſon. For if there are Truths 
which we cannot Comprehend, then it ſeems 
what is above our Comprehenſion may yet be 
True, and if True then to be ſure not Contrary, 
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to Reaſon, ſince whatever is Contrary to Rea- 


ſon is no leſs Contrary to Truth, which though 
ſometimes above Reaſon is yet never Contrary 


to it. 
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That therefore a thing's being Tucompre- 
henſille by Reaſon is of it ſelf wo 
_ Concluding Argument of its not being 
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1. X there is nothing in Man that deſerves 


part of him wherein he reſembles his Maker, ſo 
there is Nothing more worthy of his Conſidera- 
tion in that part, or that is at leaſt more neceſ- 


ſary to be Conſider'd by him, than the Defects 


of it, without a due regard to which it would 
not be very ſafe for him to dwell much upon 
the' Conſideration of the other, as being apt to 


ſeduce him into Pride and Vanity, to blow him 


up with Self- Conceit, and ſo by an imaginary 

Greatneſs to ſpoil and corrupt that which is 

Genuine and Natural. Þ © 5 
2. Now the Defects of our Intellectual part 


Conſider d in their general Heads are I ſuppoſe 


Sin, Ignorance, and Error. And though Sin in 
0 | it 
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his Conſideration fo Much, and Few 
things without him that deſerve it More than that 
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it ſelf muſt be allow'd to de of a worſe Nature 
and Conſequence than either Ignorance or Er- 
ror (however ſome may fancy it a greater Re- 


proach to*em to have their Intellectuals queſti- 
on'd than their Morals) and ſo upon that ſcore 


may require more of our Conſideration, yet 


upon another account the Defects of the Un- 


derſtanding ſeem to need it more than thoſe of 
the Will, fince we are not only apt to be mare 
proud of our. IntelleQuals than of our Morals, 
but alſo to Conceit our ſelves more Free and Se- 
cure from Error than we are from Sin, though 
Sin in the very Nature and Principle of it implies 
and ſuppoſes Error. i 

3. Pride the preſumed Sin of the Angels is 
alſo the moſt Natural and Hereditary one of 
Man, his dominant and moſt cleaving! Cor- 
ruption, the Vice as I may call it of his Planet 
and Complexion. And that which we are moſt 
apt to be proud of is our Vnderſtandings, the on- 
ly Faculty in us whoſe limits we forget. In 
other things we are Senſible not only ot the ge- 
neral Bounds of our Nature, but alſo of the 
particular narrowneſs of them, and according - 
ly do not attempt any thing very much beyond 
our Mea ſure, but contain our Selves pretty: 
reaſonably. within Our Line, at leaſt are nat; 
ſuch Fools as to apply our Strength to Move 
the Earth out of its place, or to ſet our Mouths 
to drink up the Sea, or to try with our Eyes to 
look into the Regions beyond the Stars. But 
there is hardly any Diſtance but to which we 


” 


fancy our IntelleQtual Sight will reach, ſcarce 


any 


* 
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any Object too bright, too large, or too far 


remov'd for it. Strange that when we Conſi- 


der that in us which makes us Men, we ſhould 
forget that We are ſo. And yet thus it is; when 


we look upon our Underſtandings 'tis with 
ſuch a Magnifying Glaſs that it appears in a 


manner boundleſs and unlimited to us, and we 
are dazzled with our own Light. 
4. Not that it is to be preſumed that there 


are any Who upon a deliberate Conſideration of 
the Matter have this Form'd and expreſs 


Thought that their Underſtandings are Infinite. 
Human, Nature ſeems hardly capable of ſuch 


Exceſs. But only as the Plalmiſt ſays in ano - 


ther Caſe of ſome Worldly Men, that their In- 
ward Thought is that their houſes ſhall continue for 
ever, Pſal 49. Not meaning that any could 
be ſo groſlely abſurd as poſitively and explicitly 
ro Conceive that their Houſes any more than 
their own Bodies, ſhould laſt always, and never 
decay, but only that they had ſuch a kind of a 
wandring and Confuſe Imagination ſecretly 
lurking in their Minds, and looſely hovering 
about them; ſo in like manner there are a ſort 


of People who are Parturient and teeming with 


a kind of Confuſe and unform'd Imagination 
tho? perhaps they never bring it to an expreſs 
and diſtinèt Thought, that their Underſtand- 
ings have no bounds or limits belonging to them, 
tho' they cannot deny but that they have, if 
directly put to the Queſtion. 8 
5. Accordingly you ſhall find thofe whoſe 


Conduct betrays this inward Sentiment, who 


venture 
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venture at all in their Studies, ſtick at nothing» 
but will undertake to give a Reaſon for every 
thing, and poſitively decide whatever Comes 
in their way without Suſpenſe or Reſerve, ima- 
gining (confuſely at leaſt) they have a Com- 
prehenſion of all things, and that there is no- 
thing too hard or knotty for them, nothing but 
what they either actually do, or are capable of 
Comprehending, if they once ſet themſelves 
to it. And from hence they roundly Conclude 
that whatever they are not able to Comprehend 
is not true, and accordingly deny their Belief 
to whatever tranſcends their Comprehenſion. 

6. Now I confeſs there is no fault to be found 
with the Conſequence of theſe Men, nor with 
their Practice as it relates to that Conſequence, 
which are both (as far as I can ſee) exceeding 
right if their Principle be once admitted : For 
if indeed it be really ſo that Human Reaſon 
is adequate and Commenſurate to Truth, ſo 
that there is no Truth but what it is able to 
Comprehend, then it will certainly follow 
that Whatever it cannot Comprehend is not 
True, and there will need no other, nor bet- 
ter Argument of the falſhood of any thing than 
the Incomprehenſibility of it. For their Rea- 
ſoning reſolves into this Form. 


Whatever is true we can Comprehend. 
This we do not Comprehend, 
Therefore this is not true. 


M -- 
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'Or thus, 


If whatever is true we can Comprehend, then 
what we cannot Comprehend is not true. 
Bat whatever is true we can Compreheni, 


Erpo, ov. 


Where *tis plain that if the Major of the Firſt, 
or the Minor of the Second Syllogiſm (wherein 
the Principle of theſe Men is Contain'd ) be al. 
low*d, there will be no avoiding the Concluf- 
ons of them. So that if we admit that Human 
Reaſon is Comprehenſive of all Truth we are 
not Conſiſtent with our Selves if we do not alſo 
grant that the Incomprehenſibility of a thing 1s 
a juſt Warrant to Conclude it not True. 
7. But then on the other fide if this Mighty 
Principle upon which ſuch a Weight is laid, and 
ſuch great things built be falſe, if Human Rea- 
ſon be not the Meaſure of Truth (as I think 
is with great Evidence Demonſtrated in the [aſt 
Chapter) then is not the Conſequence as good 
this way, that therefore a thing's being Incom- 
prehenſible by Reaſon is no Concluding Argu- 
ment of its not being True? For how are we 
inconſiſtent with our Selves, if granting Human 
Reaſon to be Commenſurate to Truth we deny 
that the Incomprehenſibility of a thing argues 
it not to be True, but only becauſe in denying 
that we Coatradict our Principle; or, which 1s 
all one, Suppoſe the Contradictory Propoſition 
to 1t to be true, via. that Human Reaſon is 20 
1 Commenſurats 
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Commenſurate to Truth. But now ifin ſaying 
that the Incomprehenſibility of a thing does 
not argue it not to be true we in the Conſe» 
quence of what we affirm Suppoſe that Human 
Reaſon is not the Meaſure of Truth, then tis 
as plain that the Suppoſition of Reaſon's not be- 
ing the Meaſure of Truth will alſo oblige us to 
fy that the Incomprehenſibility of a thing 
ij no Argument of its not being True: Where- 
by it is plain that the Conſequence is every 
whit as good thus, Human Renſox is not the 
Meaſare of Truth, therefore the Incomprehenſibili. 
ty of & thing is no Argument that it is not True; as 
thus, Human Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth, there- 
fore the Incomprehenſibility of a thing is an Argument 
that it is not Trae, The only Reaſon why he 
that denies this latter Conſequence upon the 
Suppoſition or Conceſſion of this latter Princj= 
ple is inconſiſtent with himſelf, being this, be- 
cauſe in denying the latter Conſequence he Sup- 
poſes the Former Principle, which Principle 
therefore muſt as much infer the Conſequence 
that Suppoſed it, viz, That a thing's being In- 
comprehenſible by Reaſon is no Warrant to 

Concludgethiar ir is nor tue. 
8. And becauſe this Principle that Human 
Reaſon is not the Meaſure of Truth has been 
already proved at large, I look upon the grounds 
of this Conſequence as already laid, and rhere- - 
fore to ſhew the Connexion that is between the 
one and the other (beſides what I have even 
now ſaid to that purpoſe) need only add this 
further Remarque. That fince Human Reas 
| M 2 food 


really Move the Motion would yet ſeem to be in 
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ſon isnot the Meaſure of Truth, or ſince there 
are Incomprehenſible Truths, then it ſeems the 
Incomprehenſibility of a thing and the Truth 
of a thing may Conſiſt together; or in other 
words, the ſame thing may be at once True and 
Incomprehenſible. But now there cannot be in 
the whole Compaſs of Reaſoning a more certain, 


or more evident Maxim than this, That that 


| 
which is when a thing is, or would be ſuppo- * 
ſing it were, is no Argument that it is not. As 
for Inſtance, Suppoſe it ſhould be Objected a.! 
gainſt the Copernican Hypotheſis of the Motion 


of the Earth that it is repugnant to Senſe, ſince i 


we ſee the Sun and the Stars Riſe and Set, and} t 
Move round about us. It is thought a ſufficient o 
Anſwer to this to ſay, That ſuppoſing the Earth} © 
and not the Sun did really Move theſe Appear- Þ 
ances would yet be the ſame as they are now. t 
ſince Sailing, as we do, between the Sun and 
the Stars (as a late Writer“ expreſſes it) not 
the Ship in which weare, but the Bodies which 
ſurround us would ſeem to Move. And 'tis 
moſt Certain that if ſuppoſing the Earth di 


the Sun and Stars; then the ſeeming Motion o 
thoſe Bodies is no Argument that the Earth doe 
not Move. . 

9. Why juſt ſo it is in the preſent Caſe, whe 
tis Objected againſt the Truth of a thing that 
*tis Incomprehenſible by Human Reaſon, 'tis: 


ſufficient Anſwer to ſay that this argues nothing 
| ſinch 


r 
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fnce if the thing were true it miglit yet be 
Incompreheafible. And 'tis moſt certain that 


if ſuppoſing a thing to be True it might yet be 


Incomprehenſible, then the Incomprehenſibility 
ef a thing is no good Objection againſt the 
Truth of it. And therefore ſince we have 
proved that there are Incomprehenſible Truths, 
and Conſequently that the Truth of a thing 
and the Incomprehenſibility of the fame thing 


| may Conſiſt together, we may now with all 


Rational aſſurance Conclude that the Incom- 
prehenſibility of a thing is no Argument that 
it is not True, any more than the ſeeming Mo- 
tion of the Sun is an Argument againſt the real 
one of the Earth, fince the Former would be 
even Suppoling the Truth of the Latter. And 
both by Vertue of this moſt Evident and incon- 
teſtable Principle, That what may Conſiſt 
with the Truth of any thing, can be no good 
Argument that it is not True. 

10. And indeed when it ſhall be Conſider'd 
how many things ſurpaſs our Conception when 
we are Children which yet we are able well to 
Comprehend when we are Men, how many 
things again are beyond the Ken of Ignorant 
and Illiterate Men which yet are very Intelli- 
gible and Shine forth with full Light to the Men 
of Art and Learning, and how many things 
again even among the Learned are now diſco- 
yer'd and well underſtood by the help of Algebra 
which were Myſteries to former Ages, and are 
jill beyond even the Imagination of thoſe wha 
have not that Noble and Wonderful X of 
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Knowledge. When again it ſhall be further 
Conſider'd how many of thoſe things which we 
cannot even with the Aſſiſtance of that Com- 
manding Key unlock in this ſtate of Mortality, 
we may yet have a clear view of in that of Se. 
paration, when deliver d from the Burthen of 
our Fleſh, and that many of thoſe things which 
are too high for us then may yet be of a level 
with the Underſtanding of Angels, and that 
what is above their Capacity may yet be moſt 
clearly and diſtinctly perceiv'd by the Infinitely 
penetrating and All- Comprehenſive IntelleR of 
God, I ſay he that ſhall but ſeriouſly enter into 
this ſingle Reflection muſt needs diſcover him- 


ſelf much wanting in that Stock of Senſe and 


Reaſon he pretends to, if he ſtill continue to 
Meaſure the Poſſibilities of things by their Pro- 
portionableneſs to his Underſtanding, or Con- 
clude any thing Falſe or Impoſſible, when he 
has no better Reaſon for it but only becauſe he 
cannot Comprehend it. 8 | 
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That if the Incomprebenſibility of a thing 


dere an Argument of its not being 
true, Human Reaſon would then be 


the Meaſure of Truth. 


1. AN $S there is Nothing more Common than 
A for people to hold Certain Principles 
that have an inſeparable Connexion with very 
bad Conſequences, and yet not profeſſedly to hold 
thoſe Conſequences, becauſe either they do not 
attend to them, or are not ſenſible that they do 
indeed follow from ſuch Principles, whereof 
we have two very pregnant Inſtances in the 
Maintainers of the Predeſtinarian and Solifidian 
Syſtems, ſo on the other hand, and for the ſame 
Reaſon there are thoſe who take up, and with 
great Fixedneſs adhere to certain Conſequences 
without Profeſſedly holding thoſe Principles 
from which they truly flow, and to which (if 
traced to the Head) they will infallibly lead 

them, | 
2. Of this we have a very particular In- 
ſtance (where I confeſs one would not expect 
to find it) in thoſe of the Socinian Perſuaſion. 
The Reaſon theſe Men of Reaſon give why 
they Will not believe the Myſteries of the Chri- 
T M 4 _— 
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ſtian Faith, is becauſe they are above their 
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Reaſon, they cannot Comprehend them. 
Whereby they plainly imply, that they will 


believing Nothing but what they can Compre- 


hend, or that Nothing is to be believ'd that is 
Incomprehenſible, which is alſo a common 
Maxim among them, who accordingly make 
Above Reaſon and Contrary to Reafon' to be 
one and the ſame thing. And whereas tis only 


the untruth of a thing that can make it unhi to 


be the Object of Faith, in ſaying they will not 
believe what they cannot Comprehend, they 
do as good as ſay that what they cannot Com. 
prehend is not True, and fo that the Incom- 
prehenſibility of a thing is a juſt warrant to 
conclude it Falſe. And all this they own and 
expreſly declare, if not in theſe very terms, yet 
at leaſt in ſuch as are equivalent to them as is 
too Notorious and well known to need any Ci. 
tations for the proof of it. But now though 
they do thus profeſſedly own that the Incom- 
prehenſibility of a thing by Reaſon is an Argu- 
ment of its not being true, yet that Human 
Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth, or that all 
Truth is Comprehenſible by it, are (as 1 take 
it) Propoſitions which they do not openly and 


profeſſedly avow. For as I noted in the Intro. 


duction *ris ſuch an Odious and Arrogant Aſſer- 
tion that they cannot with any Face of Modeſty 
or common Decency make a plain and direct 
Profeſſion of it, though at the ſame time 'tis 
moſt Certain, that this is the true Principle 


of that Conſequence which they do profeſſedly 


hold, 
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of a thing argues it not to be true, ſo it follows 
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hold, viz. that the Incomprehenſibility of a thing 
argues it not to be true, and that this Conſequence 
does as neceſſarily lead back to that Principle. 
3. For as if Human Reaſon be the Meaſure 
of Truth it follows in the deſcending line as a 
direQConſequeace that the Incomprehenſibility 


as well Backwards & per viam aſcenſus, that if 
the Incomprehenſibility of a thing argues it 
not to be True, then Human Reaſon 1s the 
Mealure of Truth. Since if it were not, the 
Incomprehenſibility of a thing (as is fhewn in 
the Preceding Chapter) would then not argue 
it not to be True. If therefore it does, tis plain 
that Human Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth. 
Which Principle whoever diſowns ought alſo to 
renounce the other Propoſition, viz. That the 
Incomprehenſibility of a thing is an Argument of its 
wntruth, which if yet he will imbrace notwith- 
ſtanding, 'tis plain he holds the Conſequence 
without its Principle, and has indeed no Rea- 
ſon for what he Affirms. | 

4. For as he who granting Human Reaſon to 
be the Meaſure of Truth, denies yet that the 
Incomprehenſibility of a thing is an Argument 
of its not being true is therefore inconſiſtent 
with himſelf, becauſe in fo doing he ſuppoſes 
the Contradiftory to what he had before grant- 
ed, viz. that Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure 
of Truth. So he that Affirms that the Incom- 
prehenſibility of a thing is an Argument of its 
not being True, and yet denies that Human 
Reaſon 1s the Meaſure of Truth, is alfo as in- 


conſiſtent 
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conſſtent with himſelf, becauſe in ſo doing he 
ſuppoſes the ContradiQory to his own Aſſertion, 
and does in effect ſay that the Incomprehenſibi- 
lity of a thing is not an Argument of its not be- 
ing True, as moſt certainly it would not be in 
caſe Human Reaſon be not the Meaſure of Truth, 
as the foregoing Chapter has ſufficiently ſhewn. 
The ſhort is, if the Not being of 4 proves that 
C 1s not, then the being of C proves that A is, 
ſince if it were not, according to the firſt Sup. 
poſition C could not be. And fo here if Rea- 
ſon's not being the Meaſure of Truth proves that 
the Incomprehenſibility of a thing is not an Ar- 
gument of its not being True, then if the Incom- 
prehenſibility of a thing be an Argument of its 
not being true 'tis plain that Reaſon is the Mea- 
ſure of Truth, ſince if it were not then accord- 
ing to the firſt Suppoſition the Incomprehenſibi- 
Iity of a thing would not be an Argument of its 
not being True. | 

5. For how I pray comes the Incomprehen- 
ſibility of a thing to conclude the untruth of it? 
I cannot comprehend ſuch a thing, therefore it 
is not True, where's the Conſequence ? By 
what Logick does this latter Propoſition follow 
from the former? Why we have here the Minor 
' Propoſition and the Concluſion, and to make a 
Compleat Argument of it we muſt add another, 
thus; If it were true I ſhould Comprehend it, 
but I do not Comprhend it, therefore it is not 
true. Whereby it appears to the eye that my 
not being able to Comprehend a thing is no 


otherwiſe an Argument of the untruth of it, 
than 
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than as it is firſt pre-ſuppoſed that if it were 
true I ſhould be able to Comprehend it. Which 
again reſolving into this Abſolute Propoſition, 
that I am able to Comprehend all Truth, it 
plainly follows that if my Inability to Compre- 
hend a thing be an Argument that it is not true, 
then I am able to Comprehend all Truth, and 
that my Reaſon is the Meaſure and Final Stan- 
dard of it. | 
6. I Conclude therefore that if the Incom- 
prehenſibility of a thing were an Argument of 
it's not being true then Human Reaſon will be 
the Meaſure of Truth, and that they that hold 
the former ought alſo if they will be conſiſtent 
with themſelves to admit the latter.. But be- 
_ cauſe this is a falſe Principle, that Human Rea- 
ſon is the Meaſure of Truth, therefore, I Con- 
clude again that the Conſequence that Reſolves 
into this Principle is alſo falſe, ſince we may as 
well conclude a Conſequence to be falſe becauſe 
it leads back to a falſe Principle, as a Principle 
to be falſe becauſe it is productive of a bad Con- 
ſequence. Which ſtill further Confirms and 
Eſtabliſhes the Concluſion of the laſt Chapter, 
viz, That the Incomprehenſibility of a thing is no 
Argament of its antruth, which you ſee is now 
proved both Backwards and Forwards, and ſo 
made impregnable on all fides. We have pro- 
ved it Forwards by ſhewing the Falſeneſs of that 
Principle that Human Reaſon is the Meaſure of 
Truth, and by thence arguing the ſaid Conclu- 
lion ; and we have alſo proved it Backwards by 
ſhewing that the contrary Suppoſition Reſolves 
bh into 
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into that Falſe and already Confuted Principle. 
And I do not ſee how any Concluſion can be 


” 


= 


Erna Wh 


That therefore the Incompre ben ſibility of 
a thing is no juſt Objection againſt the 
Belief of it. With an Account of the 
Carteſian Maxim, that we are to 


Aſſent only to what is Clear and Evi- 
dent. 915 


1. 1s a Wonderful thing to conſider the 

Caprice of Human Nature, by what 
unaccountable Springs its Movements are or- 
der'd, and how odly and unſteddily Men act 
and manage themſelves even in the ſame Cir- 
cumſtances, and in Relation to the ſame Objects. 
Sometimes the Obſcurity and Myſteriouſneſs of 
a thing ſhall be a Motive of Credibility, and 


recommend it the rather to their Belief, - Thus 


you ſhall have a great many reject that Philoſo- 
phy as idle and chymerical which undertakes to 
explain the Effects of Nature by inſenſible Par- 
ticles, their different Bigneſs, Figure, Contex- 
ture, Local Motion, Reſt, &c. Merely becauſe 
this is a Plain, Simple and Intelligible Account, 


ſuch as they can eaſily and well Conceive. The 
very 
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very eaſineſs and clearneſs wherewith they con- 
ceive theſe Principles is made an Objection 
againſt them (though indeed it be a good Pre- 
ſumption for them) and for that very Reaſon 
they will not-believe them to be the true Princi- 
ples of Nature, whoſe Effects they fancy mult 
be Reſolved into Cauſes more hidden and ab- 
ſtruſe. And accordingly they find in them. 
ſelves a greater inclination to lend attention to 
thoſe that ſhall undertake the Solution of them 
by the real Chymera's of Subſtantial Forms, 
Qualities, Sympathies, Antipathies, &. or 
that ſhall go to account for them by the yet 
more Obſcure Principles of the Chymiſts, ſtri- 
kiog and filling their Ears, with thoſe great but 
empty Sounds, Archeus, Seminal Spirit, Aſtral 
Beings, Gas, Blas, &c. which they receive with 
great Satisfaction, not for their Scientific Light 
(for they are dark as may be, mere Philoſophic 
Cant) but only becauſe they are Myſterious and 
Abſtruſe, and. therefore they fancy there muſt 
be ſomewhat more than Ordinary in them, 
tho? they know not, nor, it may be, never Con» 
ſider'd, what. And herein, as in ſome other 
Inſtances, Men love Darkneſs better than Light. 
2. But then at another time you ſhall have 
them inquiring after Truth as Diagenes did after 
an Honeſt Man, with a Candle in their Hands, 
and not caring to go a ſtep any further than 
they can ſee their way. Now upon a ſudden 
they are all for clear and diſtinQ Ideas, full and 
adequate Perceptions. Demonſtrative Proofs 
and Arguments, and nothing will ſerve or 
| content 
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content them but Light and Evidence, and they 
will believe nothing but what they can Compre- 
hend. Strange diverſity of Conduct! Who 
would think two ſuch vaſtly diſtant extreams 
ſhould meet together, I will not ſay in the ſame 
Mao, but in the ſame Human Nature, and that 
the very ſame Creature (and ſuch a One as 
Stiles it Self Rational too) ſhould proceed by 
ſuch uncertain Meaſures, and act fo inconſi- 
ſtently with it Self; ſometimes embracing a 
thing for the ſake of its Obſcurity, and ſome- 
times again in another Fit making that alone 
an Invincible Objection againſt the Belief of 
3. But it is plain by the foregoing Meaſures 
that it is not. For ſince Truth 1s the general 
Object of Faith, tis evident that nothing can 
argue a Fin to be abſolutely incredible, or 
not reaſonable to be believ'd, but that which 
at the fame time argues 1t not to be true. For 
if true, then *cis ſtill within the Compaſs of the 
e of Faith. But now we have 
ewn already that the Incomprehenſibility of 

a thing is no Argumeat of its not being true, 
whence it clearly and cloſely follows that 'tis no 
Argument neither againſt its Credibility. And 
if fo, then we may believe it notwithſtanding 
its Incompreheaſibility, becauſe we may be- 
lieve whatever is not Abſolutely incredible. So 
that there is no Neceſſity that we ſhould dif- 
card every thing we cannot Conceive as un- 
worthy of a Rational Belief, or that what is 
| | Above 
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Above our Reaſon ſhould' be therefore above 
our Faith too. eee 3 8 10 

4- It is true indeed that the Incomprehenſi- 
bility of a thing is in it Self no proper and di- 
rect Argument why it ſhould be believ'd, and 
he would be thought to give but an ordinary 
account of his Faith, who being ask'd why he 
believ*d ſuch an Incomprehenfible thing, ſhould 
I anſwer becauſe it is Incomprehenſible. Which at 
beft could paſs only for a Religious Flouriſh, 
much ſuch another as, Credo quia impoſſibile. 
And that becauſe the Incomprehenſiblity of a 
thing is not directly and per ſe a Criterion of 
Truth (whether it may be per Accidens, ma 
be conſider'd afterwards) whoſe Natural an 
genuin Character is not Obſcurity, bur Light 
and Evidence. Not that nothing is True but 
what has this Character (for we have already 
ſhewn the Coatrary in proving Incomprehenſi- 
ble Truths) but that as whatever we clearly 
perceive is True, ſo our Clear perceiving of a 
thing is the only ſign from the Intrinſic Nature 
of the thing it Selt of the Truth of it. Iacom- 
prehenfibility therefore is none, but as ſuch 
abſtracts from true and not true, and is equally 
Common to both. But now that which may 
Conſiſt with a thing ſuppoſing it falſe, can no 
more prove it True, than that which may 
Conſiſt with a thing ſuppoſing it True, can 
prove it falfe, according to the Tenour of the 
fifth Chapter. The Incomprehenſibility there- 
fore of a thing is no proper Argument of the 
Truth of it, and Conſequently no Reaſon 2 
| Se 
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176 An Account of 
Self, why it ſhould be believ'd, and that becauſe 
it abſtracts as ſuch from True and Falſe, and is 
too common to Both to prove either. 

5. And becauſe it is fo, it is alſo further 
granted that the Incomprehenſibility of a thing 
is not only in it Self no proper Reaſon why it 
ſhould be believ?d, but has alſo ſo far the Na- 
ture of a Diſſwaſive from believing, as to be a 
Caution againſt a too haſty Belief, till there ap- 
pear ſome other Motive from without either 


from Reaſon or Authority that ſhall determine 


the Aſſent. In the mean while it adviſes to S/ 
pend. For the Incomprehenſibility of a thing 
being as ſuch No Reaſon why a Man ſhould be- 
lieve it, *tis plain that if he did believe it conſi- 
der'd only as in that State he would believe it 
without Reaſon. That therefore is a Reaſon 
why he ſhould ſuſpend, a Negation of Reaſon 
being enough to with-hold ones Aſſent, tho? to 


give it one had need have a poſitive Reaſon, 


When therefore a thing appears Incomprehenſi- 
ble, that indeed is ſufficient Reaſon to ſuſpend 


our Belief, till ſome prevailing Conſideration 


from without ſhall over-rule that Suſpenſion, 
by requiring our Aſſent. But when it does ſo, 
then the Incomprehenſibility ought to be no 
Argument to the Contrary, and it would be 


every Whit as abſurd to reject a thing now be- 


cauſe of its Incomprehenſibility, as to believe it 


before for that Reaſon. And that becauſe as 
the Incomprehenſibility of a thing is no reaſon 


for Believing it, ſo it is no Abſolute Reaſon 
againſt it. 
0 EO, | 6. If 
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6. Ifir were ſo it would be in Natarat 
things, the Objects of Human and Philoſo- 
phic Science, ſuch as belong properly and im- 
mediately to the Province and Juriſdiction of 


Reaſon. Here, if any where, the Incompre- 


| hen6bility of a thing would forbid all Aſſent 
to it. And ſo it is ſuppoſed to do by ſome 
who though far from deny ing the Belief of In- 
comprehenſible things in Religion, will yet tell 
you that in Phyſical Contemplations, Clearneſs 
and Evidence is to lead the way, and we are 
to proceed with our Light before us, aſſenting 
to nothing but what we well Comprehend. In 


Matters of Faith indeed. they will allow that 


Rea ſon is to be ſubmitted to Revelation, and 
that we are to believe many things which 
paſs our Comprehenſion; but in Matters of 
pure Reaſon they will have us go no farther 
than Reaſon can carry us. Which indeed is 
right enough if their Meaning be that we are 
to Aſſent to Nothing but what upon the 
whole Matter all things Conſider'd from with- 
out as well as from within, we have reaſon to 
believe true, and that we are never to pro- 
ceed to judge or determin without ſome Evi. 
dence or other, but then this will equally hold 
in Matters of Faith too, which is too rational 
an Aſſent to be given at a Venture, and we 
| know not why, and whoſe Formal Reaſon (as 
has been already diſcours'd) is always Clear. 
But if their Meaning be that in Matters of 
Reaſon we muſt Aſſent to nothing but What 
has an internal Evidence, and what in its ſelf, 

N and 
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and by its own Light is Comprehenſible by us 
(as they ſeem to mean, or elſe their diſt inction 
of the Caſe of Reaſon and the Caſe of Revela- 
tion is here impertinent) then I conceive that 
they ſet too narrow Limits to our Aſſent in 
Matters of Reaſon when they allow it to be gi. 
ven only to things which in this Senſe are evi. 
dent to us. For tis plain that there are many 
things in Nature which we ſee are True, and 
muſt be True, and ſo not only may, but cannot 
help Aſſenting to them, though at the ſame 
time we are not able to Comprehend how they 
are, or can poſſibly bee. 
J. Not that oùr Aſſent is then Blind and 
wholly without Evidence, (for then we might 
as well Aſſent to the contrary as to what we do, 
and would do better not to Aſſent at all) but only 
that it has none from within, and from the in- 
trinſie Nature of the Object, but only from 
fome External Conſideration, much after the 


fame manner as it is in Faith. In both which I to 
there may be a Clear Reaſon, why we ſhould m 
Aſſent to an Obſcure thing. But then as the in- th 


ternal Obſcurity does not deſtroy the External 
Evidence, fo neither does the External Evidence . 
ſtrike any Light into the Internal Obſcurity; I an 
or in other words, as the Reaſon for aſſenting ( 
is nevertheleſs Clear becauſe the Matter aſſented I ty 
to is Obſcure, ſo neither is the Matter aſſented tr. 
ever the leſs Obſcure becauſe the Reaſon for al- Cr 
ſenting to it is Clear. And yet notwithſtand- I tio 
ing this Internal Obſcurity of the Matter weal- I no 
ſent to it becauſe of the prevailing _— of _ nc 
8 | xterna 


other Iaſtanoes, | whereafevery Thinking Man's 
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External Evidence. And this v do, not only 
in Matters of Faith (according to the Reſtritti- 
on of ſome) but: in the things of Nature and; 
Reaſon too, where! we are oftentimes forc?d by 
che preſſing urgenoy of certain External and 
Collateral Conſiderations to aſſent to things in- 


ternally obſcure; and whoſe very poſſibility we! 


cannor Comprehend, as is plain in the great 
Queſtion of the Diviſtbility af Quant, and 


Obſervation cannot but have already furnifh'd; 
him with variety The Incomprchenſibility 
then of a thing is no juſt Objection againſt abr 
Aſſent toit, even ii Matters of a Rational Na- 
ture, much leſs then is ic in Matrers of Faith. 
For if not in Matters chat belong to the Court 
of Reaſon, and here ſhe ſits as Judge; them 
much leſs in things that are not of her proper 
Juriſdiftion, and if not withſtandiog the intevy 
nal ine vidence of an Object we thinł fit to aſſent 
to / it: upon National Conſideratibns, much mare 
may we, and ought we upon the Authority: ob 
the Infallible God. undi (OH DMWILGIND 
8. Indeed if whatfaever is Ahove our Reaſon 
were alſo (as ſome pretend) as Contrary to. it, 
and chere were nothing true hut What was allo 
Comprehenſible, and ſo the Incomprehenſibili- 
ty of a thing were an Argument of its — 
true, then I confeſs We could not as Rational 
Creatures aſſent to an incomprehenſible Propaoſi⸗ 
tion upon any Conſideration whatſoever, No 
not even that of Divine Authority. * Tis trus 
indeed there could then be no ſuch Authority foe 
1 N 2 | Incom+ 
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Incomprehenſible things. But if there were, 
tis impoſſible we ſhould regard it, becauſe we 
could not have greater Aſſurance either of the 
Exiſtence or of the Truth of it, than we have 
already (upon this Suppoſition) that the things 
reveaPd are not true. But now if this Suppo- 
ſition be no more than a Suppoſition, if to be 
above Reaſon does not involve any Contrariety 


to it, if there are incomprehenſible Truths, and 


conſequently the Incomprehenſibility of a thing 
is no Argument ot its not being true (all which 
has been already proved) then tis plain that 
what is an Incomprehenſible: may yet be a Be- 
lievable Object (becauſe within the Poſſibility of 
Truth) and then to render:t actually believ'd 
there needs only ſome External Evidence either 
from Reaſon or Authority For what ſhould 
hinder our Aſſent to an Incomprehenſible thing 
when we have plain Evidence from without for 
it, and its on internal Obſcurity is no Argu- 
ment againſt it! is plain therefore that we 
ought to give our Aſſent. And ſince we do fo 
oftentimes upon a Ground of Reaſon, much 
more ought: we upon that more Firm and Im- 
moveable ground of Revelation. The ſhort is, 
whatever is no Object ion againſt the Truth of 
a thing is none againſt the Credibility of it; 
fince Truth is the General Object of Faith (un- 
leſs you will ſay that a thing is unfit: to be be- 
liev'd upon any other account beſides want of 
Truth); and therefore ſince we have already 
ſhewn that the Incomprehenſibility of a thing 
1s no Argument againſt the Truth of it, - * 
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fibly follows that it is no Argument againſt the 
Belief of it neither: Therefore an Incompre- 
henſible thing may be believ'd, and accordingly 


he that refuſes to believe any thing is bound 


to give a better Reaſon for it than becauſe it is 
Incomprehenſible. oo ol geo 

9. If it be ſaid that this is reaſon enough, 
becauſe Faith is a Rational Act, and therefore 
what 1s above the Comprehenſion of Reaſon is 


as much above a Rational Belief, to this, beſides 


what I have already remark*d upon this Occaſi- 
on in the Chapter of Faith, I here further re- 
ply, that it is true indeed and on both ſides 
agreed that Faith is a Rational Act, but in what 
Senſe is the Queſtion. There are two very dif- 
ferent Senſes according to which it may be ſaid 
to be ſo either in regard of the Clearneſs of its 
formal Reaſon, or in regard of the Clearneſs of 
its Object. Either becauſe it is founded upon 
an External Evidence, or Argument for belie- 
ving, or becauſe it proceeds upon an Internal 
Evidence, that appears in the very Nature of 
the thing Believ*d. ' If Faith be ſaid to be a Ra- 
tional Act in the latter Senſe, the Aſſertion is 
then falſe, for ſo (that is in reſpect of the Object) 
we have ſhewu it to be an inevident Aſſent. 
But if it be ſaid to be a Rational Act in the for- 
mer Senſe, then indeed it is true, but nothing 
to the purpoſe, ſince nothing hinders but that 
this External Evidence may well conſiſt * 


N 
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Internal Tnevidence, or in other words, that 
the Clearneſs of the Reaſon for Believing: may 
ſtand with the Obſcurity of the Object Belie- 
ved. Ard therefore though Faith be a Ra- 
tional Act yet it does not hence follow that 
what is Above Reaſon is alſo above Faith and 
cannot rationally be believ?d, becauſe the Act of 
Faith is ſaid to be Rational, Not in reſpect of 
the Evidence of the Object, but only that of its 
Formal Reaſon or Motive. And therefore 
though there be no Evidence in the Object, yet 
it is not thereby render'd uncapable of being 
the Matter of Faith, becauſe the Evidence 
which Faith as a Rational Act ſuppoles, is 
Wholly of another kind. There ſeems indeed 
a kind of oppoſition. as to the Sound between 
Faith's being an Act of Reaſon, and the belie- 
ving what is Above Reaſon. And this it may . 
be is that which impoſes upon the Minds, or | « 
the Ears ſhall I ſay, of them that urge it as an 
Objection. I cannot imagin what elſe ſhould, f 
for Pm ſure there is no Contradiction in the  t 
Senſe. *Tis true indeed Evidence in the Act £} © 
and not Evidence in the Act are Contratlicto- d 
Ties, becauſe ad Idem, and ſo are, Not Evidence I d 
in the Object and Evidence in the Object, for e 
n 

ft 

R 

C 


the ſame reaſon. But there is no Contradie- 
tion between Evidence in the Act and No Evi- 
dence in the Object, and therefore theſe may 
ſtand together, though the other cannot. 

10. But to lay open che Fallacy of this great ti. 
and very popular Objection yet a little more I 1 
to the Eye (though it muſt be a very blind one bi 

. that 
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that does not ſee it already) I will put it into 
Form, and give it a formal Anſwer.. 
55 If Faith be 4 Rational 48, then what is Above 

Reaſon cannot rationally be Beli '. 
But Faith is a Rational dt, Ergo. 


For anſwer to this 1 diſtinguiſh. I by Ratio- 
nal Act be meant an Act founded upon Internal 


| Evidence, or the Evidence of the Object, then 


I deny the Minor, Faith is not ſo a Rational 
Act. Bur if by Rational Act be meant an Act 
founded upon External Evidence or the Evi- 
dence of its formal Reaſon or Motive, then in- 


deed I grant the Minor, but deny the Conſe» 


quence, which is none at all, for it does not at 
all follow becauſe Faith is a Rational Act, mean- 
ing by it that it proceeds upon External Evi- 


dence, and that there is a clear Reaſon for Belie- 


ving, that therefore the thing Believ*d may not 
from within and in its own Nature be altoge. 
ther inevident and ſo above the Comprehenſion 
of Reaſon. | For though Evidence be Contra- 
dictory to-Not Evidence in the ſame, yet Evi- 
dence in the Act is no way Contradictory to In- 
evidence in the Object, and conſequently does 
not at all exclude it. They may therefore both 
ſtand together, and Conſequently what is above 
Reaſon may be believ'd for any thing that this 

Celebrated Objection from Faith's being a Ra- 
tional Act makes to the Contrary ; which truly 
is ſo groſs and palpable a Sophiſm, that I cannot 
but wonder how it could ever impoſe upon ſo 

N wy 
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many Learned Men as it has done, and ſome of 
them very acute and nice Conſiderers of things, 
But I hope the fallaciouſneſs of it is by this fo 
plainly and fully detected, that I ſhall not think 
thoſe Heads worth much informing thar {hall be 
further impoſed on by it. 
11. But what then ſhall we ſay to that great 
and fundamental Maxim ſo preſſingly inculcated 
by Des Cartes and his followers, and not diſal- 
low d of by others, that we are to aſſent to nothin 
but what is Clear and Evident ? If to nothing but 
what is Clear and Evident, how then to What 
is Obſcure and Inevident? Or if to what is Ob- 
ſcure and Inevident, how then to nothing but 
what is Clear and Evident? Do not theſe ſeem 
flat Contradictions one to the other, and how 
then ſhall we adjuſt the Matter bet q; een them? 
It muſt be either by denying that Carteſian Max- 
im to be true, or by ſhewing that though it be 
true it does not Contradict the Aſſertion here 
maintain'd, but is Conſiſtent with ĩt. The firſt 
way [I ſhall not take. I allow the Maxim to be 
true, and not only ſo, but to be withal of the 
greateſt Importance of any that can be given for 
the direction of the Mind of Man in order to the 
avoiding of Error. The only Remedy and 
Caution againſt which is never to let our Judg- 
ments prevent our Conceptions, or to Aſſent to 
any thing that we have only a Confuſe Not ion oi 
and where we ſee only by halves and with an 
imperfect Light, or perhaps do not ſee at all, 
but to have a Clear Underſtanding of the mat- 
ter before we adventure to judge of it, and to 
We” Maintain 
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Maintain an Evidence in all our Reafonings. 


Which accordingly is made by Mr. Malebraxche 


the Firſt of thoſe Rules which in his Treatiſe 
of Method he lays down to be obſerv'd in the 
inquiry after Truth. And indeed to do other- 
wiſe is to make a wrong uſe of our Intellectual 


Powers, particularly of that Liberty we have to 
ſuſpend Judgment till the fulneſs of Evidence 


requires it, and the want of Obſerving this 


Rule is alſo the Occaſion of moſt of our Errors 


and Wrong Aſſents, as the ſame Excellent Per- 


ſon ſhews it to have been in particular to the 
Authors of the Scholaſtic Philoſophy . 
12. Lſhall not therefore go about to ſalve my 
own Aſſertion by deny ing Des Cartess Maxim, but 
rather by ſhewing that according to the true 
Senſe and intendment of it, it does not Contra- 
dict it. But firſt we muſt ſee what the true Senſe 


of it is, or rather in what Senſe it is true, — 2 
y 


this may be without much difficulty Collected 


any attentive Reader from what has been already 
ſaid in ſeveral places of this Chapter, wherein I 


have in great Meaſure prevented this Objecti- 
on. But to Conſider it more directly; To ve- 
rifie this Maxim that we are to Aſſent to no- 
thing but what is Clear and Evident, the uſual 
way has been to diſtinguiſh between Matters of 


Faith, and Matters of Reaſon. In Matters of 
Faith, ſay they, we are to believe many things 
which wecannot Comprehend. And here then 


it ſeems this Rule muſt be laid aſide. But in 


Matters 
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Matters of Reaſon we muſt Aſſent to nothing 
but what is Clear and Evident. And here then 
it ſeems it holds. Accordingly when ?tis Ob- 
jected againſt certain Articles of Faith that they 
are not to be comprehended by Reaſon, tis 
uſual to reply that theſe things do not belong to 
Reaſon, & c. implying that if they did, then 
indeed the Objection would be good, and the 
incomprehenſibility of ſuch things would be an 
Argument againſt aſſenting to them, which im- 
plies again that in Matters of Reaſon we muſt 
not Aſſent to any thing but what is Clear and 
Evident, though in Matters of Faith we may. 
But we have remarqu'd already that even in 
Matters of Pure Reaſon we are forc'd to Aſſent 
to many things which we cannot comprehend, 
and that even in Matters of Faith we do in a 
Certain Senſe Aſſent upon Clear Evidence. 
This Diſt inction therefore will not do. 
13. In ſtead therefore of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween Matters of Faith and Matters of Rea- 
ſon, I think it will be better to diſtipguiſh of 
Evidence. We are to Aﬀent to Nothing fave 
what is Clear and Evident, ſays our Maxim. 
Very Good. Now if by Evidence here be 
meant internal Evidence, and the Senſe be that 
we are to aſſent to nothing but what in its own 
Nature, and by a Light intrinſic to it, is Evi- 
dent, then the Maxim is Falſe; and that not 
only in Matters of Faith, but alſo in Matters 
of Reaſon too, wherein we find our ſelves often 
Conſtrain'd to aſſent to things that have not 


this internal Evidence, but are (as to what re- 
| A ſpects 
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ſpects the Nature of the things themſelves) al- 
together Obſcure and Incomprehenſible. But 
if by Evidence here be Meant Evidence at large, 
abſtracting from Internal or External, and the 


| Senſe be that we are to aſſent to nothing but 


what has ſome Evidence or other, either In- 
ternal or External, or what is ſome way or o- 
ther evident to us, and what we ſee plainly to 
be true hy a Light ſhining from within or from 
without, in ſnort, what we have one way or 
other ſufficient ground or Reaſon to aſſent to, 
then the Maxim is undoubtedly true, and will 
hold Univerſally, not only in Matters of Rea- 


ſon, but alſo in Matters of Faith too, which (as 


was ſhewn in the Chapter of Faith) is the Con- 
cluſion of a Syllogiſm, and ſo a Rational Act, 
and proceeds upon as Mach, though not the 
Same kind of Evidence, as any other Conclu- 
ſion does, And that even in the Belief of In- 
comprehenſible things, which it would be ab- 
ſurd. nay impoſſible to believe, if there were 
no Reaſon to believe things above Reaſon. Ac - 
cording to a ſaying, as I take it of St. Auſtin, 
in one of his Letters to this purpoſe, That we 
could not bring our ſelves to believe what is Above 
our Reaſon, if Reaſon it ſelf did not perſuade us 
that there are things which we ſhould do well to be- 
lie ve, although we are not capable of Comprehending 
them. So then in ſhort, it this Maxim that we 
are to aſſent to nothing but- what is Evident, 
be underſtood: of Internal Evidence, then tis 
Falſe, not only in Matters of Faith but alſo in 


Matters of Reaſon, wherein things intrinſically 
Ul | inevident 
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mevident are aſſented to. But if it be underſtood 
of Evidence at large then cis true, not only in 
Matters of Reaſon, but alſo in Matters of Faith, 
which (as has been often noted) is reaſonable in 
its Fund and Principle, and whoſe Evidence muſt 
be Clear, though its Object may be Obſcure. 
14. In this large therefore and indefinite 
Senſe of the Word Evidence the Maxim is tobe 
underſtood. We are to aſſent to nothing but 
what is Clear and Evident, that is, we ought 
to make uſe of our liberty of Suſpenſion fo far 
as not to give our Aſſent to any thing but what 
all things Conſider'd and upon the whole ap- 
pears Evident to us, what by ſome Light or 
other we ſee and plainly perceive to be true, 
and what in one word we find ſufficient Rea- 
fon either from within or from without to Af- 
ſent to. According to that well known Sen- 
tence where with Des Cartes Concludes his won- 
derful Syſtem, Nibilq, ab ullo Credi velim, niſi 
quod ipſi Evidens & invidta ratio perſuadebit. I 
would have nothing believ'd by any one but 
what by evident and irreſiſtible reaſon he ſhall 
be Convinc'd of. And certainly he would be 
very unreaſonable that ſhould de ſire more. For 
to afſent without Evidence of one ſort or other 
that the thing aſſented to is true, is to aſſent 
without a mhy or wherefore, and to aſſent ſa is to 
aſſent without Reaſon, which again 1s to aſſent 
not as a Rational Creature; and as Man ovght 
not, ſo to be ſure God cannot require ſuch an 
Aſſent · To aſſent therefore to nothing but 
what upon ſome Conſideration or ot her is _ 
4 0 an 
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and Evident to us, and what we have good rea- 
ſon to embrace, as true, is certainly a Maxim 
of unqueſt ;onable Truth, and of univerſal (Farr 
tent, that holds; in all Matters whatloeverz 
whether of Reaſon or of Faith, in the ſormes 
of which an Aſſent without Evidence ud 
be the Ad, and in the latter, the Saęriſte of d 
Fal. mn og zds s eden ed of 
5. And that this is the true Senſe; uhęrein 
Des Cartes intended his Maxim, f as Well as the 


true Senſe of the Maxim it ſelf. is plam from 


the Occaſion of it which as all know; Who are 


not utter Strangers to, or very Negligent Rea- 


ders of his Books, was the bringing; in and 
obtruding ſo many things in the Vulgae, Philo- 
ſophy whereof the Introdpeers of them had 
ſuch Confuſe Notions, and of whoſe, reality 
and Exiſtence: they had no Firm and Solid 
Reaſons to aſſure them, ſuch as Subltaptial 
Forms, really inhering Accidents and Qualities 
and the like, which ſerved rather to darken 
than clear up the Science of Nature, and were 
the Occaſions of a thouſand Errors in the Super- 
ſtructures that were rais' d upon thoſe Imagi- 


nary and Chymerical Principles. Ia; Oppoſi- | 


tion to, and às:4 Remedy: for. which; he lays 
dowa this Fundamental, Maxim, to be Care- 
fully obſerv'd by allithe Diſciples of Truth in 
their whor Intellectual Progreſs, Never to 
aſſent to any thing but what is Clear and Evi- 
dent, that is, to nothing but of whoſe Truth 


and Reality they are fully aſſured, and have 


ſufficient Reaſon to aſſent to. This is the true 
N Senſe 


is very Conſiſtent. For 'tis now very 


A 


Senſe of the Maxim, this is the Senſe of its Au- 
thor, and in this Senſe it is undeniably true. 
And that without any prejudice to our preſent 
Concluſion, wich which (as thus explain'd) it 
8 | eaſie to 
diſcern that We may believe an Incomprehenſi- 


ble thing, and yet at the ſame time according 


to this Carteſian Maxim aſſent to nothing bu 

What is Clear and Evident, becauſe the Avi- 
dence of Faith is External, and that there may 
be an External Hvidence to àſſent to a thin 

Internally Inevident is no Contfadiction. 
16. Which bythe way may ſetve to diſcover 
as well the Imuſtiee as the Impertinence, 1. Of 


pet upon Socinianiſm, arid indeed as little bet - 


ter than an Introduction to it; only becauſe it 
talks fo much of clear and diſtinct Ideas and 


Conceptions, and of aſſenting to nothing but 


what is Clear afid Evident,” But Moſt of all 
zdly. Of thoſe who' proceed euen to traduce 
the Author himſelf as a ſecret Friend to the 
Cavfe, and no better than a Scinian in Diſguiſe. 
It would have been indeed a Conſiderable Glo- 
ry and Advantage to that, (or any other In- 
tereſt) to have had 10 great a Maſter of Rea- 


ſon a Friend to it. But he Certainly was not, 
if with his Words he has tranſmitted to us his 
real Thoughts, which would be great unchari- 
4 ty 
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ty to queſtion, and, With a witnaſs to n 
| ao what is not Euident. 19110 e nen 191 Ito 
17% He was indeed 2 great Maftey in tho 
Rational” way, but nid: Magnifier of Exaltæt 
of Human Reaſon.” Sa far from that; that he 
ſeems to have had the mot inwardiand feeling 
Senſe of its Infirmities and Deſects, àuid the 
beſt to haue underſtoad hat a pon gitiferhing 
tis to be Man, of any ane in the Morid. 
may be abundantly Callefed from ſeven — 
ſages in his Writings (heſicdes char the hole 
vein of them runs that way) particilarl/ thoſe 
two final Sentences wherewith he ſutg up his 
Principles and his Metaphyſiat, At 8 
memor mee tenditatis, nihhil alfinmo & d. anch, 
Nature noſtre infirmitas eſt ag noſcema. Which 
plainly ſhe w] what a los debaſing Senſe he had 
— Himſelf and of Human > dljedboin ge· 
neral, as tis Natural for every man to have 
more and more, the wiſer. he gros, and the 
further he advances in — which 
when alb's done (provided you take a god 
Doſe of it) is the beſt it Curkof Pace nad Vanity. 
18. And as he had thus ſlender an Opinion 
both of Human Reaſon anch his Ouns ſo he ap- 
pears to have had alſo at the ſame ſucli an 8b 
raiſed ant elevated Senſe of the immenſe Gran. 
deur of Gad, and of the Magnificence of his 
Works, and how inſcrutable the Profunditics 
of both are to ſudch Finite and Contracted Minds 
as ours, as can ſcarcę auy where be parallebd. 
Two Characters certainly of Spirit, that are 
none of the apteſt to diſpoſe a Man to Socinia- 


Vue. 
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#i/m. But not to dwell any longer upon Ra- 
tional Preſumptions, there is a certain plain and 
deciding place in the Writings of this Great 
Man (which one would think had eſcaped the 
Eyes of ſome) that is enough for ever to ſilence 
the Calumny of his being even in the leaſt So- 
cinianiæ d, and to ſhame thoſe that have ſo lit: 
tle Confcience or Judgment as to ſtain his Me-. 
mory with it. For who can ſuſpect him in the 
feaſt. infected with that Head: ſeizing Diſeaſe, 
which is now become ſo Popular and Epidemic; 
when he ſhall heat him ſtill: Purging and Apo. 
logizing for himſelf in theſe Vindicatory words; 
*Credenda eſſe Omnia quæ 4 Deo reuelata ſunt, 
guamvis Captum Noſtrum Excedant.: And again, 
4a ſi forte nobis Deus ds ſeipſo, vel aliis aliquid 
revelet, quod Naturales ingenii Noſtri uires exce+ 
dat, quali jam ſunt Myſteria Inc arnationis & Tri 
nit atis, nun reciſſabimus illa Credere, qumwis non 
Clare intelligamus. Nec ullo modo mirabimur multa 


rebus ab eo Creatis, que Captum Noſtrum eæcedant. 


nians in Chriſtendom Subſcribe: to this Form of 
Words, and is it not ſtrange then that he whoſe 
Originally they are ſhould be ſuſpected of Soci- 
nianiſin, and that his Philoſophy too ſhould be 
thought to lead to it. But the Truth is, [the 
Carteſian Philoſophy leads juſt as much to Socini- 
aniſm, as Philoſophy in general does to Arheiſm, 

and I will venture to ſay, and be bound 0 
„ b 7 a 
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Princip. Phileſ. p. 7. 


eſſe, tum in immenſa ejus V atura, tum etiam in 


Now how glad ſhould I be to ſee all the Socz- 
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make it good, that as no good Philoſopher can 

85 an Atheiſt, ſo no good Carteſian can be a 
ocini an. | 1 


CHAP. vin. 


Mpberein is ſbeum what 1s the true Uſe 
of Reaſon in Believing. 


1. DEAS ON being the great Character 
and Principle of Man, that makes him 

like to the Angels above him, and diſtinguiſhes 
him from the Beaſts that are below him, and 
which therefore only are below him for want 
of the Rational Power (being many of them in 
regard of their Bodily Endowments upon a 
level with him, and ſome beyond him) 'tis 
but juſt and natural it ſhould appear in all that 
he does, and preſide and govern in all his Ac- 
tions. For as the Conduct of the Infinitely 
wiſe and All-knowing God does always carry 
in it the Characters of his Eſſential and Confub- 
ſtantial Reaſon, even of him who is the Wiſe 
dom of the Father, the true intelligible Light, 
ſo ſhould alſo the Conduct of Man expreſs in 
Proportion the Signatures of his Reaſon, and 
though he cannot act by ſuch exact and uner- 
ring Meaſures as his Glorious Maker, nor yet 


/ 


with all that Perfection of Wiſdom that even | 


ſome Created Intelligences expreſs, yet at leaſt 
W | O ; he 
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he ſhould act like Himſelf, and not by doing 
any thing abſurd or unaccountable deny his 
Reaſonable Nature. | 2 nos 
2. This has ſerv'd for a Principle to ſome 
Scholaſtick and Moral Writers whereon to 
build a very high, and (as ſome think) very 
ſevere Concluſion, viz that there is no indivi- 
dual Action of Man purely indifferent. Which 
1 ſuppoſe may be true enough of thoſe Ac- 
tions of his which are properly Human, I mean 
that are done deliberately, with fore · thought 
and Conſideration, every one of which muſt, 
as far as I can ſee, be either Good or Bad ac- 
cording to the Circumſtances wherewith they 
are cloath'd, however ſpecifically Confider'd 
in relation to their Objects only, and as ab- 
ſtracted from thoſe Circumſtances, forme of 
them may be indifferent. And certainly we 
cannot ſuppoſe any Action of a more Neutral 
and adiaphorous Nature than an «zprofitable i 
Word, and yet of ſuch He that is to be our 
Judge tells us we ſhall render an Account in 
the Day of Judgment. Which. plainly ſhews I + 
that there is no ſuch thing as Indifferency in 
the Actions of Man as Individually and Con- 
cretely Conſider'd, but that all of them are 
| 
| 


either good or bad accordiog as the Principle, 
Manner, End, and other Circumſtances are 
that attend the doing of them: And that be- 
cauſe Man being a Rational Creature the Or- 
der of Reaſon is due at leaſt to all his deliberate  ; 
Actions, which accordingly ought to carry the 
Characters of a Rational Nature in them, the I 1 
| Want 
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want of which will be enough to render any of 
them evil and imperfect. | 

3. Bur then if Reaſon ought to preſide and 
direct in all the deliberate Actions of Man, much 
more ought it in things of the greateſt Moment 
and Conſequence, wherein his Intereft and 
Welfare is more nearly Concern'd, and which 
accordingly require his greateſt Conſideration, 
and the uſe of the beſt Light that he has. And 
becauſe there cannot be a thing of greater 
Conſequence and Concernment to him than 
Religion, upon which both his Prefent and his 
Future, his Temporal and his Eternal Happt- 

| || neſs does intirely depend, hence it follows that 
the Principal Uſe he ought to make of his Ra- 
tional Faculty is in Religion, that here if any 

' | where he ought to Think, Conſider, Adyile, | 

> | Deliberate, Reaſon and Argue, Conſult both [ 

his own Light and that of others, neglect no ; 
advantage that may be had from Nature or Art, 
from Books or Men, from the Living or the 

Dead, but imploy all poſſible Means for his 

direction and Information, and not be as the | 

Horſe and Mule which have no Underſtanding, = i 

Plal. 32. 10. For 'was for this great End and | 

Purpoſe that his Reaſon was given him, and 

this is the beſt Uſe he can make of it. As for 

the Study of Nature, that turus to too little an 

Account, and as for the Affairs of Civil Life 

they in themſelves and without relation 19 

another World, are too little and inconſidera- 

ble ſor us to ſuppoſe that our Reaſon was given 

us for the Management of her, Religion e 

| | (3 2 car 
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196 An Account =_ 
bears proportion to ſo Noblea Faculty, is moſt 
worthy of its Application, and can alſo beſt re- 
ward the due Exerciſe and Uſe of it, and ac- 


cordingly *tis upon Religion that i will be beſt 


beſtowd. ed 

4. Nor is there any thing in Religion that 
may juſtly fear to bè brought before the Bar of 
Human Reaſon, or to undergo the Teſt of its 
ſevereſt Diſcuſſion, The Heathen Religion in- 
deed Might, for which Cauſe thofe that drew 


its Picture caſt a Shade upon a great part of it, 
and would not Venture to expoſe it to Com- 
mon View. And the too much Heathenized 


Religion of ſome Chriſtians may alſo very de- 
ſervedly retire behind the Curtain, and decline 
coming to the Light, for fear the Abſurdities 
and Monſtrous Inconſiſtencies of it ſhould be 
laid open. But certainly there is not any thing, 
neither Doctrine nor Precept in that true Religi- 
on that is reveaPd by God, in Evangelical 


Chriſtianity, that need fly the Light of Reaſon, 


or refuſe to be tried by it. Chriſtian Religion 


is all over a Reaſonable Service, and the Author 


of it is too reaſonable a Maſter to impoſe any 
other, or to require (whatever his Vicar may do) 
that Men ſhould follow him blindfold, and 
pull out their eyes to become his Diſciples, 
No, he that Miraculouſly gave Sight to fo 
many has no need of, nor pleaſure in the Blina, 
nor has his Divine Religion any occaſion for ſuch 
Judges or Profeſſors. For it is the Religion of 
the Eternal and uncreated Wiſdom, the Divine 
Word, the true Light of the World, and the 

| N Univerſal 
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Univerſal Reaſon of all Spirits, and ?tis impoſ- 
ſible that he ſhould reveal any thing that Con- 
tradicts the Meaſures of found Diſcourſe, or the 
immutable Laws of Truth, as indeed it is that 
any Divine Revelation ſhould be truly Oppoſite 


to Right Reaſon (however it may ſometimes be. 
Above it) or that any thing ſhould be Theologi-: 


cally true, which is Philoſophically Falſe, as ſome 
with great profoundneſs are pleas'd to diſtin- 
guiſh. For the Light of Reaſon is as truly from 
God as the Light of Revelation is, and therefore 
though the latter of theſe Lights may exceed 


and out- ſhine the former, it can never by Con- 


trary to it. God as the Sovereign Truth cannot 


reveal any thing againſt Reaſon, and as the So- 
vereign Goodneſs he cannot require us to believe 


any ſuch thing. Nay to deſcend ſome degrees 
below this, he cannot require us to believe, not 
only what is againſt Reaſon, but even what 1s 


without it. For to believe any thing without 


Reaſon is an unreaſonable Act, and tis impoſſi- 
ble that God ſhould ever require an unreaſona- 


ble act, eſpecially from a Reaſonable Creature. 
5. We therefore not only acknowledge the 


uſe of Reaſon in Religion, but alſo that*tis in 
Religion that 'tis chiefly to be uſed, fo far are 
we from denying the Uſe of it there. And it 
is a little unfairly done of our Adverfaries ſo 
much to inſinuate the Contrary as they do. For 
I cannot take it for leſs than ſuch an Inſinuation, 


when they are arguing with us againſt the Be- 


lief of the Chriſtian Myſteries to run out as they 
uſually do intoHarangues andFlouriſhes (where- 
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198 An Account of 
of, by the way, I know none more guilty than 
the Author of Chriſtianity not Myflerious) avout 
the Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, 
and the Rational Nature of Faith, what a Rea- 
ſonable Act the One is, and what a Reaſonable 
Service the Other is, &c. as if we were againſt 
the Uſe of Reaſon in Religion, or were for a 
Blind, Groundleſs, and Unaccountable Faith, 
or as if becauſe we hold the Belief of things a- 


bove Reaſon, therefore we are for having no 


Reaſon for our Belief. This 1 ſay is an unfair 
Inſinuation, and ſuch as argues ſome want ei- 
ther of Judgment or Sincerity (I don't know 
which) in thoſe that ſuggeſt it. For they ſeem 


plainly by running ſo much upon this Vein to 


imply as if it were part of the Queſtion between 


us, whether there be any Uſe of Reaſon in Re- 


ligion, or whether Faith is to be Founded upon 


Reaſon or No. But Now this is no part of the 


Controverſie that lies between us, we acknow- 
ledge the Uſe of Reafon in Religion as well as 
they, and are as little for a Senſeleſs and Irrati- 
onal Faith as they can be. This therefore be- 
ing Common to us both is no part of the Que- 
ſtion, and they do ill to inſinuate that it is by ſo 


many Popular Declamatory Strains upon the 


Reaſonableneſs of Religion, and in particular 
of Faith, whereas they do, or ſhould know, 
that the thing in Queſtion between us is not 
whether there be any Uſe of Reaſon to be 


made in Believing, but only what it is, or 


wherein the true Uſe of it does Conſiſt. 
6. Now 
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6. Now this we may determine in a few 
words, having already laid the grounds of it. 
For ſipce the Incomprehenſibility of a thing is 


no Concluding Argument againſt the Truth of 


it, nor Conſequently againſt the Belief of it (as 


is ſhewn in the three torgoing Chapters) it is 


plain that the proper Office and Buſinets of a 
Believer's Reaſon is to Examin and Inquire, 
Nat whether the thing propoſed be Compre- 


henſible or not, but only whether it be Re- 


veaPd by God or No, ſince if it be, the Incom- 


prehenſibleneſs of it will be no Objection againſt 
it. That therefore ought to be no part of its 


Queſtion or Deliberation, becauſe indeed it is 
not to the purpoſe to Conſider whether ſuch a 


thing be, when if it were it would be no juft 


Objection. The only Confiderable thing then 
here is whether ſuch a Propoſition be indeed 
from God, and has him for its Author or no. 
And here Reaſon is to clear her Eyes, put the 
Matter in the beſt Light, call in all the Aſſiſt- 
ance that may be had both from the Heart and 
the Head, and determine of the thing with all 
the Judgment, and all the Sincerity that ſhe 
can. But as to the Comprehenſibility or In- 
comprehenſibility of the Article, this is quite be- 
ſides the Queſtion, and ought therefore to be no 
part of her ſcrutiny or debate, ſince if it were 
never ſo much above her Comprehenſion it 
would be never the leſs proper Object for her 

Belief. = 
7. The Sum is, the Incomprehenſibility of 
a thing is no Argument againſt the Belief of it, 
| e there 
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300 An Account of 
therefore in the believing of a thing, the pro- 
per work of my Reaſon is not to Conſider whe- 
ther it be incomprehenſible. But when a thin 


s propoſed to me as from God, all that my Rea- 
ſon has to do in this caſe is Serioufly, Sober! 


4 


Diligently, Impartially, and (I add) Humby, 
to Examine whether it comes with the true 
Credentials of his Authority, and has him for 
its real Author or no. This is all that Reaſon 


N has to do in this matter, and when ſhe has 


done this, ſhe is to riſe from the Seat of Judg- 
ment, and reſign it to Faith, which either gives 
or refuſes her Aſſent, Not as the thing propo- 
ſed is Comprehenſible or nit Comprehenſible, but 
as *tis either ReveaPd or not Reveal d. 
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CHAP. IX. 
An Application of the foregoing Conſide- 
rations to the Myſteries of Chriſtianty. 


1 WAVING thus raiſed the Shell of ane 
Building to its due pitch, we have 


now only to Roof it by making a ſhort Appli- 


cation of the Principles laid down and ſettled 
in the former Chapters to the Myſteries of the 
Chriſtian Religion, againſt the Truth and Be- 
lief of which it plainly appears from the prece- 
ding Conſiderations that there lies now no 
Reaſonable Objection. For if Human Reaſon 
be not the Meaſure of Truth, and if therefore 
che Incomprehenſibility of a thing to Human 


Reaſon be no Argument of its not being True, 


nor conſequently againſt its being Believ?d, and 
if the only Uſe and Imployment of Reaſon in 
Believing be to Conſider, not the Internal E. 
vidence of the thing, whether the Article be 
Comprehenſible or no, but whether it be truly 
reveal d by God, I ſay if theſe things are fo, as 
we have abundantly prov'd them to be, then 


from theſe Premiſes the clear and undeniable 


Conſequence is that the Incomprehenſibility of 


the Chriſtian Myſteries is no juſt Reaſon why 


they ſhould not be Believ'd, and ſo that we 
may Believe them though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
| | them 
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_ (what yet ſome deny) to be Incompre- 
1 b | e 
2. Nay ſo far is the Inlcomprehenſible Subli- 
mity of theſe Myſteries from being a ſufficient 
Object ion againſt the Belief of them, that acci- 
dentally and indirectly it may be improved into 
a conſiderable Argument for them, and ſuch as 
may ſerve to recommend them to our Faith, in. 
aſmuch as it is a very ſtrong Preſumption that 
they are of no Human Origin, but have God for | 
their Author, it being reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that what does ſo very much tranſeend the Ca- 
pacity of Man to Camprehend, does no leſs 
exceed his Ability to invent. And accordingly 
the Incomprehenſibility of our Myſteries for 
which ſome will have them to be falſe, is made 
uſe of by a very rational Author as an Argument 
of their Truth. And it may be worth while to 
let the Reader ſee how he manages it in relation 
to One of the Moſt Sublime of them. * The 
mare Obſcure are our Myſteries. Strange Paragos ! 
the more Credible they now appear ta me, Jes, I 
Fnd even in the Obſcurity of aur Myſteries, receiv d 
4s they are by ſo many different Nations, an invinci- 
ble Pradf of their Trath. How, for inflance, ſhall 
we ccccord the Unity with the Trinity, the Society of 
three different Per ſons in the perfect Simplicity of the 
Divine Natare ? This without doubt is In compre. 
benſible, but nat Incredible. It is indeed above ac, 
but let us conſider « litile and we ſhall believe it, at 
leaff if we will be of the ſame Religion with the 25 | 
4 5 | | tes. 
— — —- mnt ant en nn nn nn 4 — — — 
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files. For ſuppoſing they had not known this ineſfable 
Mſtery, or that they had not taught it to their Suc- 
ceſſors, I maintain that it is not Poſſible that a Sen- 
timent ſo extraordinary ſhould find in the Minds of 
Men ſuch an Univerſal Belief as is given to it inthe 
whole Church, and among ſo many aifferent Nations. 
The More this Adorable Myſtery appears Monſtrous 
(ſuffer the Expreſſion of the Enemies of our Faith) 
the More it Shocks Human Reaſon, the More the 
Imagination Mutinies againſt it, the more Obſcure, 
Incomprehenſible and Impenetrable it is, the leſs Cre- 
dible is it that it ſhould Naturally inſinuate it ſelf 
into the Minas and Hearts of all Chriſtians of ſo ma- 
u and ſo diſtant Countries. Never do the ſame 
Errors ſpread univerſally, eſpecially ſuch ſort of Er- 
rors which ſo ſtrangely offend the 1 which 
have nothing ſenſible in them, ana which ſeem to Con. 
tradict the moſt Simple and Common Notions, If 


Jeſus Chriſt did not watch over his Church, the | 
Number of the Unitarians would quickly exceed that 


of the Orthodox Chriſtians, For there is nothing in 
the Sentiment of theſe Heretics that does not enter 
Naturally into the Mind. And tis very Concetua- 


ble that Opinions that are proportion'd to our Under. 


ſtandings may eſtabliſh themſelves in time, But 
that a1 ruth ſo Sublime, fo far remov'd from Senſe, 
| fo Croſs to Human Reaſon, ſo Contrary in ſbort to 
all Nature 4s is this great Myſtery of our Faith, that 
a Truth I ſay of this Charatter ſbould ſpread it ſelf 
Univerſally, and Triumph over all Nations where 
the Apoſtles had Preach'd the Goſpel, ſuppoſing that 
theſe firſt Preachers of our Faith had neither known 
auy thing, nor ſaid any thing of this Myſtery, this 
| Certainly, 
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Certainly is what cannot be Conceiv'd by any one that 
has never ſo little knowledge of Human Nature. That 
there ſhould be Heretics that ſhould oppoſe a Doftrine 
fo Suvlime is nothing ſtrange, nor am I ſurprized at 
11. On the Contrary I ſhould be very much if never 
any Body had oppoſed it. This Truth wanted but lit- 
tle of being quite oppreſs'd. Tis very poſſible, For 
"twill be always reckon'd a Commendable Unaertaking 
to attack that which ſeems to Claſh with Regſon. But 
that at length the Myſtery of the Trinity ſhould pre- 
prevail, and ſbould eftabliſh it ſelf Univerſally where 
ever the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt was rectiv' d, with. 
out its being known and taught by the Apoſtles, with- 
oat an Authority and a Force Divine, there needs 
methinks but an Ordinary Meaſare of good Senſe to ac- 
knowledge that nothing in the World is leſs Probable, 
For it is not in the leaſt (ikely that a Doctrine ſo Di- 
vine, fo above Reaſon, ſo remov'd from whatever 
may ſtrike the Imagination and the Senſes, ſhould 
Natarally Come into the Thought of Man. 

z. You ſee here how this excellent Perſon 
ſtrikes Light out of Darkneſs, by improving 
even the Incomprehenſibility of the Chriſtian 
Myſteries into an Argument for the Truth and 
Credibility of them, and ſo turning the Artillery 
of our Adverſaries againſt themſelves. This 
indeed is a bold Atchievement, and as Fortu- 
nate a one too, for I think there is a great deal 
of Force and Weight in his Reaſoning. But I 
need not puſh the Matter fo far, nor follow ſo 
home into the Enemy's Camp, as to plant their 
own Cannon againſt them. Tis ſufficient to 
the deſign of the preſent Undertaking, and - 
| : muc 
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much as I am led to by the Principles before E- 
ſtabliſh'dꝭ to Conclude that the Incomprehen- 
ſibility of the Chriſtian Myſteries is no Argu- 
ment againſt them. This therefore I inſiſt 
upon, and (if my Reaſon mightily deceive me 
not) dare ingage finally to ſtand to. For if 


(as it has been ſhewn)theIncomprehenſibility of 


a thing in general be no Concluſive Argument 
againſt either the Truth or the Credibility of 
it, then ſince negative Propoſitions do ſeparate 
the Attribute from the Subject according to all 
the Extent which the Subject has in the Propo- 


ſition, what Conſequence can be more Clear 
than that the Incomprehenſibility of our My- 


ſteries is no Argument againſt the Belief of 
them? I conclude therefore that it is None, 
and that they ought never the leſs to be be- 
liev'd for their being Incomprehenſible, ſuppo- 
ſing them otherwiſe ſufficiently Reveal'd. 


o 


4. Whether they are ſo or no is beſides my 


Undertaking at preſent to examin, nor need [ 
engage my Pen in this Queſtion, ſince the Af- 
firmative fide of it is ſo Obvious to eyery Eye 
that can but read the Bible, and has been withal 
ſo abundantly and convincingly made good by 
thoſe abler hands which have gone into the De- 


tail of the Controverſy, and undertaken the > - 


particular Defence of the Chriſtian Myſteries. 
I his part of the Argument therefore being fo 
well diſcharg'd already, I ſhall Concern my ſelf 
no further with it than only in Conſequence and 
Purſuance of the former Principles to beſtow 


upon it this one ſingle neceſſary Remark, viz. 
That 


. 


© > 
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That as the Incomprehenſibility of the Chriſti- 
an Myſteries is no juſt Objection againſt the Be- 
lief of them ſuppoſing them otherwiſe ſufficient- 
ly Reveal'd, ſo neither is it a juſt Objection 
againſt their being ſo Reveal'd, ſuppoſing the 
Plain, obvious and literal Conſtruction of the 
Words does naturally and directly lead to ſuch 
a Senſe. And that it does fo is not I think of- 
fer*d to be denied, and the thing it ſelf is plain 
enough to extort an acknowledgment, but then 
tis pretended that there is a Neceſſity of having 
recourſe to a different Conſtruction, and to un- 
derſtand the Words in another Senſe, becauſe 
of the unconceivableneſs and incomprehenſible- 
neſs of that which their proper and Grammati- 
cal Scheme does Exhibit. But by the Tenour 
of this whole Diſcourſe it evidently appears that 
there is no ſuch Neceſſity, ſince to admit an 
incomprehenſible Senſe has nothing abſurd or 
inconvenient in it, and that becauſe the Incom- 
1 of a thing is no Argument of the 
ntruth of it. From whence it plainly follows 
that tis no more an Objection againſt its being 
Reveal'd than *tis an Objection againſt the Be- 
lief of it ſuppoſing it were Reveal'd, there being 
nothing but the untruth of a thing that can be 
a reaſonable Obſtruction againſt either. 

5. We are therefore to take the Words of 
Scripture according to their proper and moſt 
natural Senſe, and not ſeek out tor forc'd and 
ſtrain'd Interpretations upon the account of the 
Incomprehenſibility of that which is apparent- 
iy Genuin and Natural. And if the Revelation 

| be 


we can well Comprehend, we ought not to 


think it the leſs ſo, becauſe the Senſe of it ſo un- 


derſtood is ſuch as we cannot reconcile to our 
Apprehenſions and Conceptions of things. For 
notwithſtanding that it may be true, ſince by 
this time we may be ſufficiently ſatisfied that 
there are many incomprehenſible Truths. The 
Incomprehenſibility of a thing is therefore no 


Argument againſt irs being ReveaPd, any more 


thanꝰ tis againſt the Belief of it ſuppoſing it were. 


Which opens an Immediate Entrance to the 


Chriſtian Myſteries, which I doubt not would 
be thought ſufficiently ReveaPd were it not for 


the incomprehealibility of them, the only Ob- 
jection that can be pretended againſt their Reve- 


lation. | . 
6. I have hitherto argu'd upon the Suppoſiti« 


on that the Myſteries of Chriſtianity (thoſe Do- 


Qrines I mean that are ſo call'd) are above Rea- 
ſon, and ſuch as do tranſcend our Comprehenſi- 

on, and have ſhewn that even upon that Sup- 
poſition there is no reaſonable Objection againſt 
the Belief of them, that they are never the leſs 
Believable for their being Incomprehenſible. 
Bur what if I ſhould recall this Conceſſion, and 
put our Adverfaries to the proof that they are in- 
deed above Human Reaſon and Comprehenſion. 
They cannot be ignorant that there are thoſe 
that Contend they are not, and with great ſhew 
of reaſon offer to prove it, by endeavouring to 


render a Conceivable and Intelligible Account 
of 


* —..... 
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be otherwiſe plain, and ſuch as we would ac- 
cept of in another caſe, and about matters which 
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of them. If theſe Men ſhould be in the right 
(which I do not think neceſſary at preſent to in- 
quire into) it would be a further Advantage to 
our Cauſe, and ſuch as though I do not now in- 
ſiſt upon it, I need not loſe the Benefit of. But 
if it ſhould prove that they are not in the right, 
* the Cauſe of our Chriſtian Myſteries is not much 


Concern'd in the Loſs of that Pillar, but can 


ſupport it ſelf well enough without it, as ha- 

ving another that is ſufficient to bear its weight, 

ſince though we ſhould ſuppoſe theſe Sacred Do- 
ctrines to be never ſo Incomprehenſible to our 
| Reaſon, it does by no Conſequence follow (as 
from the Argument of this whole Diſcourſe is 
apparent) that therefore they may not be due 
Objects of our Faith. | 


7. Shovld any one now be ſo fond of Objec- 


tion as to draw one againſt the Myſteries of 
Chriſtianity from the uſe of the Word Myitery 
in Scripture, which knows no other Myſteries 
but ſuch as before the Revelation of them were 
undiſcover'd, not Confidering whether they 
were in themſelves Conceivable or no, I muſt 
tell him that I do not know thatever I met in 


any Controverſy with a leſs pertinent Objection, 
as muchas it is made of by a late Bold Writer *, 


who heaps together a great many Texts to ſhew 
the Signification of the Word Myſtery in the 


New teſtament, that it ſignifies not things in 


themſelves inconceivable, but only ſuch as were 
nor known before they were reveal'd. Well, 
be 


— 
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be it ſo as this Gentleman pretends (though 1 


neſs of it, I ſhall purſue it no further. 
; -_—— 77 3 TTY 
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1. XR ND thus I have led my Reader thro? | 
A a long Courſe of Various Reaſoning, 
and perhaps as far as he is willing to follow me, 
though I hope his Journey has not been without 
ſome Pleaſare that may deceive, and ſome Profi. 
that may in part reward the Labour of it. I have 
ſhewn him what Reaſon is, and what Faith is, 
that ſo he may ſee from the Abſolute Natures of 
each what Habitude and Relation they have to 
one another, and how the Darkneſs and Obſcu- 
rity of the Latter may conſiſt with the Light and 
Evidence of the Former. I have alſo conſider d 
the Diſtinction of things Abave Reaſon and 
things Contrary to Reaſon, and ſhewn it to be 
real and well-grounded, and to have all that is 
requiſite to a good Diſtinction, And for the fur- 
ther Confirmation of it, I have alſo ſhewn that 
Human Reaſon is not the Meaſure of Truth. 
From which Great Principle (which I was the 
more willing to diſcourſe at large and thorough- 
ly to ſettle and eſtabliſh becauſe of its Moment 
and Conſequence to the Concern in hand) I have 
deduced that weighty Inference, that therefore 
the Incomprehenſibility of a thing is no 9 
ing 


# 
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ding Argument of its not being true, which 
Conſequence for the greater Security of it, he- 
cauſe it is ſo Conſiderable in the preſent Con- 
troverſy, I have alſo proved Backwards, by 
ſhewing that if the Incomprehenſibility of a 
thing were an Argument of its not being true, 
then Human Reaſon (contrary to what was be- 
fore demonſtrated) would be the Meaſure of 
Truth. Whence I infer again ex 4bſardo, that 
therefore the Incomprehenſibility of a thing is 
no Argument of its not being true. From this 
laſt Conſequence I infer another of no leſs Mo- 
ment and Conſideration, viz. That therefore 
the Incomprehenſibility of a thing is no Argu- 
ment againſt the Belief of it neither, where alſo 
I Conſider that ſeemingly Oppoſite Maxim of 
Des Cartes, that we are to Aſſent to nothing 
but what is Clear and Evident, and reconcile it 
to the other Poſition. Whence my next Step 
was to ſtate the true uſe of Reaſon in Believing, 
which I ſhew'd to Conſiſt not in examining the 
Credibility of the Object, but in taking account 
of the Certainty of the Revelation, Which when 
once refoly'd of we are no longer to Diſpute, 
but Believe. In fine, I have made an Applica- 
tion of theſe Conſiderations to the Myſteries of 
the Chriſtian Faith, by ſhewing that they are 
never the leſs to be Believ'd for being Myſteries, 
ſuppoſing them otherwiſe ſufficiently ReveaP'd, 
againſt which alſo I have ſhewn their Incom- 
prehenſibility to be no Objection. So that every 
way the Great Argument againſt the Myſteries 
of the Chriſtian Faith taken from the Incom- 
e P 2 prehen- 
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prehenſibility of them vaniſhes and ſinłs into 
nothing. In all which I think I have effectual- 


ly overthrown the General and Fundamental 


Ground of Socinianiſin, and truely in great Mea- 
ſare that of Deiſm too, whole belt Argument 
againſt ReveaPd Religion in general, is, be- 
cauſe the Chriſtian, upon all Accounts the moſt 


preferable of thoſe that pretend to be Reyeal'd, 


Contains ſo many things in it which tranſcend 


the Comprehenſion of Human Underſtanding. | 


But whether this Beſt; Argument be really a 
good one or no, the whole procedure of this 
Diſcourſe may ſufficiently ſhew, and whoever 
knows how to diſtinguiſh Sophiſtry from good 


Reaſoning, may eaſily judge. 


2. And now you Gentlemen for whoſe ſakes 


I have been at the pains to write this Treatiſe, 
give me leave in a few words to Addreſs my ſelf 
a little more particularly to you, and to Expo- 

ſtulate with you. Whether it be the good Opi- 
nion you have of your Cauſe, or the preſent 


Opportunity you have to appear in the behalf 


of it that invites you ſo freely to Come abroad 
as you have done of late, you have certainly (to 


give your Courage its due) taken a very ratio- 
nal and Polite Age for it, and I hope the Wiſe 
Conduct of Providence may turn this juncture 
to the Advantage of the Truth, and that the 


Light to which you have adventur'd to expoſe 


your Novel Opinions may ſerve to make you ſee 
their Abſurdities, if you do not too Obſtinately 


ſhut your Eyes againſt it. Some of you are 
Conſiderable Maſters of Reaſon (otherwiſe tru- 
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ly I ſhould not think it worth while to argue 
with you) and you all profeſs great Devotion to 
it (I wiſh you do not make it an Idol) and to be 


very Zealous and Affectionate Diſciples of it. 


Reaſon is the great Meaſure by which you pre- 
tend to go, and the Judge to whom in all things 
you appeal. Now I accept of your Meaſure, 
and do not refuſe to be tried in the Court of your 
own Chuſing. Accordingly you ſee I have 
dealt with you all along upon the Ground of 
Logic, and in a Rational way, being very con- 
fident that Reaſon alone will diſcover to you 
your undue Elevations of it, and the Errors you 
have been miſled into by that Occaſion, if you 
do but Conſult even this Oracle of yours as you 
ought, and make a right uſe of its Sacred 

LEG: 1 
3. But I am afraid you do not. Inſtead of 
imploying your Reaſon in the firſt place to ex- 
amin the Certainty of the Revelation, whether 
ſuch a thing be truly ReveaPd, and if fo, to 
believe it notwithſtanding its being incompre- 
henſible, your Method is to begin with the Qus- 
lity of the Object, to Conſider whether it be 
Comprehenſible or no, and accordingly to pro- 
ceed in your Belief or Disbelief of its being Re- 
veaPd. Tis true indeed you are not ſo groſs 
as to argue thus, this is Comprehenſible, there- 
tore tis Reveal'd. But you cannot deny but 
that you argue thus, this is Incompreheaſible, 
therefore 'tis not Reveal'd, proceeding upon 
this general Principle that though whatever is 
Comprehenſible is not therefore preſently Re- 
FR FP”; veald 
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veal'd, yet whatever is ReveaPd muſt be Com- 


prehenſible. But now judge you whether this 
be not to make your Reaſon the Rule and Mea- 
ſure of Divine Revelation, that is, that God 
can reveal nothing to you but What you can 
Comprehend, or, that you are able to Compre- 
hend all that God can poſſibly Reveal (for 
otherwiſe how is your not being able to Com- 
prehend any thing an Argument of its not being 
ReveaPd) I fay confider whether this be not to 
{et up your Reaſon as the Rule of Revelation, 
and conſider again whether this does not reſolve 


either into a very low Opinion you have of God 


and his Infinite Perfect ions, or an extravagantly 
high one you have of your ſelves and your own 
Rational Indowments. | 

4. And yet as if this were not Preſumption 
enough, do you not alſo make your Reaſon the 
Rule of Faith, as well as of Revelation? To be 
the Rule of Faith isa very great thing, and yet 
ſo far 'tis plain that you make your Reaſon the 
Rule of Faith that you will allow nothing to be 
believ'd but whoſe Bottom you can ſound by 
that Line, this being an avow'd Principle with 
you that you are to believe nothing but what 
you can Comprehend. But hold a little, be- 
fore your Reaſon can be the Meaſure of Faith, 
muſt it not be the Meaſure of Trath? And I 
pray conſider ſeriouſly, and tell me truly, do 
you verily think in your Conſciences that your 
Reaſon is the Meaſure of Truth? Do you think 
your rational Faculties proportion'd to every in- 
telligible Object, and that you are able to com- 
A | prehend 
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prehend all the things that are, and that there 
is nothing in the whole extent of Science too 
high, too difficult, or too abſtruſe for you, 
no one part of this vaſt Intellectual Sea hut what 
you can wade through? If you ſay yes, beſides 
the Blaſphemous Preſumption and Lucferian 
Arrogance of the Aſſertion, and how little it 
falls on this fide of Similis ero Altiſimo, which 
| baniſh'd the vain-glorious Angel from the Court 
of Heaven, becauſe nothing leſs would content 
his Aſpiring Ambition than to be as God there 
(though by the way there is more Senſe and 
Congruity of Reaſon in pretending to be a God 
in Heaven than to be a God upon Earth) I ſay 
beſides this, I would put it to your more ſober 


thought to conſider whether it be not every 


whit as great an Extremity in the way of ratio- 
nal Speculation to Dogmatize ſo far as to pre- 
tend to Comprehend every thing, as to ſay 
with the Sceptics and Pyrrhonians that we know 
— The latter of which however in re- 
gard of its Moral Conſequences may be more in- 
nocently and ſafely affirm'd than the former, 
ſince in that we only humbly degrade our ſelves, 
and are content to fink down into the Level of 
Brutes, whereas in this we aſpire to what is infi- 
nitely above us, and advance our ſelves into the 
Seat of God. And you know an Exceſs of Self- 
Dejection is of the two the more tolerable Ex- 
treme. But if you ſay that your Reaſon is not 


the Meaſure of Truth (as upon this, and the 


other Conſiderations there lies a Neceſſity upon 


you to Confeſs) how then I pray comes it to be 
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the Meaſure of your Faith, and how come you 
to lay down this for a Maxim that you will be- 
lieve nothing but what you can comprehend ? 
Why, if your Reaſon be not the Meaſure of 


Truth (and you your ſelves care not, and I be- 
lie ve are aſham'd in terms to ſay that it is) then 


do you not evidently diſcern that there is no 
Conſequence from the Incomprehenſibility of a 
thing to the Incredibility of it, and that you 


have no reaſon to deny your Belief to a thing as 


true merely upon the account of its incompre- 
henſibility. And do you not then plainly ſee 
that your great Maxim falls to the ground, that 
you are to believe notliing but what you can 
Comprehend ? But if yet not ithſtanding this 
you will ſtill adhere to your beloved Maxim, 
and reſolve to believe Nothing but what you can 
adjuſt and clear up to your Reaſon, then I pray 
conſider whether this will not neceſſarily lead 
you back to that Abſurd, and withal Odious and 
Invidious Principle, and which therefore you 
your ſelves care not to own, viz. That your Rea. 
fon is the Meaſure of Truth. 


5. But why do you not care to own it? Do 


you not ſee at the firſt caſt of your Eye that you 


are unavoidably driven upon it by your profeſs*d 


Maxim ? Or if you do not think fit to own it 
(as indeed it is a good handſom Morſel to ſwal- 


low) why do you not then renounce that Ma- 


xim of yours which is the immediate Conſe- 
quence of it, and neceſſarily reſolves into it? 
Why will you whoſe Pretenſions are ſo high 
to Reaſon act ſo directly againſt the Laws of it, 
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as to own that implicitly and by Conſequence 
which neither your Head nor your Heart will 
ſerve you to acknowledge in broad and: expreſs 


Terms? Bea little more Conſiſtent with your 


own Sentiments at leaſt, if not with Truth, and 
be not your ſelves a Myſtery, while you pretend 


not to believe any. If you do not care to own 


— — 


the Principle, then deny the Conſequence, or if 


you will not let go the Conſequence, then ſtand 
by and own the Principle. Either ſpeak out 
boldly and roundly that your Reaſon is the 
Meaſure of Truth, or if you think that too 
groſs a defiance to Senſe, Experience, Religion 
and Reaſon too to be profeſſedly maintain'd, 
then be ſo ingenuous to us, and ſo Conſiſtent 
with your ſelves as to renounce your Maxim of 
Believing Nothing but what you can Compre- 
hend, ſince you cannot hold it but with that 
Abſurd Principle; And which is therefore a 
Certain Argument that you ought not to hold 
6. And are you ſure that you always do, I 
mean ſo as to act by it, that you hold it in Mpo- 
theſi as well as in Theſi? Do you never aſſent to 


any thing but what you can Comprehend? Are 


there not many things in the Sciences which you 
find a preſſing Neceſſity to Subſcribe to, though 
at the ſame time you cannot conceive their 


Modus, or account for their Poſſibility 2 But 


you'l ſay perhaps theſe are things of a Phyſical 
and Pluloſophical Conſideration, and ſuch as 
have no relation to Religion. True, they are 
ſo; but then beſides that this viſibly betrays the 
45 weakneſs 
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weaknels of your ground, ſince if the incom- 
prehenſihility of a thing were a good Argument 


againſt aſſenting to the Truth of it, it would be 


ſo throughout, in the things of Nature, as 


well as in the things of Religion, I would here 


further demand of you why you are ſo particu- 
larly ſhy of admitting incomprehenſible things 
in Religion, why is it there only that you ſeem 
ſo ſtiffly and zealouſly to adhere to your Maxim 
of Believing nothing but what you can Com- 
prehend? Since there are fo many inconceiva- 
ble things, or if you pleaſe, Myſterzes, in the 
Works of Nature and of Providence, why not 
in Religion? Nay where ſhould one expect to 
find Myſteries if not there, where all the things 
that are Reveal'd are ReveaPd by God himſelf, 
and many of them concerning Himſelf and his 


own Infinite Perfections? And what deference 


do we pay to God more than Man, if either 


we ſuppoſe that he cannot reveal Truths to us 


which we cannot Comprehend, or if we will 
not believe them if he does? Nay may it not be 
rather ſaid that we do not pay him ſo much, 
fince we think it adviſable to receive many 
things from our Tutors and Maſters upon 
their Authority only though we do not Com- 
prehend them our ſelves, and juſtifie our doing 


ſo by that well known and in many Caſes very 


reafonable Maxim, Diſcentem oportet Credere. 
But as there is no Authority like the Divine, ſo 
if that Morro become any School, *tis that of 


7. Now 
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7. Now 'tis in this School that you profeſs — 61 
to be Scholars, and why then will you be ſuch | 

Opiniative and uncompliant Diſciples as to re- 
fuſe to receive the Sublime Lectures read to 

you by your Divine and TInfallible Maſter, 
merely becauſe they are too high for you, and | 
you cannot Conceive them, when at the ſame 1 
time any one of you that is not a Mathemati- ll 
cian (pardon the Suppoſition) would I doubt 4 
not take it upon the word of him that is ſo, that il 
the Diameter of a Square is incommenſurable to the il 
Side, though he did not know how to demon- 1 

ſtrate, or ſo much as Conceive it himſelf. Since if 
then you would expreſs ſuch implicit regard to | 
the Authority of a fallible, though Learned, { 
Man, fhall not the Divine weigh infinitely if 

heavier with you, and ſince you would not } 

ſtick to aſſent to things above your Concepti= I! 4 
on in Human and Natural Sciences, why are = 
you fo violently ſet againſt Myſteries in Reli- ö 
gion, whereof God is not only the Author, but Id 


in great Meaſure the Object too. 9 
S. You know very well that in the great it 
Problem of the Diviſibility of Quantity there i! 

are Incomprehenſibilities on both ſides, it being i} 

| inconceivable that Quantity ſhould, and it be:. 
ing alſo inconceivable that it ſhould not be di- — 14 
vided infinitely. And yet you know again 
that as being parts of a Contradiction one of me 
them muſt neceſſarily be true. Poſſibly you it 

may not be able with the utmoſt Certainty and 11] 
without all heſitation to determine which that 11.4 
is, but however you know in the general mw il! } 
ne 
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One of them, indeterminately, muſt be true 


(which by the way is enough to Convince you 


that the Incomprehenſibility of a thing is no 


Argument againſt the truth of it) and you muſt 


alſo further grant that God whoſe Underſtand- 


ing is infinite does preciſely and determinately 
know which of them is ſo. © Now ſuppoſe God 
ſhould” Reveal this, and make it an Article of 
Faith. Tis not indeed likely that he will, it 

being ſo much beneath the Majzſty, and be- 


ſides the End and Intention of Revelation, w hoſe 


great Deſign is the direction of our Life and 
Manners, and not the improvement of our Spe- 

eulation. But ſuppoſe I-fay he ſhould, would 

you not believe it? If not, then you muſt ſup. 
poſe either that tliere is no Neceſſity that either 
of the two parts (which yet are Contradictory) 
ſhould be true, or that though one of them be 
true yet that God does not know which is ſo, or 
that though he does know which is ſo, yet he 
does not deal faithfully in revealing that which 
is the Right, all which are extravagant Sup- 
poſitions,” and ſuch as Men of your Senſe and 
Reaſon can never allow. But then if you ſay 
(as you mult) that you would believe it, then 
I pray what becomes of your Maxim of believ- 
ing nothing but what you can Comprehend, 
and why do you ſo ſtiffly plead the incompre- 


henſibility of an Article of Faith againſt the Be. 


lief of it, and why muſt there be no Myſteries 
in Religion? I ſay in Religion, where if any 
where our Reaſon might expect to find things 


above its Meaſure, unreachable Heights, and 
unfathomable 


— 
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able to ſuppoſ l re Ul 
comprehenſible in God than in Nature, and if 
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then for once we will give you what you ſtand 
for, that the Doctrine of the Trinity is indeed 
utterly above Reaſon. You have our leave to 
ſuppoſe it as incomprehenſible as you pleaſe. 
But then you are to Conſider (beſides what 
has hitherto been diſcours'd concerning the 
Nullity of the Conſequence from the incom- 


prehenſibility of a thing to its incredibility) 


that this is a Revelation of God concerning Him- 
elf, and do you pretend to Comprehend the 

ature and Eſſence of God? If you do, then 
your Underſtanding is as infinite as the Divine. 
But if you do not, then the 3 
bility of this Myſterious Article ought to be no 
Objection with you againſt the Belief of it, 
finee if it be, you muſt be driven to fay that 
you Comprehend the Nature of God, which I 
Hope you have too much Religion as well as 


| Reaſon to affirm. - 


4 


10. And indeed if we meet with ſo many in- 
ſuperable Difficulties in the Search of Nature, 
much more may we in the Contemplation of its 
Author, if the Works of God do ſo puzzle and 
baffle our Underſtandings, much more may 


they Confeſs their Deficiency when God him. 


ſelf is their Object, and if we are not able to 
explain Creation, or give an Account how the 


Material World iſſued in time from the gteat 


Fountain of Being, much leſs may we be ſup- 
Poſed able to explain the Eternal and ineffable 
Generation of his Divine and Conſubſtantial 
Word. But what then, ſhall we not W 
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it? Or rather ſhall we not ſay upon this Occa- 


ſion with the Pious and Ingenious Mr. Weſtey®,. 


Ineſfable the way, for mw 
Ib Almighty to Perfection ever km, 
But He himſelf has ſaid it, and it muſt be 
N d PEO WOE ICY 
186! w! Tet 7 i 96;15o(Q- ads is ina 
Nay to go lower yet, if there be ſo many 
things relating to Extenſion, Motion and Fi- 
gure (of all which we have Clear Ideas) which 
we cannot Comprehend, and there reſult from 
them Propoſitions which we know not vat to 
make of, with how much greater reaſon. may 
we expect to find what we eannot Underſtand 
in the Nature of an Infinite Being, whereof 
we have no adequate Idea. And indeed we 
meet with ſo many Incomprehenſibles in the 
School of Nature that one would think we 
ſhould be too much familiarized to em to think 


them ſtrange in that of Religion, and God 


ſeems on purpoſe to exerciſe and diſcipline our 
Underſtandings with what is above them in 
Natural things, that fo we might be the leis 
ſurprized to find hat paſſes. our Conception 
in his own Infinite: Eſſence. Here then at leaſt 
you may Confets your Ignorance, and that with 
out any reproach toyour Underſtandings,which 
were indeed intended for the Contemplation, 
but not for the Comprehenſion of an Infinite 
Object. You need not therefore here be back» 
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ward to on that you meet with what you 
cannot -Comprehend (it would indeed be a Mi- 
ſtery if you ſhould not) nor think it any diſ- 
grace to have your Eyes dazzPd withthat Light 
at the inſupportable Glory of which even the 
Seraphin Veil and Cover theirs. 7 
31. You may perceive by this that your De- 
nial of the Doctrine of the Trinity becauſe of 
the Incomprehenſibility of it proceeds upon no 
good Conſequence, but you are alſo further de- 


fired to Conſider the very Bad one that it Na» 


turally leads to. You refuſe to receive this Ar. 
ticle becauſe you cannot Comprehend it, but 
beſides that your Reaſon for this. your refuſal 
is not good unleſs you could be ſuppoſed to 
Comprehend every thing, even the Deep things 
of God. Pray Conſider what the Conſequence 
will be if you purſue your Principle to the ut- 
moſt, and Conduct your ſelves intirely by its 
Meaſures. Will it not inevitably lead you to 
the denial of all Religion? This perhaps may 
ſtartle you, but think again. Will not this ne- 
ceſſarily lead you to the denial of God tlie 
Foundation of all Religion? For if you will 
not believe the Trinal Diſt inction of Perſons; in 
the Divine Eſſence becauſe you cannot conceive 
how ſuch a thing can be, then may you not for 
the ſame reaſon refuſe as well to believe the 
Divine Eſſence it ſelf, ſome of whoſe incom- 


municable Attributes, ſuch as his Se/f- Exi- 


ftence, Eternity, Immenſity, & c. are as Incom- 
prehenſible as any thing in the Notion of the 


Trinity can be. So that if you will but follow 
your 
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your Meaſure from the denial of Three you may 
be quickly brought to deny even One. 80 
directly does your Principle of Believing no- 
thing but what you can Comprehend lead to 
Atheiſm, and that with ſuch ſwift- and wide 
ſtrides, that were it not for the aſſiſtance of 
the ſame expedient, your Friends the Derſts 
would hardly be able to follow vou. 
12. And now Sirs what do you think of 


1 your Principle? Is it not a goodly one, and 


richly worth all the Paſſion and Zeal you have 
expreſs'd for it? You know very well that 
M. A4bbadie in his Excellent Treatiſe of the 
Divinity of Chrift has ſhewn you that upon 
one of your grounds (v:z. the denial of that 
Article) the Mahametan Religion is preferable to 
the Chriftian, and indeed that you are Obliged 
by it to renounce Chriſtianity and turn Maha. 
metans. This truly was a home-thruſt. Bur 
yet you ſee the Conſequence of your general 
Principle reaches further, as leading you not 
only out of Chriſtianity, but out of all Reli- 
gion whether Natural or Reveal'd, even be- 
yond Deiſm, even into Atheiſm it ſelf. It it 
does not actually lead you thither the fault is not 
in the Principle, whoſe Connexion with that 
Conſequence is natural enough, but 'tis be- 
cCauſe you are not ſo Conſiſtent with your ſelves 

as to follow it. And indeed tis a great Happi- 
neſs that you do not, (ſince if you were here 
better Logicians you would be worſe Men) 
though it would be a much greater, if for the 
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danger of being more Conſiſtent with it you 
would be perſuaded to lay it down. 

13. And that you may be ſo be pleaſed fur. 
ther to Conſider, that though this Principle of 
yours does.not eventually carry you as far as 
Atheiſm, becaule perhaps the Horridneſs of 
the Concluſion may be a Counterweight a. 
gainſt the Force of the Premiſes (though you 
ſee it naturally tends that way) yet there is ve- 
ry great danger of its leading you Effectually 
into Deiſm, that not being accounted now. a- 
days ſuch a very frightful thing. For as long 
as you hold that what is above Human Reaſon 
is not to be Believ'd, and upon that Account 
reject the Chriſtian Myſteries, becauſe they 
are above Reaſon, you lie at the Mercy of that 
Argument that ſhall-prove to you that theſe 
Myſteries are indeed Reveal'd, and that the 
Genuin and Natural Senſe of the Sacred Text 
declares for them. For if you once come to 
be convinc'd of that, you will then be Obliged 
1a Conſequence of your Principle to renounce 
that Religion which reveals ſuch incredible 
things, that is the Chriſtian, which will be a 
ſhrew'd (indeed an invincible) Temptation to 
you to throw up all Reveal'd Religion, and ſo 
to turn perfect Deiſts. And I pray God it may 
not have that Effect upon you. 

14. But as to the parting with Chriſtianity 
that you will be further tempted to do upon 
another account. For when you have by your 
Principle ftript it, or I may fay rather an-. 
bowel”d it of its great and adorable Myſteries, it 

will 
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will appear ſuch a poor, lank, ſlender thing to 
you that you will hardly think it Conſiderable 
enough to be reveaPd as a New and more per- 
fect Inſtitution by God, or to be receiv'd as ſuch 
by thinking and Conſidering Men. For what 
will ſuch find ſo conſiderable in Chriſtianity 
(eſpecially as a new Inſtitution) what ſo viſibly 
peculiar and aſſuredly diſtinguiſhing, what 
that may infallibly ſet it above an Human Inſti- 
tution, if it be once robb'd of its Myſteries? 
They may indeed think it a good plain piece 
of Morals, and ſuch as exceeds any other of a 
known Human Compoſure, but how are they 
ſure but that the Invention of Man may be 
able to riſe ſo high, as to Compole ſuch a 
Syſtem as this, it you ſet aſide its Myſteries ? 
Which therefore I cannot but look upon of all 
the things that are intrinſic to it (for I do not 
here Conſider Miracles) as the greateſt Charac- 
ters of its Divinity. And ſome perhaps would 
be apt to think them ſuch as without which it 

would hardly be thought worthy of reception 

. (eſpecially as a Ne Inſtitution) even with the 
help of Miracles, which Men are always ready, 
and not without reaſon, to ſuſpect, when the 
Matters for whoſe ſake they are wrought bear 
not ſufficient Proportion to them. Which they 
would alſo perhaps be inclined to think to be 
the preſent Caſe. For what, (would they ſay) 
is there in the Chriſtian Religion that deſerves 
ſo great ado, what that ſhould ingage an Om» 
nipotent Arm to introduce it into the World, 
by ſuch mighty Signs and Wonders, if there 
AY 7" om ö be 
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be indeed nothing Wonderful it it, that is, if 
you take away its Myſteries? What cannot a 
good Syſtem of Morality (eſpecially if only a 
Second, and a little more Correct Edition of 
a Former) be Communicated to the World 
without Alarming Heaven and Earth, and 
giving diſturbance to the Courſe of Nature ? 
And if Chriſtianity be no More, what Propor- 
tion (ſay they) will it bear to its Miraculous 
Introduction? And what will it be found to 
have ſo very Conſiderable as either to deſerve 
or juſtifie ſuch an Apparatus? It muſt indeed be 
allow'd by all to be a good wholſom Inſtitution 
for the Direction of Manners, but what is there 
ſo very Great and Admirable in it, what that 
either deferves or anſwers to ſo many Types and 
Figures and Prophetical Predictions, what that 
ſo Copioully ſets forth the Manifold Wiſdom 
of God, and the Glory of his Attributes, and 
the Nothingneſs of the Creature, and where 
are thoſe Deep things of God, that Eye hath 
not ſeen nor Ear heard, nor have enter'd into 
the Heart of Man, 1 Car. 2, 9, 10. (a place 
which the Apoſtle applies out of the Prophet 
#aiab to the Revelations of the Goſpel) where 
I ſay are thoſe profound things which the Spirit 
of God only that Searches all things could reveal, 
and which even now they are Reveal'd he 
Angels dt ſire to look into. 1 Pet. 1. 12. Youl 
hardly find any thing of ſo rais'd a Character in 
Chriſtianity if you deveſt it of its Myſteries, 
which therefore may juſtly be reckon'd as the 
Main Pillars of it, without which it will have 
; | much 
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much ado to ſupport it ſelf. So that in ſhort 
Chriſtianity Not Myſterious (how fond ſoever a 
Certain Author is of ſuch a Religion) will 
make but a very little Figure in Proportion to 
its Pomp and External Splendor, and indeed 
will almoſt dwindle down into Nothing. 

15. It may indeed even without the Myſte- 
ries make a ſhift to ſubſiſt as a mere Syſtem of 
Precepts, and Rule of Life, though even thus 
Conſider'd it will be greatly impair*d and ſuffer 
Pet diſadvantage (as wanting thoſe Convin- 
cing Demonſtrations of God's hatred of Sin, 
and of his Love towards Mankind, and withal 
_ thoſe indearing and perſuaſive Arguments for 
their returns of Love, Gratitude and Obedience 
towards him, which can only be deriv'd from 
the Redemption of the World by the Death 
and Satisfaction of its Divine Undertaker) but 
as a Covenant of Grace eſtabliſh'd betwixt 
God and his Offending and Eſtranged Crea- 
ture it cannot poſſibly ſtand, but muſt fall to 
the ground. So that thongh the Moral or 
Legal part (as I may call it) of Chriſtianity may 
at a hard rate Continue after the downfal of 
its Myſteries, yet its Federal part, and all that 
is properly Goſpel in it muſt needs be involv'd 
in the Ruin and Fall with them, that being all 
built upon the Satisfaction of Chriſt, as that 
again upon his Divinity, which is therefore 
the very Foundation of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, as M. Abbadie has by Variety of 
Demonſtration proved it to be. If then you 
would have that Divine Inſtitution ſtand, * 
| | | 1 
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if you would ſtand faſt in it (both which I 
am willing to ſuppoſe) have a care how you 
remove its Myſteries, Conſidering how Fun- 
damental they are to the Building, and how 
great a ſhare of its Sacred Weight reſts upon 
them. But endeavour rather to remove your 
_ own Prejudices, to Mortifie your Underſtand- 
ings, to ftudy Humility, and to reſtrain the 
too free Sallies of your too curious and over 
venturous Reaſon by ſtill and ſilent Reflections 
upon God's Infinite Greatneſs, and your own 
almoſt as great Infirmities, by which one 
Thought well purſued you will (by the Grace 
of God) come to a better Underſtanding of 
| Your ſelves than to reject any of his plain Re- 
velations merely becauſe you cannot Conceive 
them, and fo leaving Light and Viſion to the 
other Life, will be Content with other good 
Chriſtians humbly to Believe and Adore in this. 
16. Gentlemen, I beſeech you ſeriouſly to 
Conſider what with Chriſt ian Charity and all 
due Civil Reſpect Ihave here laid before you, and 
if upon Conſideration of it you find any weight 
in it, to let it have its full Force and Effect upon 
you. Which if you do I hope it may ſerve by 
the Bleſſing of God (to whom for that end [ 
humbly devote this Labour) to Convince you, 
or at leaſt to put you upon ſuch better Conſi- 
derations of your own as May. For [ pretend 
not here to have ſaid all, but to have left many 
things to the inlargement and improvement of 
your own Meditatiog, Conſidering the impro- 
priety of doing otherwiſe to Perſons of * 
arts 
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Parts and Learning, which I pray God to San- 
Qifie and Increaſe ro you. Whereby you may 
perceive that I am not againſt your making uſe 
of your Reaſon. No, I would only have you 
reaſon rightly,. and that you may do ſo would 
have you by all Human Methods to improve 
and Cultivate your Reaſon as much as you can, 
being well perſuaded: that as a half-view of 
things makes Men Opiniative, Diſputatious 
and Dogmatial, ſoa Clear and thorough Light 
makes them Humble and diſtruſtful of them- 


ſelves, and that the more Cultivated and Im- 


proved any Man's Natural Reaſon is, theeaſier 
it will be for him to Captivate it to the Obe- 
dience of Faith. 
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POST-SCRIPT. 


Preſs I have bad the pleaſure to peruſe 

Mr. Whiſtoz?s New Theory of the Earth, for 
which extraordinary and truly great Perform- 
ance I return him all due Thanks, and am very 
glad to ſee ſo great a Maſter of Reaſon and 
Philoſophy expreſs ſo awful and reverential a 
regard to Religion in general, and in particular 
tothe Sacred Myſteries of it, againſt which both 
Human Reaſon and Natural Philoſophy have 
been of late ſo abuſively and prophanely imploy- 
ed. How far this Ingenious and Learned Au- 
thor makes good his great Undertaking, or 
whether this or the Former Theoriſt be moſt 
likely to be in the right, I ſhall not take upon 
me to examin. I only make this Obſervation 
from both their wonderful Attempts, that whe- 
ther they are in the right or no, as to their 
reſpective Accounts of things, yet they have at 
leaſt gone ſo far and offer'd ſo fairly towards a 
true Explanation of them, as to convince any 
Competent and indifferent Reader that the 
Moſaicſ Records concerning the greater Pheno- 
mens 
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mina of Creation and Providence are not really 
of ſo deſperate a Nature as they were once pre- 
ſum'd to be, but are in themſelves Capable of, 
and may perhaps in time actually have (if they 
have not already) a true natural Solution. Aas 
for Inſtance, a Univerſal Flood without a Mi- 
Tacle, or that the World ſhould be wholly 
Drown'd in a Natural way, or according to the 
Laus of Motion already ſettled, and by a Train 
of Cauſes already laid in Nature, has been hi- 
therto thought an Incomprehenſible, and ac- 
cordingly an Impoſſible thing. But now if theſe 
two Mighty Genius s who have undertaken to 
give a Natural Account of this ſtupendous Re- 
volution have neither of them pitch*d upon the 
very preciſe way and manner whereby it was 
brought to paſs, yet I think it cannot be denied 
but that they have ſaid enough between them to 
convince that the thing was naturally Poſſible, 
and that a true Natural Account may be given 
of it, though they ſhould be ſuppoſed not to 
have hit direct ly upon that which is ſo. That 
is, I mean, they have repreſented it at leaſt as 
a Conceivable thing, whether they themſelves 
have had the good fortune to Conceive of it ex- 
actly as it was or no. Upon which it is very 
Natural and no leſs pertinent to the Concern in 
hand to make this further Reflection, that we 
ſhould not be Overhaſty to pronounce any thing 
(even of a Phyſical, much leſs of a Religious Nas 
ture) to be Impoſſible, only becauſe it appears 
to us to be Incomprehenſible. For beſides that 
the Incomprehenſibility of a thing is (as this 
ES whole 
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Whole Diſcourſe ſhews) no certain Argument 
_ of its Impoſſibility, and that what appears in- 
© comprehenſible to our Underſtandings may at 
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the ſame time be well Comprehended by thoſe 
of Angels, not to ſay of wiſer Men, perhaps 
that which appears to us at preſent to be above 


all Comprehenſion may in proceſs of time and 


upon further Reflexion and Experience fo bright- 


en and clear up to our Minds, as to be Com- 


prehended, or at leaſt to be thought of a Com- 
prehenſible and Poſſible Nature even by our 
more improved ſelves. For the Incomprehen- 
ſibility ot a thing as ſuch being no Abſolute Affe- 
Etion or Intrinſic Denomination of the thing it 
ſelf from its own Nature, but only ſuch as affects 
it from without and in relation to the preſent 
Capacity of our Underſtandings, there needs no 
alteration in the Nature of the thing to make 


that Comprehenſible which was before Incom- 


prehealible, a Change in our Underſtandings is 
ſufficient, upon whoſe greater improvement 
alone an Incomprehenible may become a Com- 
prehenſible Object. So that beſides the Nulli- 
ty of the Conſequence from the Incomprehenſi- 
bility of a thing to its Impoſſibility, even the 


Principle it ſelf from which that Conſequence 
is pretended to be drawn may be remov'd by 
the preſent Comprehenſion of what paſs'd be- 


fore with us for an Incomprehenſible Propoſition. 
pon both which Conſiderations we are admo- 


niſh'd to be very Cautious how we conclude any 
thing in Nature, much more in Scripture, to 


be impoſſible, becauſe to us Incomprehenſible. 
| " And 
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And *tis the very uſe Mr. Whiſton himſelf makes 
of the latter of them in the Concluſion of his 
excellent Work, from which I think it worth 
while to tranſcribe a Paſſage both for the Ad- 
vantage of the preſent Argument, and the great- 
er Conviction of the Reader, to whom, as well 
as to my ſelf, it muſt be no little Satisfaction 
to ſee the Sentiments of ſo great an Author cons. 

cur with mine. 5 

The Meaſure of our preſent knowledge (ſays he, 
p. 279.) ought not to be eſteem d the umu or 
Teſt of Trath (the very Propoſition almoſt in 
Terms of my Fourth Chapter) or to be oppoſed 
to the Accounts receiv'd from prophane Antiquity, 
much leſs to the inſpir'd writings. For notmith- 
ſtanding that ſeveral particulars relating to the eldeſt 
Condition of the World and its great Cataſtrophe's, 
examin'd and compar*d with ſo much Philoſophy: as 
was till lately known, were plainly unaccountable, 
and, naturally ſpeaking, impoſſible ; get we ſee now 

Mature is more fully, more certainly, and more ſub- 

| ftantially underſtood, that the ſame things approve 

themſelves to be plain, eaſie, and rational. *T's 
therefore Folly in the higheſt degree to rejeet the 
Trath or Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures 
becauſe we cannot give our Minas particular ſatiſ- 

action as to the Manner, nay or even poſſibility of 
ſome things therein aſſerted. Since we have ſeen ſo 
many of thoſe things, which ſeem' d the moſt incredi- 

ble in the whole Bible, and gave the greateſt Seruple 
and Scandal to Philoſophic Minds, ſo fully and par- 
ricularly atteſted, and next to demonſtrated from 
Certain Principles of Aſtronomy and natural Know- 

| | IS leage ; 
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| ledge, *tis but reaſonable to expect in due time a like 
Solution of the other Difficulties, *I'#s but juſt 
Jare to depend upon the Veracity of thoſe Holy Wris 
ters in other Aſſertions, whoſe Fidelity is ſo intirely 
eſtabliſb'd in theſe hitherto equally unaccountable ones. 
The obvious, plain, or literal Senſe of the Sacred 
Scriptures ought not without great reaſon to be eladed 
or laid aſide: Several of thoſe very places which 
ſeem d very much to require the ſame hitherto, 
appearing now to the Minuteſt Circumſtances, true 
and rational, according to the ſtricteſt and moſt li- 
feral Interpretation bf them. We may be ander an 
Obligation to believe ſuch things on the Authority of 
the Holy Scriptures as are properly Myſteries ; that 
is, though not really Contradidory, yet plainly un- 
accountable to our (preſent degree of ) Knowledge and 
Reaſon. Thus the Sacred Hiſtories of the Original 
Conſtitution, and great Cataſtrophe*s of the World 
have been in the paſt Ages the Objects of the Faith of 
ews and Chriſtians, though the Divine Providence 
had not afforded ſo much light as that they could other- 
wiſe Satisfie themſelves in the Credibility of them, till 
the new improvements in Philoſophy. And this is 
but juſt and Reaſonable, For ſure the Ignorance or 
Incapacity of the Creature does by no means afford juf- 
ficient ground for Incredulity, or juſtify Men in their 
rejetting Divine Revelation, and impeaching the 
eracity or Providence of the Creator, With which 
weighty, and to the preſent purpoſe very perti- 
nent Words of this worthy Author I Seal up my 
own, and leave them both to the Conſideration 


of the Reader. 17 F 60 
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